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he PROVINCE OF QUEBEC finished 
the fiscal year, ending 30th June, 1925, 
with a surplus of ordinary revenue Over 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
amounting to $743,136.57. 








The ordinary revenue was $25,021,328.81 and the 
ordinary expenditure was $23,629,390.00, while 
the extraordinary expenditure was $648,502.24, 
making a total of $24,278,502.24 for ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditure. 


Some of the principal items of ordinary receipts were: 











Dominion of Canada Subsidy - - - - - $2,315,654 
Lands and Forests -- -°- = - - - 4,853,230 
Licenses: Hotels, Shops, etc. - - - - - 1,797,236 
The Alcoholic Liquor Act (Trade Account) 2,400,000 | 
Taxes on Commercial Corporations - - - 2,461,010 | 
Dates on omccessions §=- -— = (=.= =  - 2,423,149 | 
Motor Veale bag = <9 40 = 4° = + = 2,532,472 | 
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YE call your attention to the 
facilities of our Real Estate 
Department. We can find tenants 










3 ap Ese or purchasers, collect rents, see to 
Eee : BD jes repairs, pay taxes, affange insur- 
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ance (through your agent) and at- 
tend to any other details you wish. 
Charges moderate. 








IMPERIAL MIXTURE Discuss your needs with us 
Rich and mellow, a mixture of medium strength 
a meee: “ce 5 fii Te tts 25 
1/2 lb. tin ee i Mae” 1.40 1/12 lb. pack* Se oe 25 
2 io .60 *Sealed foil package. 
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OUND business principles and a policy 
of gradual expansion have marked the 
steady growth of this Bank for over 


fifty-five years. 


Today, one of the largest and strongest banks 
in the world, it serves every phase of bust- 
ness and private life at home, and is taking a 
leading part in the expansion of trade in 
foreign markets. 
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of Canada 
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A Light nade 


at any time 


For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

‘Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

etiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

ood-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 





nc: Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


yy SAFE MILK AND DIET 


t For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


? pe Horlick’ S The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 
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Line Your House 


with Cork 


B: ia He yne, wood, slate, shing.es are not 
| - — bie 


iS. 
M 2 Ma. 
H Wig tht through them. Why burn at 
hore coal than is necessary in an 
| reat outdoors? 
24 §I49 eat the gre 


A HousE lined with Armstrong's Cotkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back. 


On inch of corkboard is equivalent tc 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 


Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
on House Insulation. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Gompany 
Limited 
) 11 Brant Street 


goz McGill Building 
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Canadian Water Power Se- 
curities have proven both 
safe and profitable and in no 
way can the future prosper- 
ity of the Ccuntry be better 


electric energy grows by anticipated than by the 
leaps and bounds. purchase of such securities. 


Our latest booklet descriptive of several Canadiar Water 
Power Developments will be gladly forwarded upm request. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
IMITE 
145 St. James Strect. MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 


Canadian Water Power in- 
vestments offer splendid op- 
portunities to investors. The 
harnessing of our rivers has 
attracted many industries 
and the demand for hydro- 
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EXPERIENCE | 


TRUST COMPANY'S Officers are speci- 
ally trained and experienced in the hand- 


ling of Trust Funds—that is their business. 












































From the date of its 
appointment, the Trust 
Company is a tried and 
experienced Executor. It 
does not require to gain 
guided by the Board of | experience at the expense 
Directors. Every Estate | of the Estate. 
administered by the Trust uae 
Company is benefited by 
the experience of its 
Directors. 


All transactions in the 
administration of an Es- 
tate are the result of care- 
ful considerations by the 
Trust Company’s Officers, 





APPOINT THIS COMPANY 
youR EXECUTOR 


Montreal Trust Company 


11 Prace D Armss, MONTREAL 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-President 
F. G. DONALDSON, Gen. Manager 





Developing Canada 


Ever since railway road-beds had to be graded, 
tunnels blasted and dams built, explosives have 
been needed in construction. They are essential 
in mining and quarry work. A country, developed 
so rapidly as Canada, has required them in vast 
quantities. 


This need has been served by Canapian Expto- 
stves—an all-Canadian organization, maintaining 
six subsidiary companies, operating branch offices 
and magazines from coast to coast, and forming 
one of the greatest industries in the Dominion. 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES 


LIMITED - - MONTREAL 
Offices at 
HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO SUDBURY COBALT 


OTTAWA TIMMINS WINNIPEG 
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This Great Snow-Fighter 


is one of many units employed in keeping 





our street car service intact during the in 

severe winter storms. a 

It is probable that, with the exception of Leningrad ‘ic 
(Petrograd) Russia, with its population of more than a me 

million, no other city of Montreal's size in the world has fo 

as great a snow fall with which to contend every winter. A 

The removal of snow and ice during the winter season i 

is a most important and costly matter. Last year the a 
Tramways Company expended $3 48,495.59 for the re- e 

moval of snow and ice from its System and in the pre- Ba 

vious yeat $501,346.07, an average for the past two 

years of $425,000. per annum. me 
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MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY: 
the 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY IN THE FAR EAST 


‘By Frank D. Adams, Ph. D. 


NE of the most interesting, not to say gratifying, 

experiences in foreign travel is to see how far 

afield the influence of one’s Alma Mater has 
extended through the remoter portions of the world. 

We sailed from Marseilles on the 18th of August and 
landed at Colombo in November, seventeen days later, 
after a wonderfully beautiful voyage through the Med- 
terranean and Red Sea, and then across the Indian Ocean, 
“On the way to Mandalay, where the flying fishes play’ 
and day after day the dolphins disported themselves 
about the ship in the warm tropical waters. The sun- 
rises in the Indian Ocean display a surprising brilliance, 
and the sunsets often present a grouping of colors peculiar 
to the East. During the dry season in India and the Far 
East generally, a ‘‘Mackerel’’ sky and wonderful display 
of ‘‘Stratus’’ clouds are much more frequént than the 
great woolly “‘Cumulus’’ 
and dark ‘‘Nimbus’’ clouds 
that prevail in the skies 
of western lands. 

As the ship approach- 
ed Ceylon, the city of 
Colombo seemed to rise 
slowly out of the sea. It 
is one of the great ports 
of call of the world, with 
a very fine artificial har- 
bour, while in the dis- 
tance rises the high , 
mountain mass which 
forms the central portion 
of Ceylon, with Adam's 
Peak as its most out- 
standing feature. 


On landing, the travel- 
ler seems, to step into an 
entirely new world. The 
aspects of nature which 
Buckel considers to exert 
such an important 1n- 
fluence on the develop- 
ment of mankind are 
strikingly different from 
that of the West. Palm 
trees and other forms of 
tropical vegetation fringe 
the ‘‘coral strand.’’ With 
the exception of a few Eu- 
ropeans, the people, of 
course, are brown incolour 





Gopuram (gateway) of the Great Temple 


and weat loose, flowing garments, which are white or of 
various brilliant colours. Those whose occupations 
entail hard physical work have but little clothing and 
seem to fit admirably into the landscape. The streets are 
full of movement and colour, and the intense light which 
prevails in the tropics causes the whole scene to glow. 
While a few motors have already made their way into 
this and even more remote portions of the Empire, the 
common means of transportation for freight and baggage 
is by means of heavy carts drawn by oxen, while for 
personal conveyance rickshaws, very light two-wheeled 
carriages drawn by Tamil runners, are employed. The 
streets are lined by low two-storied houses or shops. In 
the windows of the latter are displayed many strange 
and beautiful objects, among the most interesting being 
the gems which are washed from the sands of the streams 
traversing the central por- 
tion of the island; for 
Ceylon has been a great 
producer of gems since 
before the dawnof history. 
The island is now vefy 
prosperous, owing to the 
great development of the 
tea, rubber and cocoanut 
plantations, while the 
people are happy and 
contented and have re- 
cently been given Repre- 
sentative Government. 
A well known McGill 
graduate resides in 
Colombo—Mr. Murray 
Brooks, B.A., Chief Sec- 
retary of the Ceylon Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. No less than three 
secretaries have gone out 
to this Association from 
McGill University, 
namely, Messrs. Chauncey 
Adams, Gordon Brown 
and Murray Brooks. Mr. 
Brooks has been at the 
head of the Ceylon 
Y¥.MA.A. for the- past 
fourteen years and is 
known everywhere 
throughout the island. 
eI As a result of his initia- 
at Madura. tive, perseverance and 
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Steamer and raft of teak logs near Mingun on the Upper Irrawaddy. 


hard work, a very fine, new Y.M.C.A. Building has just 
been completed in Colombo in which some very pleasing 
features adopted from the native Singhalese architecture, 
have been incorporated. The building faces one of the 
principal squares of the city and is spacious, very sub- 
stantially built and excellently arranged for the very 
valuable work which is being carried on in it by the 
Association. In addition to a spacious entrance hall, 
which serves as a general meeting place for all the 
Association members, it contains a large lecture hall, 
several smaller class rooms, dining room, cafe, gym- 
nasium, etc., as well as providing dormitory accom- 
modation for a very considerable number of men. A 
portion of this building 1s specially reserved for officers 
and sailors of the Navy and Merchant Marine. 

Ceylon, like many other countries in the Far East, 1s 
inhabited by a mixed population. Men from Great 
Britain holding administrative position or engaged in 
commercial enterprises, the ‘Burgers,’ who are des- 
cendants of the old Dutch population, for the island 
belonged to Holland before it became part of the British 
Empire; Singhalese, Tamils, ‘‘Moormen’’ (the des- 
cendants of the old Arab traders), and others make up the 
population in question. The tendency here, as every- 
where in the East, is for the several component parts of 
the population to hold themselves aloof from one 
another, but in the Colombo Y.M.C.A., owing to the 
sterling character and great popularity of Murray 
Brooks with all elements of the population, he has 
succeeded in bringing them all together. Nowhere in 
the Colony can one see representatives of all classes 
meeting as they do in the general gatherings of the 
Y.M.C.A., where they learn to know and appreciate one 
another in carrying out various enterprises for the bene- 
fit and advancement of the community as a whole. In 
this work Murray Brooks is rendering a great imperial 
service. 

Near the middle of Ceylon is situated Kandy, the 
capital of the ancient native Kingdom of that name. The 
little town lies in a charming valley surrounded on all 
sides by hills clothed with tropical verdure. It must be 
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one of the most beautiful spots in the Empire. By the 
side of the little lake, which lies in the bottom of the 
valley and around which the city clusters, is a building of 
‘*Temple of the Tooth,’’ one of the 
most sacred shrines of Buddhism, visited every yeat by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Asia; for in its 
sreserved what is stated to be a 


great renown, the 


innermost shrine 1s { 
tooth of Gautama Buddha. This temple was originally 
the private chapel of the royal palace of the kings of 
Kandy,—a building of great extent, most of which has 


now disappeared, but portions of which still stand 
isolated from one another and have been adapted to 
various uses. 

The representative of the British Government here— 
the Commissioner of Kandy—has as his residence that 
portion of the royal palace which was originally re- 
served for the queens and women of the court. Here, 
one evening, was another McGill graduate—Gilbert 
G. Auchemlich, B.Sc.—who came to McGill from 
Grenada, B.W.I., and who, after graduating in the B.Sc. 
course in 1908, entered the Imperial Service and having 
occupied positions successively in different parts of the 
Empire has recently been placed in charge of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, about five miles from 
Kandy. These celebrated Gardens are unrivalled in their 
beauty throughout the East. In them are cultivated all 
manner of strange and rare tropical trees and plants, 
and in connection with them there is the Central Experi- 
ment Station where there are to be seen areas of tea, 
coffee, cacao, rubber, cocoanut, rice and vanilla under 
experimental cultivation, as well as smaller plots of 
fodder grasses and plants of economic importance in the 
tropics. 

Passing north into Southern India the railway runs 
directly to Madura, a city of 139,000 inhabitants, which 
enjoys the unenviable reputation of being one of the 
three hottest places in the world. It is renowned for 
its great Dravidan Temple dedicated to Shiva and his 
wife (in this part of India)—the ‘‘Fish Eyed Goddess” 
Minakshi. One of the most extensive, remarkable and 
uncanny places in the world. It may be entered by one of 
nine immense Gopurams, or gateways, the largest of 
which is 152 feet high; being covered to its very summit 
with grotesque and fantastic carvings representing gods, 
heroes, etc. 


The outer courts are occupied by shops and markets 
where all manner of things are made and sold. Through 
the prevailing gloom of the inner temple can be seen the 
shrines and statues of Shiva and Minakshi and of many 
other gods, incarnations and Hindoo saints. Over one 
of the largest statues are spattered lumps of various 
coloured butter which have been thrown at it as offerings 
by its devoted worshippers—one large lump of red butter 
was lodged in its right eye—not presenting a very edify- 
ing spectacle. There are also displayed immense golden 
and silver horses, elephants, bulls and other animals on 
which the images of the gods, during times of festival, 
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are carried through the temple or around the streets of 
the city, or, at certain times of the year, out to a sacred 
lake nearby where they are placed upon a raft and, in the 
evening, rowed across to a sacred island amid wonderful 
pyrotechnic displays and the shouts of the faithful. 
Hundreds of bats fly through the inner corridors of -the 
temple; sacred cows wander through it. In the inner- 
most court of the temple is the most sacred shrine of 
Shiva into which only the “‘holiest’’ may pass and into 
which a European is barely allowed to glance and never 
to enter. 


One of the largest and finest of the Christian Missions 
in India—The American Madura Mission—is situated 
near this headquarters of darkness in Madura and extends 
its sphere of beneficent influence throughout the sur- 
rounding country. The Mission is excellently organized 
and the work carried out on a very large scale. It has 
three large hospitals—one for men, one for women and 
the third for maternity cases. It takes children of both 
sexes from the kindergarten up to the B.A. examinations 
of the University of Madras. It has in addition a very 
large women’s college, a large and well equipped agri- 
cultural college and a large and excellently equipped 
technical school. It has also two hundred and seventy- 
two churches and prayer houses. The Mission has on its 
staff sixty graduates of American universities, together 
with eight hundred native instructors and helpers. 

When at dinner one evening at the house of Dr. 
Wallace, the Head of the Madura Mission, one of the 
guests, Rev. C. S. Vaughan, now occupying the import- 
ant position of Chairman of the Madura Branch of the 
Council of the United Church of South India, informed 
me that he was a graduate of the Wesleyan College af- 
filiated with McGill University, and that he had taken 
the first course of lectures on geology which the writer 


had delivered at McGill. 


Later on, when in Benares, at a time when the 
Twelfth Indian Science Congress was being held, a day 
was spent in a most interesting visit to the shore of the 
sacred river Ganges. Rowing along close to the rivet 
bank in the wonderful golden haze of the early morning, 
the ‘‘Ghats,”’ or great flights of stone steps leading down 
to the water’s edge, were passed. These have been built 
for miles along the bank of the river and above them are a 
continuous succession of temples and palaces, many of 
them erected by the great Native Princes. Some of these 
magnificent buildings are already slipping down into the 
waters at their feet, owing to the undermining impact 
of the great river when, in times of flood, it hurls itself 
against the bank, which here swings around in a deep 
concave bend. A great number of people in the early 


“ morning had already assembled on these steps, many of 
* them, as shown by their dress, having come from very 
™, remote parts of India. In times of great festivals, enor- 


mous numbers of pilgrims gather here. These all come 


to bathe in the waters of the sacred stream. Most of the 


pilgrims were evidently strongly moved by religious 
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enthusiasm, while to others the visit was evidently in 
the nature of an enjoyable picnic. As the boat passed up 
the river by one of these ghats, that reserved for the 
burning of the dead and known as the ‘‘Burning Ghat,”’ 
a body wrapped in white cotton had just been placed on a 
loose pile of cordwood, which constituted the pyre. The 
guide informed us that more wood would be placed upon 
the body and that then the nearest male relative of the 
deceased would, after having purified himself in one of 
the adjacent temples, bring with him a blazing faggot 
from the temple fire, walk three times around the pyre 
and then set fire to it. As the boat passed by on its way 
back, the pyre was seen to have been completed and the 
man who was to fire it was approaching. Two men 
were bringing down another body swathed in white 
cotton and slung from a pole between them, and as they 
descended the steep bank they chanted in a continuous 
monotone the words: ‘‘All things pass away, the gods 
only live for ever.’’ 


On the verandah of the hotel, after lunch, a young 
gentleman—Capt. R. H. Malone, M.D., who had come 
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Kachin women from the Upper Irrawaddy Country. 
to Benares to attend the Science Congress—introduced 
himself as another McGill graduate. Capt. Malone took 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1913 and immediately 
enlisted in the army and saw service throughout the 
Great War on the Mesopotamian Front. At the close of 
hostilities, he was appointed to a post in the Biological 
Department of the Indian Medical Service, his work 
now being carried on in the Bombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory. 


Calcutta, the largest city of India, is often referred 
to as an English city. It came into existence owing to 
the fact that the East India Company selected its site as 
that for the first Factory of the Company. Thereafter 
it grew with the growth of India’s trade and is now one 
of the two greatest commercial centres of the country. 
Being thus built by the English, the great public build- 
ings as well as many of the private residences, and in 

fact, the general plan of the city, present many signs 
of western influence. It is the site of one of the great 
universities of India—the University of Calcutta—into 
which each year about seventeen thousand students 
matriculate. In the celebrated Calcutta Medical School, 
a McGill graduate—Dr. Shanks—holds the Chair of 
Pathology. Dr. George Shanks graduated at McGill 
University—first, in the Faculty of Arts in 1904 and then 
entered the Faculty of Medicine, proceeding to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in 1908. He is esteemed very 
highly by the medical profession in the city, several of 










whom spoke in very high terms of his ability and his 


services to medical education. | 
Calcutta is the only city in India which possesses a 


Rotary Club, and one of the most active members of this 
body is the Canadian Government Trade Agent there— 
ei HA. Chisholm, B.A., B.C.L., who Stsaiaaaaa 
McGill University in the Faculty of Law in 1915. Mr. 
Chisholm was largely ‘nstrumental in founding this 
Club in Calcutta, which 1s composed of the leading pro- 
fessional and commercial men of the city, and through 
his offices Canadian export trade to Calcutta has made 
very substantial gains. 

From Calcutta it is a pleasant run across the Bay of 
Bengal to Rangoon, the great port of Burma. 

The visitor coming from India cannot help being 
struck by the great difference in the scenery, as well as 
in the people of these two countries. The merry, casy- 
going, brightly clad Burmese have no counterpart in 
Hindustan and the richness of the soil and exuberance of 
vegetation, as well as the strong and healthy appearance 
of the cattle, 1s at once remarked. The Burmese, being 
Buddhists, are free from the deadening effect of caste and 
seclusion of women, two customs which stereotype the 
existence of so large a part of the inhabitants of India. 
Unlike the people of Hindustan, the Burmese can all 
read and write. The women are well treated and very 
attractive in appearance. While the men work the farms 
of the country, they do not over-exert themselves and 
never work merely for the sake of working. The women 
represent the active element in the community; they are 
the traders of the country and carry on most of the retail 
business. Burma now has Representative Government 
and the women have a fuller franchise than is possessed 
by the women of Great Britain itself. 

There is no country in the East—and probably none 
in the world—which can equal Burma in its display of 
colour. Both men and women wear some form of loose 
jacket, together with a graceful, rather close fitting skirt. 
These garments are sometimes white, but are usually of 
brilliant colours, always selected with great taste so 
that they blend perfectly. In the bright sunlight, with 
the background of tropical foliage, a Burmese market 
scene or country fair is a sight never to be forgotten. 

To see Burma at its best it is necessary to go Up 
country on the Irrawaddy River. And if after visiting 
Mandalay the traveller will continue up the Irrawaddy to 
Bhamo, near the border of China, taking one of the 
market boats (known as ‘‘Bazaar Boats’’) of the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, he will see people of the half 
civilized tribes which come down to the river from the 
Northern Shan States and other districts on either side 
of the river, dressed in their quaint native costumes, tO 
buy and sell as the bazaar boat ties up at the various 
stopping places along the river. A weeks’ trip on the 
upper Irrawaddy in one of these boats in one of the most 
interesting experiences that the world affords. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association at Ran- 
goon, as at many other of the larger centres of the East, 
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catties on most excellent work among the young 
women and girls of the city. At Rangoon the very 
extensive work centers in a large hostel which is in 
charge of an extremely able young Canadian—Miss 
Marian Ferguson. At a large “‘Birthday Banquet’’ in 
this hostel, to which about one hundred girls sat down, 
was found a graduate of the McGill Normal School, in 
the year 1879, which school before the establishment of 
Macdonald College carried on its work in the old build- 
ing on Belmont Street and formed part of the educational 
work for which McGill University was directly respon- 
sible. Dr. Coté, who was born in Quebec, after com- 
pletion of her course of training at the McGill Normal 
School decided to take up the study of medicine, but, 
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being admitted to this Faculty—went to North-Western 
University, and having taken her Degree of Medicine 
there went out to India as a medical missionary and is 
now on the staff of one of the large hospitals in Burma. 


And so undoubtedly other McGill men and women 
would be found occupying important positions, carrying 
on most useful work and extending the already world 
wide reputation of their Alma Mater, were it possible to 
continue to journey ‘round the other half of the world 
and thus back home to Canada. 


Wherever they are they look back with most affec- 
tionate interest to the years spent at the University and 
say that they hope some day to revisit it and see the old 





being unable to do so at McGill at that time—women not 


campus once again. 
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A PLEA FOR BETTER FOOTBALL 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


Canadian football appearing in the official McGill 

Quarterly will excite at the outset a hostile attitude 
in most of its readers, who are probably keen supporters 
of McGill football and loyal upholders of its fine trad- 
itions. It is not my intention, however, to make any 
criticism of the spirit which animates and has always 
animated McGill football. My complaint is rather that 
the Canadian game as it stands today is not entirely 
worthy of this fine spirit. 


if IS TO BE expected that any critical article on 


What is exactly this Canadian game as we see it 
played today, and whence has it evolved? It originally 
sprang, of course, from the old game of English rugby, 
which in its native country has changed little in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Exactly when the main step 
in the transition from the English to the Canadian game 
was made I am not able definitely to state. This step 
was undoubtedly the adoption of the rule whereby one 
team always has absolute possession of the ball, whereas 
in the English game the ball is thrown in between the 
two lines of the scrum and is gained possession of by the 
team which has the more effective scrum, and above all 
the more effective ‘‘hooker.’’ 


Since this big change the Canadian game has by no © 


means, however, remained constant. My first recollec- 
tions of the game, about 1910 or 1911, are of a ragged 
and uninteresting type of football, characterized by a 


routine of ‘‘two bucks and a kick,’’ the bucks being. 


very obvious to the defence and generally consisting of 
a sort of battering-ram line of players behind the man 
with the ball, opposed by a solid mass of the rival team. 
Variations from this routine consisted in the long pass 
and the criss-cross. The reorganization of the game in 
1912 and subsequently has been chiefly due to the work 
of the professional coaches. At first, in the three years 
prior to the war, it looked as if a much finer type of 
game had been evolved; the open and offensive style of 
play had been fostered by a system of legalized inter- 
ference introduced in 1912 by Mr. Shaughnessy. Since 
1919, however, the defensive tactics have more and more 
developed, till there is now, despite the extension of 
interference and reduction in numbers of a team in 1912, 
the same sort of deadlock which existed prior to 1923. 
As a result, further changes in the game are now being 
proposed on all sides. 


A comparative survey of the American and Canadian 
games would, I believe, reveal the fact that the evolution 
from the British game has followed very much the same 
course, except that in the American game the inter- 


mediate periods were not so long drawn out. There it 
was quickly realized that once the fundamental principle 
of possession-of-the-ball had been adopted, there could 
be no stopping-point short of a game such as is played in 
the United States today, in which four downs, the for- 
ward pass and a very wide scope for interference are in- 
tegral features. It is significant that the only concrete 
proposals which are being put forward today for im- 
proving the Canadian game are based on the introduction 
of the forward pass and the extension of permissible 
interference. The adoption of these would render our 
game in all essentials indistinguishable from American 


football. 


Before considering the significance of such a change it 
might be as well briefly to put forward some obvious 
points of criticism of the present Canadian game. First, 
there is the general feeling among the spectators that it 
is neither fast nor spectacular, and contains little open 
field running. The game does not encourage those fine 
passing runs which the man in the stand enjoys seeing, 
because, firstly, possession of the ball is so important 
that the ball is scarcely ever passed unless it is absolutely 
safe to do so, and, secondly, end runs are so easily seen 
and anticipated by the opposing team that they usually 
have plenty of time to string out a sufficient number ‘of 
wings to check the run very quickly, and in many cases 
throw the team in possession of the ball back for a con- 
siderable loss. For this reason line plays are more fav- 
oured by coaches because they can generally be counted 
on to gain at least a yard or so, and are very seldom 
actual ground losers. Thus the stressing of line plays is 
the first direct result of the possession-of-the-ball rule; 
when the gain or loss of a few yards is so important, the 
play develops into a series of short sharp shocks in which 
each line is endeavouring to hit the other line hard 
enough to find its weak spot, and once it 1s found the 
shock tactics are concentrated on that point. Without 


turther exposition or argument it will be seen that this. 


type of play, besides being dull for the spectators, re- 
quires the service of large and beefy individuals of suf- 
ficiently robust frames to withstand this sort of usage. 
The youth of average build, no matter what his speed, 
football brains and pluck may be, is precluded from be- 
coming successful at this type of football, and if he per- 
sist in the attempt, the hospital will sooner or later claim 
him for its own. I will be at once told that the place for 
smaller people is on the half line, and the reply to this 
contention 1s that, as the game is played now, there are 


only two persons on each team who play half-back — 
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proper, and even these are generally required to be good 
line plungers or punters rather than speedy runners. 
The game then puts a premium on the hard-boiled, 
husky player and a discount on younger and faster men 
not perhaps fully developed physically when they com- 
mence to play college football. A University is not 
always fortunate enough to contain a sufficient number 
of heavily built, physically matured specimens with 
even the small amount of intelligence required to play 
football, and it often happens that at McGill a young, 
light team is developed as far as possible to compete 
against ‘‘aggregations’’ more suited to the conditions 
of play than they are themselves. This means that the 
football season is for many, I might even say most, of 
the players, a tax on their endurance probably beyond 
their normal capacity and certainly beyond their powers 
of enjoyment. A man who has played football for his 
college team will be the last to confess that he did not 
think the game worth the candle, but loyalty to the 


‘coach counts to a great extent in this attitude, and in the 


case of the spectacular and popular player the applause 
and renown which he receives will be remembered long 
after the monotony and hardships of the three or four 
hours daily routine are forgotten. If the average non- 
star player, however, is honest with himself, he will have 
to confess that he did not, on the whole, get as much 
enjoyment from his football career at college as he 
should have, and we must not forget the none too few 
cases of permanent injury suffered by some players. 


I have considered the case of the spectator who likes 
to see a fast open game and I find that he is generally 
disappointed. I have also briefly examined the game 
from the point of view of the average man who plays on 
his college team and I have argued that he has not 
wholly enjoyed the game. There are still to be con- 
sidered the unnumbered thousands who have perhaps 
played football at school but do not continue it when 
they go up to college because college football is not a 
pastime or relaxation, but a career in itself, and a career 
involving more time and arduous labour than any one 
who has other interests in life besides football should be 
called upon to expend. Apart from the fact that there ts 
undoubtedly some very fine football ‘‘material’” among 
these thousands, college sport has come to a very poor 
pass when it is for the participation of a few specialists 
only. 


Now, the reforms proposed to improve the game, 
namely, the introduction of the forward pass and the 
extension of interference, would possibly make the game 
better from the point of view of the spectator. If it 
meant that the game would become more and more like 
American football, it would make it worse from the 
point of view of the player, and absolutely impossible 
from the point of view of the potential player, the man 
who would turn out readily for exercise and enjoyment 
but not for coach-driven slave labour and possible far- 
off plaudits of the crowd. I may be told that there is no 
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game of football which would give satisfaction alike to 
the crowd, the specialists and the non-expert players. 
There is, however, a game which the British Isles and 
the three other British Dominions, as well as in the 
Eastern and Western extremities of our own country, 
answers these conditions absolutely. English rugby is 
recognized not only in its native Isles but in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa as being one of the finest 
amateur games not only to play but to witness. It 1s 
not, contrary to the popular notion of many Canadians, 
a sloppy or a ladies’ game. For evidence of this | would 
point to the famous New Zealand All-Blacks, whose 
world-wide renown is mot based on a fastidious skill at a 
game akin to ping-pong in vigour and kite-flying in 
organization. Played well, it is a game characterized 
by brilliant running, passing and kicking, in place of the 
American counterparts of charging, hitting and holding, 
and above all, the play is practically continuous through- 
out: there are none of the everlasting and tiresome delays 
seen in our game. Played indifferently, it is, like hockey, 
tennis or golf, indulged in for the sheer joy of the game. 
It is a game into which one enters more in the spirit of 
a Tommy going out for a beer than the same Tommy 
going on squad drill. Only those who have seen an 
international or a first-class club match can appreciate 
the heights to which the game as a pure spectacle can 
tise; only those who have made a burst round the wing 
while playing for, say, the Trinity ‘‘Triflers’’ against the 
St. John’s ‘‘Philistines,’’ can realize what enjoyment the 
game can give to the average dub. 


I may be told that I have ruined my case by over- 
stating it. To which I should reply that my case is SO 
overwhelming that it should be impossible to overstate 
it. My case is simply that Canadian football has got 
into a bad way, it should be mended. If it is mended in 
the only way that is generally advocated by coaches and 
experts then the game will lose what is left of its dis- 
tinctive Canadian identity. If then we decide there is to 
be no more Canadian football, are we to turn without 
question to the American gamee The American game, 
as we have seen, needs a specialist to play it. The whole 
duty of the football star at an American college is to play 
football. Now this breeds the professional spirit, and 
it is significant that American football, unlike Canadian 
and English rugby, has its professional as well as its 
amateur side. College football in America for an out- 
standing player is often only a stepping-stone to a pro- 
fessional State team, and if the fabulous sum stated in 
the press recently to have been offered to a college foot- 
ball player to turn professional is even approximately 
correct then the colleges will without doubt tend to 
attract a great number of undesirables whose only object 
is to shine at football sufficiently to catch the eye of the 
professional scouts. 

There is no law but the law of inertia to explain why 


we should unquestioningly and inevitably drift into 
American football. The experts and the coaches might 
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produce evidence to show that the American game is 
better than our own and they might be perfectly right. 
But if the present Canadian game is as I conceive it to be, 
only an imperfect and undeveloped form of American 
football, then the choice between the two games 1s 
hardly a fair one. The real choice should be between the 
American and the English games, and in this choice the 
evidence of the coaches and experts is not the only evi- 
dence to be considered. 

The coaches and experts might point with a certain 
amount of justifiable ridicule to the unconvincing dis- 
plays of rugger furnished by local fifteens, just as a 
gathering of ‘“‘jailbirds’’ in England are annually on 
Thanksgiving Day amused at the spectacle of twenty-two 
peculiarly garbed students seriously engaged in a com- 
pletely unintelligible form of football learnt on inquiry 
to be of American origin. If the experts and coaches 
happen to have seen the final of the MacTier Cup, in 
which a young and fast team from the University of New 
Brunswick showed something of the real spirit of the 
British game and incidentally made the Montrealers look 
like the merest tyros, then their ridicule evidence, if 
they are honest men, must certainly shrink in value. 
And if a well wisher of Canadian football had sufficient 
wealth and, I fear, magic enterprise to charter the Yale 
Bowl and to provide free transportation thereto to 75,000 
Canadian football enthusiasts (including coaches and 
experts) to watch the New Zealand All-Blacks play the 
South African Springboks then I say that, although not 
one per cent. of those 75,000 knew the rules of the game 
they were watching they would without exception be 
amazed, convinced and converted. They would find 
themselves asking each other why, as the oldest and Cin 
all modesty) in other respects the finest of the British 
Dominions, Canada should be the only one hitherto to 
have had no realization of the potentialities of the game 
of rugby football. They would purchase heavy tomes 
and treatises on the game and consider sagely how this 
grave national defect could most speedily be remedied. 
And I do not think that the forward pass and interference 
would form part of their remedial proposals. 

Unfortunately these miracles can hardly be expected 
(although there is no real reason why the two teams 
here mentioned should not organize a series of exhibition 
games throughout Canada), and I am not so misguided 
as to believe for an instant that the Intercollegiate Rugby 
Union could be prevailed upon by second-hand or circum- 
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attempt to adopt English rugby as 
It would not, in fact, be their 
function to do so, and it ‘s doubtful whether the at- 
tempt, if made, would be successful in achieving the 
desired result. Old dogs do not readily learn new tricks, 
and English rugby, to succeed in Canada, must do so on 
‘ts own merits and not by a policy of foisting it onto 
players and public alike ignorant of its meaning. 

On the other hand it would, I conceive, be within 
the functions of an Interscholastic Rugby Union to adopt 
English Rugby as the game to be played at the schools. 
If this were done, and done thoroughly, in Montreal 
and Toronto alone, the Universities would in due course 
receive a solid body of freshmen versed in the rules and 
traditions of the British game, and they would naturally 
continue to play this game, which, let it be remembered, 
is already well established at both McGill and Toronto 
as a ‘‘minor’’ sport. The increased interest and profici- 
ency shown in Rugger, together with the corresponding 
diminished attention paid to the Canadian (possibly by 
that time American) game, would soon shift the centre 
of attraction to the former and the C.I.R.U. fiat giving 
the English game premier status would be little more than 


stantial evidence to 
the Intercollegiate game. 


confirmatory. 

In conclusion, let me repeat once more that I have no 
quarrel with the very splendid spirit which has always 
characterized McGill football. I will make a confession 
and say that when I was between the ages of 11 and 17 
4 man wearing the big M was one of the highest types of 
humanity I could conceive of, and later, when I came to 
McGill myself, I was to find that in patient labour, in 
good sportsmanship, and in loyalty—loyalty to team, 
coach and college—the McGill squads have maintained 
a tradition unequalled, perhaps, in the rest of the Dom- 
inion. Nor can there be any valid argument against the 
present system of professional coaching. The Canadian 
and the American game require a coach for the purpose of 
interpretation of the rules and exposition of the plays, 
just as the American Constitution required a Supreme 
Court to interpret and explain its Articles and Amend- 
ments. 


It is the game and not the way of playing it that is 
at fault, and my plea is for a better game. It is not purely 
an individual but a universal plea; I cannot speak for the 
expert player, but I can, if I am not greatly mistaken, for 
the humble spectator to the indifferent dabbler. 


Sp 
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7 HE PRINCIPAL’S REPORT is a very full and 
eminently readable survey of University develop- 
ment during the year which it deals with. Too 

long for inclusion here, we have printed part of the latter 
half, dealing with general educational policy, and no 
doubt of interest to all university men. Graduates who 
wish to see the whole Report, which includes shorter 
reports from the Governors and Fellows as well, may 
obtain the same on application to the University. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STUDENT 


PART oF the report for the year 1923-24 was devoted 
A to a series of statements prepared by the different 
faculties showing the discrepancy between the number 
of students in any given class who entered the University 
and the number of students of that class who finally 
obtained their degrees, and some attempt was made to 
discover the reason for the losses which occurred. It 
was very disquieting to find, for instance, that out of 
a class of 145 which entered First Year Arts in 1920 only 
89 remained to enter the Second Year in 1921, and only 
65 graduated in their course. In the Faculty of Applied 
Science out of 160 entrants in the Engineering Course 89 
entered the Second Year and 48 graduated. In the 
Faculty of Medicine out of 119 matriculants in 1920 only 
88 entered the Fourth Year. Of the class of 41 who 
entered Law only 18 graduated in course and in Dentistry 
a matriculating class of 50 was reduced to 16. 3 


These figures are not new, as a comparison with 
previous years shows. Further investigation has been 
made, however, and from this it becomes clear that 
approximately 40 per cent of those entering the Uni- 
versity in the Faculty of Applied Science never com- 
pleted their course or obtained a degree, and while 
similar figures have not been obtained for other faculties 
those already quoted have not led us to think that the 
result would be substantially different. 


It is interesting to note in passing that while our 
figures thus show 40 pet cent of eliminations, the average 
eliminations taken in a large number of American schools 
of Engineering were 60 per cent. 


In the report for last year it was suggested that 
responsibility for the failure of so many students should 
be laid partly upon the University, partly upon the 
school, and partly upon the student himself. Contin- 
ued investigations during the last session have not 





caused us to alter our conclusions. It must be stated, 
however, that we have been unable to avoid the con- 
viction that the student who fails does so, generally 
speaking, because he is deficient in mental equipment and 
that this deficiency is due either to a natural inaptitude 
for higher education or to insufficient pre-University 
training. 

It was suggested in last year’s report that the Uni- 
versity might do better to lay more responsibility for 
his own education upon the student, but it is quite evi- 
dent that by no means all students are capable of assum- 
ing such responsibility. 


A general intelligence test applied by the Dean of 
the Faculty of Dentistry gives further proof of the 
‘‘mental irresponsibility and poor preparation” that 
give rise to this delinquence. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science in a re- 
port on the same subject says:— 

‘‘T have no doubt that the principal causes are three— 

(1) Lack of proper preparation, i.e., the matricula- 
tion standard is not sufficiently high. 

(2) Lack of ability. 

(3) Lack of application. 

In many cases, of course, these three causes are more 
or less combined. It is very difficult a matter to get at 
with any degree of precision, although the studies which 
we are now Cafrying on may in the end throw some 
light uponit.”’ 


It does not seem possible to read these reports without 
coming to the conclusion at which we have arrived, that 
many undergraduates are commencing their work at 
the University with nothing like the mental equipment 
which they need. Willing though the University may 
be to meet the problem of failure in undergraduateclasses, 
it cannot succeed alone. The preparatory school must 
play its part by aiding to a certain extent in the elimina- 
tion of unsuitable students and in raising the standard of 
those who are destined for a university career. There is 
ho more erroneous idea than that a college education 
depends upon the capacity of the student to pay for it. 
That anyone who can finish school and secure by his 
own effort, by scholastic grants or by means of relatives 
sufficient funds to defray the expenses of an education, is 
thereby entitled to attend a university and obtain a 
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degree, is a notion which implies an entire misconception 
of the purpose of a university and of its place in the gen- 
eral scheme of education. 

In 1922, the latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able, there were approximately 136,000 pupils in the 
secondary grades of Canadian public schools and 18,000 
in universities. As these secondary grades occupy ap- 
proximately four years, the true comparison would be 
with four classes only at the University, a number which 
would be very much smaller than the 18,000 given. It 
is quite clear from the figures themselves that our uni- 
versity system is incapable, for more reasons than need be 
cited, of such expansion as to increase appreciably the 
number of high school students proceeding to university 
courses. It is impossible then, for purely material 
reasons, for all to have an equal educational opportunity. 

Surely it is a wrong policy to assume that our 136,000 
children in the secondary grades of schools all possess 
the qualifications which will enable 18,000 or less to take 
a university course. We are driven almost inevitably 
to the conclusion that the school must aid in selecting 
the student forthe university as well as in his preparation. 
If the present school courses are designed for and are 
suitable for the child of dull or mediocre mind, if the 
completion of such a course does not mean that the 
student is well enough trained to obtain a university 
degree of high standing—and our degrees should be 
second to none—after an ordinary course at that uni- 
versity, then the student destined for a university must 
have more time at school, and the school leaving and 
matriculation examinations must be separated. If, on 
the other hand, the school course as laid down is suf- 
ficient, the remedy would appear to lie in carrying down 
to the schools the method of sectioning classes by ability, 
which is now being adopted by some universities. 

I do not wish to trespass upon the field of pre- 
matriculation training to any greater extent than I have 
already done, indeed I should not have done so at all 
had it not appeared quite impossible to deal with the 
subject under discussion without something more than 
a passing reference to the teaching preceding that of the 
universities. There»must be unity in education. The 
methods followed at school and university must be based 
on the same theory of mental training. It is not only 
difficult, it is almost impossible for a student whose 
school training has not fostered independence in study, 
or who does not naturally possess an active and seeking 
mind, to acquire later the mental attitude and qualifica- 
tions necessary to ensure success at the University. 

So far as the University is concerned it seems that 
there are some ways in which we can improve a situation 
which obviously is in need of improvement. We cannot 
properly assume any responsibility regarding school 
curriculum. The University does not form part of the 
provincial educational systen. Even the School for 
Teachers, operated as it is by the University, has a curri- 
culum in the making of which we have no part. We can, 
however, take steps to ensure that the matriculant has 
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gone further with his education than has so fat been the 


case. 

Progress in this direction is already being made. Thus 
in the Faculty of Applied Science the would-be entrant 
will in 1925 and 1926 be required to obtain at least 50 per 
cent in each of the prescribed subjects and no conditions 
will be allowed at Matriculation. In 1927 the matricu- 
lant must pass the senior matriculation; in other words, 
he must have attained a standard sufficient to enable him 
to pass out of first year Arts. In the Faculty of Arts the 
requirements have been increased also and they call for 
an average of 60 per cent over all papers and a minimum 
of 40 per cent in any one, nor are conditions permitted 
and the law which went into force last year requires 
students in Dentistry to possess the equivalent of two 
years in Arts. 

Whether action of this kind will be sufficient can 
only be known by experience, but we feel that although 
the raising of the standard may for a while result in a 
number of students being unable to enter the University, 
those who are so prevented would almost without ex- 
ception have fallen among the group failing in the first 
years of their course. 


The second step which can be taken by the University 
is to design its courses in such a way as to increase the 
responsibility of the individual student. 

We have both in last year’s report and on frequent 
occasions since its publication observed that any system 
which places the primary stress on the combination of 
lectures and examinations cannot be satisfactory. The 


President of Dartmouth College recently appointed an 


undergraduate committee to consider the methods of 
instruction there in vogue and their report contains the 
following interesting paragraph: ‘‘If we are asked what 


above all accounts for the fact that studies are in dis- | 


repute and that the American undergraduate turns his 
superabundant energies everywhere but to them, we 
would point to the way in which studies are adminis- 


‘December 


tered. The student becomes ‘a stenographer busily occu-— 


pied in taking notes, so busy that he cannot think for 
an instant about what the lecturer is saying’.’’ 


When, however, any faculty of the University takes — 
under consideration any change which would result in - 


placing upon the student more of the responsibility for 


his own education it is almost impossible to avoid 
difficulties caused by the attitude of the student himself, © 


an attitude for which indeed, he cannot be blamed. In 
the School of Commerce, for example, many students 


who found that they only had lectures in the morning 


felt that having no work to do in the afternoon they 
might as well obtain some part time employment. It 
appeared to be quite a novel idea that time left free from 
lectures or from specified work should be utilized by the 


undergraduate for study under his own orders and at his 


own discretion. 


Some definite efforts have already been made. In the 


Department of Economics, for example, part of the work’ 
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during the past year consisted in investigation by in- 
1i--t dal wnderaradnates of special problems, such as, for 
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during the past year consisted in investigation by in- 
lividual undergraduates of special problems, such as, for 
-xample, the history of transportation in some portion 
yf Canada. The undergraduate who made the investi- 
zation was then required to give the class the results of 
iis work and a general discussion, led by the instructor, 
-nsued. The plan was found to be eminently satisfactory: 
che individual gained a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
lect and the others joining in the discussion very quickly 
acquired a new interest. To take another example, 
similar ideals inspire the teaching in the reorganized 
department of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. I can 
Jo no better than cite from the announcement of that 
department:—'‘The object of this course is to impart a 
sound knowledge of the principles of general medicine, 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease; to afford a 
knowledge of the technique and, above all, so to train 
the student that he will be enabled to cultivate the faculty 
of critical judgment. The mere instruction, of itself, is 
regarded as but a part of the course, while the personal 
contact of students and patients throughout the final 
years is of prime importance.’ 


In the Faculty of Law, as a result of the change in the 
requirements of the Bar Act concerning education, the 
Act now permitting a student to be called to the Bar 
after three years at college and one in an office, a com- 
mittee has been, since the passing of the act, considering 
its curriculum. An interesting portion of their report 
which is at present under consideration by the Faculty is 
the following :— 

‘The responsibility for acquiring information and 
for forming his own opinions should be placed on the 
student; the function of the teacher not being so much 
the furnishing of information and ready-made opin- 
ions concerning law, as arousing interest, directing 
reading, assisting in the solution of difficulties, and 
training the mind in legal thinking, and in conse- 
quence the timetable should be arranged in such a way 
as best to secure adequate preparation for discussion 
in class and at the same time adequate discussion in 
class of the problems raised by private study.” 


It is interesting to note in this connection that there 
has been going on for some time in the United States a 
movement which aims at substitution for the lecture 
system, and some universities have already adopted what 
has been entitled the tutorial system. 

The American Association of University Professors, 
who made a report during last year concerning the 
adoption of this system, characterize it as follows :— 


‘The tutorial method of instruction is designed to 
achieve an educational result that may be summarized 
briefly as follows: the substitution of the mastery of 
a subject for the accumulation of credits in separate 
courses; intellectual initiative and independence on 
the part of the student; such close and informal con- 
tact between teacher and student as will, on the one 
hand, bring into play the personal influence of the 





teacher and, on the other hand, both discover and 
meet the individual needs of the student. In the first 
place the tutorial method means intellectual emanci- 
pation and increased intellectual liberty for the in- 
dividual student. . In the second place, the 
tutorial method implies more teaching. It means 
that American colleges and universities attach them- 
selves more firmly than ever to the idea that all things 
humanely possible should be done to save the stud- 
ent’s intellectual soul. 


‘Instead of leaving it to the student, as in contin- 
ental universities, to work out his own salvation the 
necessary facilities being provided where he can find 
them if he exerts himself, we in America, propose 
both to lead the student to water and to make him 


drink.’’ 


There is , indeed, a difference between such a system 
and that towards which we have at this University been 
working. It is not, we must confess, easy for us to see 
that if the student is led to the water and made to drink 
his initiative and intellectual independence will be 
thereby fostered. We for our part cannot help feeling 
that the undergraduate who is to realize the need of help- 
ing himself, must learn to observe, to consider and to 
conclude for himself. We do not believe that this result 
can be obtained by more teaching. 

A third step can be and is being taken by the Uni- 
versity. We can investigate the results of our training, 
we can follow up the graduates who have left our halls 
and inquire whether anything that we could have done 
would have made them of greater value to themselves 
or to the state, or would have improved the general level 
of education. 


A beginning has been made in the Faculty of Applied 
Science where a questionnaire sent to graduates (and 
outlined in the News of last September), has brought in a 
great deal of valuable information. 


It is impossible to summarize the large volume of 
constructive criticism and suggestion, although this 
constitutes perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
result of the questionnaire. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to publish the salient features as well as a sum- 
mary of the returns from the older graduates at a later 
date. 

The problem of teaching methods, difficult though it 
be, could not but be simplified had we a clear conception 
of the objects with which institutions of learning exist, 
and before we can determine the best way to teach, we 
must make up our minds why we are teaching at all. 
It is a matter of no small difficulty so to set down in 
black and white the place of the University in our general 
social scheme, and yet there is nothing more certain than 
that we must make an effort to do so, even though we 
cannot expect that effort to be immediately successful. 

When by some method of consideration we have 
determined in a more or less definite way what our aims 
are, it will be possible for us to decide intelligently on 
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the methods of reaching those aims. Here the responsi- 
bility must lie on the faculty and on the individual 
teacher. If the graduates of the University are to possess 
individuality the teachers must themselves have the 
utmost freedom of thought and expression, for a faculty 
whose teaching was all directed by rule and rod could not 
avoid producing a standardized product. With this, 
however, must be combined the collective wisdom of the 
faculty as a whole; no teacher was ever the worse for 
learning the views of others regarding his own subjects 


and just as discussion is an essential part of our political » 


system, so it is an essential part of our academic system, 
at any rate of that under which we live and work at 


McGill. 


What is it, then, that we are trying todo? We cannot 
be wrong is saying in the first place that the University 
exists to serve the individual and the community, one as 
much as the other. It seems at times as though the 1n- 
terests of the state and of the citizen conflict, yet it is 
after all upon the balance between individual liberty and 
civic authority that the equilibrium of our western 
civilization depends. To do its share in maintaining this 
balance is the great task of the University. 


The next step in our train of thought 1s to consider in 
what manner we are to render our service to the state and 
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One task, and a most important one, is 


to the citizen. ? . 
ental equipment of the in- 


that of improving the m . } 
dividual; the equipment which enables him to achieve 


ater or less degree happiness and success; so far 
al is concerned the enlargement of the 
capacity of the mind, rather than the increase of its con- 
tents is the true aim at which the tezcher must direct his 
efforts. Again, from the point of view both of the in- 
dividual and of the country, 4 most essential function of 
the University is the making of good citizens. It will be 
a long time before the world will be so ordered that 
nationality will have been forgotten and till that time 
comes there can be no higher duty for the citizen than 
serving the country and the comnunity to which he 
belongs. The state which is well served by its citizens 
cannot fail of serving its citizens well. Lastly there lies 
upon the University the duty of keeping alive and burn- 
ing brightly the lamp of intellectua. progress. To guide, 
to inspire, to teach, to search for truth amid the wonders 
of Science, to seek new ways to aid sick and suffering 
humanity, to carry on the traditions of wisdom; these 
are obligations which it owes not only to the individual 
and to the country but to the whole earth. 


to a gre 
as the individu 


A. W. CURRIE, 
Principal. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF OLD TRADITION 
AND THE VIGOUR OF NEW IDEAS 


By Ethel Hurlbatt, M.A. 


N AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE was lately re- 
reported to have expressed the wish to founda 
system of education in which maps, guide books, 

ailway and steamship guides should be the instruments 
sy which a youth’s knowledge of the world and interest 
nit should be aroused, fostered, and led on. 


Those who have indulged, however little, in the 
luxury of home or foreign travel may give a responsive 
assent to this zeal for the helps and aids to imaginary 
voyages; and who isthese who does not sometimes quiet 
restlessness for the adveature of travel with the promise 
that some day he will set sail, some day he will go upon 
a journey? But the eye sees what it brings without the 
power of seeing, the mind brings its treasures to the 
opportunity. Who is there who, in travelling, does not 
realize the immense added pleasure that the barest in- 
troduction to the History, Literature, and Art of the 
ancient world, as well as that of the medizval and mod- 
ern, brings to the opportunity of travel? 


A sketch of a Pine or Cypress Tree, a middle distance 
of the Campagna with the Alban Hills beyond, will be 
enriched with visions bequeathed by Turner’s art; by 
memories of Keats’ and Shelley’s song; by pictures of 
Christian pageantry succeeding to pagan splendour, and 
of Horace in his hill-side farm; of the ruder shepherd 
people in the neighbouring hills colonised by the heroes 
spared at the taking of Troy; of the lonely grove by 
the Lake of Nemi withits myth of the eternal succession 
of life and death. Again, a glimpse of the lovely ruin 
of Glastonbury, now, as in old times, the centre of much 
speculation as to the ways of God’s revelation to man, 
will recall visions of those traditional earliest Christian 
missionaries founding their home and place of worship— 
a shrine of perpetual d:votion where at no time should 
the worship of the great Sun of Life be broken; intro- 
jucing in the planning of their rude buildings the spac- 
ing, the circle, and the triangle, borrowed from that 
Oriental usage which had been known to them in their 
ald home. 

Glastonbury recalls that other Shrine—the Great 
Stonehenge, “‘sole survivor of many such that had testi- 
ied to the presence of neolithic man, and later, to that 
island Druid faith, purified and simplified to the worship 
of one supreme being’’ whose light in all its daily journey 
was marked by the great monoliths in their stations, its 
sreatest yearly moments setting the plan and scale of the 





monument. Or to look from a distance on the great 
earthwork of the South Downs, Cissbury Ring, to trace 
the outlines of work over 4,000 years old, is to realize 
that our ancestors had made something that was almost 
indestructible. Of it it has been said that ‘‘through all 
its vicissitudes that historic camp has preserved what 
great buildings of stone and brick may often fail to keep, 
the essential and fundamental features of its original 
structure’; for are not earthworks the longest-lived of 
man’s handiwork? 

After visiting the sites of ancient history and settling 
back into the vivid scene of contemporary life, it 1s 
natural to ponder the question: How can we relate the 
inspiration of old tradition to the vigour of new ideas? 
Is it worth while to pursue the study of ancient things? 
The historic sense prompts the reply to such questions; 
that to penetrate to the facts of great traditions 1s to find 
the source of their life and strength, the great forces of 
belief, of imagination and of experience that created 
them; is to trace the course of their adaptation to the 
circumstances of use and of necessity. So the inspiration 
of old tradition may in truth become a revelation of the 
vigour of new ideas. 


In arecent number of ‘‘History,’’ the quarterly review 
of the Historical Association, it is remarked that it is 
doubtful whether the connection which exists between 
Anthropology and History has been fully realised; but 
that the awakening interest in prehistory and its counter- 
part in modern Ethnology 1s sufficiently marked to 
justify the inclusion, in the review, of works which will 
prove of value to those whose tastes lead them to these 
border line subjects. To such readers there may be added 
the ever increasing number of those now studying social 
science largely directed thereto by their interest in social 
service. 

This prompts the enquiry whether there is any means 
by which the rapidly developing field of archzological 
research, in all its bearings on the history of mankind, 
shall become known to those who have to stay at home; 
whether, of such stirring discoveries as the Galilee 
Skull, the submerged city of Jerba in North Africa, we 
shall receive our only knowledge through a chance para- 
graph in a daily paper. 

Many expressions of regret are being heard that Mc- 
Gill has no longer the University Magazine or any com- 
parable vehicle for scholarly comment upon contempor- 
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Prorok. A faithful frequenter of the Magazine Room in 
‘s able to obtain many publications 





ary thought. There is a field of interest which has not : 
been specially mentioned but which might profit by such — the Redpath Library a ie 
a publication. Since Montreal, and therewith McGill, of great interest and value int is respect; ’ a Uni- 
severed connection with the American Archzological versity Magazine could do something to a Sa Widely 
| Society, the few former subscribers to the latter (those a knowledge of scholarly work and scholarly discussion 
presumably wedded to an interest in Archeology) have of the progress in archeological research. 1 
no longer any publications to put on their tables to be It should not be impossible that a small place in such 
taken up at the fireside, affording at least a glimpse into a publication devoted to these interests, would lead i 
the fascinating rediscoveries of recent years. It is true time to the University associating itself with other Uni- 
that in the matter of lectures, Montreal has not suffered versities, new as well as old, in the recognition of such 
by the change, for the University itself has been able to studies and field work, as part of its effort to add to the 
bring before its own and a public audience such dis- increase of knowledge and to stimulate in a new field that 


tinguished archzologists as Dr. Wace and the Count de proper study of mankind—Man. 


IN IMITATION 


LL sacredness is gone, all life zs gross, 
| Filled to the brim with wild suggestiveness. 
We try to play as little children do, 
But lo! we cannot, for the mud and slime 
That is Earth's heritage to grown men, 
Persists and clings till Innocence becomes 
But a divinity with feet of clay. 
'Tis tragic? No, ‘tis wisely comical 
That men outgrow the snow-white garb of youth, 
It sits not well on shoulders that must rub 
With the contamination of the world. 


Men jest in language gross, with minds obscene, 
Of all that should be sacred as is God: 

We live and move in worlds whose stench doth rise 
Up to the gate of heaven, though it is claimed 
That man is free, yes, free, but yet for what, 

If not to wallow as the swine in filth. 

Illusion gone, Imagination scarred 

And cabined fast within vast walls of stone. 

Man cannot soar or rise to the fond heights 

That once he knew, ere Disillusion came 


To sap his life-blood and his childlike Faith. 


Methinks, indeed, the All Wise knew full well 
That only by a Child could faith return, 

That only as men watch their little ones; 

Not only watch, but copy, imitate 

Their beauteous simplicity and faith, 

Can they rise glorious from an earth-bound mould 


: To find true Reverence, Freedom and Repose. 
: 7 | oe 2 Oe os 
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“DE VIVENTIBUS-- 


By V. C. Wansbrough 


LOVER, as I am told, has difficulty in preserv- 

ing his stability of judgment on the subject, and 

in the presence of his beloved; so the classical 
scholar on the subject of his inamorata. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, in his introduction to the ‘Legacy of Greece,” 
approaching the topic of the beauty of things Greek, 
enters a ‘caveat’ against his own enthusiasm; I am 
anxious,’ says he, ‘‘not to talk nonsense on this ques- 
tion,’ therein tacitly confessing the danger. Yet, it is 
undoubtedly worth one’s pains to attempt a reasoned 
(as opposed to a passionate) defence of the classics in 
Canada. 

The first criticism, then, which any one who undet- 
takes to uphold the study of Latin and Greek in Canadian 
schools and universities must face and answer is that the 
pursuit of these studies is of no immediate and direct 
professional value to the rank and file of students, who 
will probably follow a commercial vocation. Wherever 
Latin be taught, and even more so with Greek, the old 
cry is never silent in the ranks of the Philistines “‘Cwz 
bono?’’ What does it profit a man to know Latin? What 
on earth can be the practical value of Greek? In refer- 
ence to the former question a very direct answer can be 
given; to the latter only such an answer as the objector 
is probably not in a sufficiently happy coign of education- 
al advantage to appreciate. 


There is an old paradox that ‘‘nothing is so useful 
as useless knowledge’; it has all the characteristics that 
a paradox must have, namely, the presentation in a 
forceful form of a half-truth. It is, most unhappily 
for Mr. Chesterton, a fact that a paradox cannot express 
the whole truth, for truth, or at least, the truth of reason, 
being systematic, does not admit within its confines any 
incongruous contraricties, any conflicting contradictions, 
and a paradox is in its nature an apparent contradiction. 


In the paradox which we are considering the flaw 
lies in the false opposition of “‘useful”” to ‘‘useless’’ 1n 
reference to knowledge. There is, indeed, a convenient 
and necessary distinction to be drawn between that 
knowledge which serves a man directly in his profession- 
al duties, and that general knowledge which is not 
pressed into daily service; but it can by no means be con- 
ceded therefore that the former 1s ‘“‘useful,’’ the latter 
“useless.” It can by no means be conceded that a know- 
ledge of the classics, except for the professor or school- 
master, who uses it for professional purposes, 1s ‘“use- 





less."’ But if it is useful, then what purposes does it 


The study of the classics, and Latin in particular, 
has often been urged on one ground of which we must 
beware, namely, that it affords a fine mental training. 
It has long seemed to me futile to defend any study on 
such a ground as this; the same might be urged equally 
well on behalf of the study of the rules of ‘‘Ma Jong’ ; 
anything that this argument touches it degrades, equal- 
izing Greek with Pelmanism, Latin with the theory of 
Equitation. If all that can be said for a subject is that 
it affords a fine mental training, the verdict of “not 
proven’’ must be passed on its usefulness. John Stuart 
Mill was driven to go back upon the doctrine of his 
parental Benthemite on the question of differences of 
quality between one pleasure and another, so far as to 
confess that there is a difference in the quality of pleas- 
ure between ‘‘push-pin and poetry.’’ Any one who 
urges the study of Latin on the ground that it is a fine 
mental training forgets the axiomatic fact that there is 
such a thing as differences of quality in studies as well 
as in pleasures. 

Of the variety of reasons for which the study of the 
classics might be urged, two seem to me to stand forth 
as pre-eminent in importance, especially in reference to 
Canada. The one is the philological, the other the hu- 
manistic. 

It may be true that the Latin taught in Canadian 
schools and universities does not attain the same level 
as that taught in those institutions in the old country 
where the classical tradition is strong; nevertheless it 
is true, also, that on the thoroughness with which that 
elementary Latin is assimilated depends the degree of 
understanding which the student can bring to bear on 
his physics, his geometry, not to mention his French and 
his English. Even on the most elementary plane the 
philological grounds for the study of Latin are in- 
disputably strong. For a man’s greatest weapon is his 
native tongue. It so happens that our native tongue is 
at least half Latin; Latin lives in every other word that 
is uttered. Indeed, one might discount the value of 
Latin entirely if especial and constant emphasis be not 
laid on the etymological dependence of the English 
language on the Latin, of the unsuspectedly high degree 
to which Latinity is woven into the texture of our 
speech. And this has further implications, for if there 1s 
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study. It 1s this opportunity which must be more freely 


given in Canadian schools and universities, for the ability 
is present, whereas the opportunity is too generally 
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one subject which is above all vitalised with the power 
to stimulate the imagination universally it is the study 
of the history of words. When the philological student 
can take a word—a simple hackneyed word, picked up, absent. 

as we might say, in the gutter of our language—and, But, apart from all reason 
submitting it to the microscope of his knowledge, say: there is another, a broader, reas 
“In this or that word and its connection with this or the classics. We have already 
that other word lies latent the whole history of a people division of knowledge into ‘useful’” and ‘‘useless,’’ and 
or epoch,’ does not that touch the imagination? When this fallacy, so common in current thought, is to be 
we learn that the Greek word for a private citizen is attributed, as much as anything, to the commercial allow 
tdsrys, idiot, and recognize that that single word habits of mind and the materialistic philosophy which 
therefore sheds a tremendous light on the Greek attitude had, if not its genesis, at least a rebirth in the Industrial 
towards political life, showing with piercing directness Revolution. As the area and practice of commerce ex 
that they came to regard those who were indifferent to tends, material advantage becomes more and more 
the welfare of their state,—the non-votets,—not as commonly the criterion by which things in increasing coves 
slack but merely as “‘idiots,”’ does not that touch the umber are appraised ; knowledge is ‘‘useful”” when it | gh’ 


s of educational advantage, 
on for the advocacy of © 
referred to the untrue 






















imagination? Is there any passage in English literature serves a profit-getting purpose, ‘useless,’ when it | 
more instinct with interest than that in ‘‘Sesame and fails so to do. Now, it is just this modern insistence on "4 i 
Lilies’ where Ruskin analyses a passage of Milton the acquisition and ‘nculcation of knowledge ‘‘useful” oat 


verbally, on the ground that only by an understanding of in this sense that 1s not only the greatest mental fallacy 


each word, its force and value, caa literature be appreci- put also the greatest practical danger which besets our 
ated? It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the origin pew transatlantic civilization. When a nation has gentich We 
and meaning of words is a subject which interests become steeped in and ridden by the philosophy cof) balsam 
students, particularly boys, vastly, just because a boy’s ‘‘get,’’ the philosophy of the materially advantageous, ay 
interest is engaged most immediately and forcefully by then moral putrescence has set in with social putrescence a 
hard in its wake. No country seems to me more exposed iy 


an appeal to the imagination. 
The second ground which I have singled out of those the danger of such inundation than Canada, I mean by jg, Ou 
reason of geographical juxtaposition; and the only aa’ with 


on which the study of the classics may be defended is ’ 
the humanistic, and this has more particular application adequate dams that can be established to hold off such am 
P| - e e "i ae af 
to Greek than to Latin. In reference to their respective 4 flood are such as education can raise On 4 foundation - 


places in a curriculum there is this difference between of a philosophy of ‘things-good-in-themselves, good | opts t 


Latin and Greek, that whereas the former may with for their own ‘sakes. Tis 
profit be universally taught, the latter and the privileges Therein I suggest the classics find a social as well as 2% 
may 


the pretogative of the few, be- an educational justification; Latin in burnishing and ].): 

cause the real advantage of Greck lies not in, but after, sharpening that principal weapon in a citizen’s armoury, eS 
the mastery of the language itself. Not that per se a his native tongue, in conducing to mastery and facility ) 
knowledge of the Greek vocabulary is valueless; it, like in its use; and, incidentally, if properly taught, in im- 
Latin, has etymological value for the ordinary student of planting an interest in a stimulating and imaginative 
the English language, and, in particular, tothe medical study, that of words, their origin and meaning. And 
student. Also’ the language itself is beautiful, flexible next Greek, with its unrivalled power to cultivate the 
and musical. But the paramount value of Greek lies taste, to develop that vision which ‘sees life steadily and 


which it offers are only 





















here, that not only is it the key to an unrivalled liter- sees it whole’’; to re-establish a true order of values in } his 
ature, but it is a baptism into a new spirit. To expound days when the higher is apt to be overcast by the lower, | St] 
or discuss that spirit would be beyond the compass of the spiritual by the material. For without a quickened wid 
this paper, but the nucleus of it is given by Pericles in his perception that the materially advantageous is properly ma 
famous funeral oration: ‘‘We are lovers of beauty with- but the handmaiden of those higher values which owe | 
out extravagance, lovers of wisdom without unmanli- only to their intrinsic excellence their perennial sover: 
ness.’ Greek indeed affords a baptism into a new spirit, cignty in the human spirit, humanity is human indeed, } 
into the humanistic spirit, but that, the ultimate ad- but not humane in that grand sense in which the claga | 
vantage of the study, must remain the prize only of and the kindred subjects towhich they have given bi 7 he 
© Bi 


such as have the ability and opportunity for advanced are the ‘‘Littere Humaniores.”’ 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR COLLEGES: 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


From “Vanity Fair” Sept. 7925. 


HE following article appeared in the last September 
issue of Vanity Fair. We reprint it here (by 
request) because we think that not only will it 

interest McGill graduates, but also because it undoubted- 
ly reflects the ideas of many Canadians who are as 
dissatisfied as the writer with the tendencies visible in 
our universities. 

One hears a great deal about the ‘‘Americanization 
of our universities. Emphasis on ‘‘Bigness’"—to quote 
Mr. Eaton, on display of all kinds, on new buildings, on 
championships, on organization from above of every 
possible student activity—all this too often seems to be 
the keynote of university development, and it is widely 
deplored as an infection caught from the Americans, and 
one which we would do well to climinate immediately. 
Principals and prominent professors now and then raise 
an official cry against this materialization of intellectual 
things, and their Philippics find an echo in many who 
ate keenly concerned in the real welfare of our uni- 
versities. In spite of protest, however, nothing seems to 
happen. Our Pabeucd courses’ multiply; our ‘‘college 
man’? with his snap courses and just getting by 
ambitions, thrive sad increase; and contrariwise, ‘‘the 
mere scholar, or the mere lover of ideas and the arts who 
looks upon college as a place where he may. . - learn 
to put his talents to their best use for the. . . ultimate 

rogress of the race’’ continues to slip further and further 
into the background of our university life. 

It may be vain to urge on many the supreme values of 
‘useless’ studies and ‘impractical’ cultivation of the 
mind; but it may not be altogethet useless to point to a 
financial aspect of the situation. If the query ‘“What's 
the matter with our colleges’’ goes too long unanswered, 
if nothing is done to act on the solution that is manifest, 
drives, endowment funds, and Alumni appeals will 
begin to fall on ears like Mr. W. P. Eaton’s. Graduates 
will ask with him, ‘‘Why should mediocrity demand 
charity?”’ and then perhaps something will be done. | 

This lift of the eyebrow is not new 1 the United 
States. It is, in fact, becoming a feature of ‘‘American- 
ism’’: also it is one of the few which those who use this 
term in a derogatory sense would wish to see imitated. 
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E ARE in a What’s-The-Matter age. From quest- 

ioning nothing, a generation of more ago, we have 
now taken to questioning everything. It would be a 
vety distressing age for the elderly gentlemen one used 
to see sitting in the windows of the Union League Club, 
reading the Evening Post, in the days when one walked 
up the Avenue for pleasure and met one’s friends. Let 


us hope these poor old gentlemen are gone beyond the 
reach of Time and Change. 

Naturally colleges and college education have not 
escaped the universal critical scrutiny, the more sO 4s 


serious educators were never satisfied with them, even 
when their graduates were most self-satisfied. At the 
present time, certainly, there seems to be hardly a 
college administrator in the country who is sure where 
his college is going, or where he wants it to go, of is 
satisfied with the present status of his institution; while 
in more than one college and university large sections of 
the alumni body are at odds with the policies of the 
president. 


Debate is rife everywhere. 
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As EVERY ALUMNUS is only too painfully aware, one 
result of the educational unrest and uncertainty is a 
never ending series of “‘drives.'’ It seems to me that | 
have been paying money to my dear old school and my 
dear old college, year in and year out now, for more than 
a decade. The State universities tap the public treasury, 
of course, and get all they can through taxes. 


What is the need for all this money? In part only is 
it to pay better salaries to Professors, salaries of whom, 
God knows, were always too low and, in most colleges, 
still are. In much larger part it is to meet the vastly in- 
creased cost of administration, brought about by the 
‘acrease in the number of departments, of new labor- 
atories, of this, that and the other experiment. The 
budget at Columbia is something like $6,000,000 a year 
now and you can study anything there, from biology to 
motion picture writing; from journalism to ethics. There 
is a vast extension department, employing hundreds and 
hundreds of instructors and lecturers ,which provides 
harmless evening entertainment for residents of Morning- 
side Heights, at a small fee, and teaches elevator boys 


- by mail how to write short stories. Even when a great 


new building or department is built and endowed by one 
rich man, it inevitably increases the budget burden, it 
makes more students, more work, more complications, 
and pushes the institution still farther along the path of 
effort to supply vocational training in vast variety; to 
assist students in making a living instead of assisting 
them to live. 

The result of all these drives at the purses of the 
alumni is going to be a reaction—if it hasn’t already 
come; just as the general public is beginning to resent the 
incessant drives for “‘charity,” so that one now runs a 
mile at the approach of a girl scout or a débutante rattling 
a pasteboard box with aslit in the cover. 
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One rorM which this reaction among alumni 1s 
taking is a new and radical consideration of the type of 
boys admitted to college, a transvaluation of human as 
well as educational values. No student pays, as tuition, 
anything like the cost to the college of his education; 
not, probably, more than one quarter at most. What it 
amounts to, then, is that you and I, out of our possibly 
meagre incomes, are practically held up by the drive 
committees, and our own pride, to help pay for the edu- 
cation—so called—of everybody who goes to Harvard 
or Yale or Princeton, or the rest. How many of these 
youths are worth this sacrifice on our part? What are 
they getting out of college that justifies them in asking 
us to pay for it? What percentage of them, in plain 
language, are entitled to be educated at what amounts 
to the public expense? 

Twenty-five years ago I never heard such questions 
asked. But in the last two or three years I have heard 
them asked over and over again. Not long ago a famous 
graduate of Harvard declared, in a meeting of fellow 
alumni, that ‘two things will forever prevent Harvard 
from being a true university and chief among them, is the 
presence at Cambridge, in such large numbers, of the 
genus undergraduate.’’ (The speaker was, by the way, a 
college professor.) A Yale alumnus the other day asked 
me, point blank, ‘“What proportion of your class was 
really entitled to a thousand-dollar-a-year education for 
two-hundred a year?”’ 

“Fifty per cent, maybe,’’ I answered. 

“Not that many in my class, by half,”’ said he. 

And what did we mean by ‘‘entitled to an education?” 

We meant, we finally decided, that only such youths 
should go to, or remain in, a college as go there with a 
real desire to learn, to develop their minds and whoshow, 
after getting there, genuine intellectual curiosity and the 
capacity to do some sort of serious mental work. Then 
we began to run through long lists of men we had known 
in college, or boys we now knew who were going to 
college—and the result was something appalling! Try 
it yourself. A very considerable percentage of all the 
men you knew in college—any college—were there 
because it was the proper place to be. It was their 
family, or social, tradition to go to college. They had 
no intellectual curiosity, no love of learning, no creative 
mental capacity. They just got in, and after they were 
in they selected the snap courses, and just got by. And, 
of course, the lowest of God's creatures is the man who 
is content—sometimes even proud—just to get by. 
College entrance examinations are no effective bar to 
these men, because anybody above the grade of a moron, 
if enough teachers stand over him to make him work, 
or if his father can afford enough tutors, can pass them. 
Neither are examinations of much use in college, unless 
conducted with great severity, and even then they might 
weed out almost as many of the fit as the unfit, for 
original minds—the minds best worth educating—are 
infrequently the Phi Beta Kappa minds and may be 
poor at rigid examinations. 
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If you went to a big preparatory school, or if you have 


had anything to do with such a school, you will be still 
‘aware, if you've ever thought about the mattet at 1 
all, that the majority of the boys there have to be driven. 


further 


There is no inherent response in them to knowledge, to 


things essentially of the mind, and they look upon study — 


as a necessary evil which they must face in order to enjoy 
four years of pleasant country club life at college. Grad- 
uates of public high schools invariably have a higher 
scholastic rating in eastern colleges than "prep school 
graduates, simply because almost all preparatory school 


graduates go to college, but only those public school boys 


go who really have an honest ambition to learn, and yery 
often are obliged to make sacrifices in order to do so. 
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Ir you talk to an average college graduate of the ast — 


thirty years (or sixty, for that matter), you will find him 
certainly no more mentally alert, no more interested in 


ideas, in things of the mind, in change and progress, than 
the non-college man who has got his education for 


himself. In fact, you generally find him much the more 


conservative of the two, much less inclined to admit that ~ 


education never really stops till we die. If he is an artist, 
indeed, he is generally a bit second rate and academic, 
without the free flair of the true creative mind. Eugene 
O'Neill showed a deep instinct when he ran away from 


Princeton in his freshman year, and went to sea as a 


common sailor! For how should a college train an artist, 
when it is half or three-quarters full of care-free young 
gentlemen with no more use for art or ideas than they 
have for the measles, and when most colleges tie all 
students down to a routine of examinations, and when 
some colleges, at least—like Harvard of the new regime— 
are wounded in their deepest dignity by the very thought 
that a creative artist (a genius of the stage) is in its 
midst, and kick him out as quickly as possible? 

There is, of course, an ever increasing and legitimate 
demand, in this industrial century, for higher technical 
education. But this creates no real problem beyond that 


of staff and equipment, because such education is scien- _ 


tific and almost automatically weeds out the unfit. But 
there is also an ever increasing demand for higher edu- 
cation which shall be vocational without being genuinely 
technical. The absurd courses in scenario and short story 
writing (even, I fear, too many of the ‘‘schools of 
journalism’’) are examples of effort to meet this demznd. 
However, not a few of our oldest colleges even, have felt 


the pressure, since the war, in the oldfashioned academic — 


curriculum. The so-called ‘‘Jewish problem’’ in these 
colleges is a result of the desire of a long submerged 
people to get a higher education, not for learning’s sake, 
but because it gets, or seems to get, them on and up inthe 
world. It is in this sense, vocational. With the old-time 
young gentleman of the football field and the social clubs 
pressing in on one hand, and the new-time young man 
who uses a college as a stepping stone to advancement, 
social and financial, pressing in on the other, there some- 
times doesn’t seem to be much room for the mere schclar, 
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of the mere lover of ideas and the arts, who looks upon 
college as a place where he may dwell with similar con- 
genial souls and learn to put his talents to their best use 
fer the furtherance of human knowledge and the ultimate 
progress of the race. 

Yet, I submit, he is the only one of the three who has 
any real right to ask you and me to pay for his education. 
Anyhow, he’s the only one I’m interested in, or to whom 
Ican give my mite without a groan of protest. I am 
not in the least allured by the prospect of helping some 
charming graduate of Groton (most of them arecharming ) 
to get through college, so he may capitalize his football 
fame in a Wall Street bond house. Nor am I in the least 
alured, I fear, by the prospect of helping Isadore Ko- 
pnski’s boy through Harvard, so that he can get a job 
as sub-master in a public school instead of helping papa 
in the cigar business. But I would be willing and glad to 
help to the limit of my financial ability any boy, whether 
Cabot or Kopinski, to go through college if he were 
genuinely interested in learning for its own sake, or if he 
showed some undoubted ability not only to assimilate 
learning, but to handle it creatively so that he gave 
promise of adding something, however slight, to the 
world’s precious stock of humanistic knowledge, or 
philosophy or art. He is the boy for whom a liberal 
college should exist. The rest are dead weight, or worse. 

Now, of course, at any such idea as this the public 
will say: ‘‘How are you going to tell this boy from the 
others?”’ ‘‘Hasn’t anybody a right to a college education? 
Why give it only to this exceptional type?’’ “Don't you 
know that a lot of men, even the dumb-bells, get some- 
thing worth while out of college, even if it’s just by 
being there?’’ “Don’t you believe that the friendships 
and associations, the spirit and loyalty, of college life 
make better citizens?’’ And so forth. Ask your own. 
I've heard them all. 

I'll say at once that a State university, supported by 
the public funds, is in honor bound to take any boy or 
girl in that state who can pass a reasonable examination, 
and keep this boy and girl as long as he or she can main- 
tain a C grade. They are, as a result, vast, unwieldy 
institutions striving hard to find some way to satisfy 
their educational consciences, for they know well how 
little they affect much of theirhuman material. But nosuch 
compulsion rests on private institutions, and, outside 
of their strictly technical departments they are or should 
be free to choose whether they will be country clubs and 
‘emi-vocational schools, or whether they will be a body 
of intellectually alert young men gathered together to 
eek for the truth in an atmosphere of dispassionate 
learning and passionate curiosity. The bugaboo of the 
“dear old college days’’ and the friendships, and the 
loyalties created, and the ‘“‘training of character”’ for 
“citizenship’’ (i.e. for conservatism and mob thinking) 
s one of the chief obstacles of course, to choosing this 
atter aim. 

Harvard, our richest university, now has an endow- 
nent, in addition to the value of its physical plant, of 
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close to $70,000,000. Columbia has almost as much. Yet 
they are incessantly seeking more, in order to maintain 
their multifarious activities and house and train their 
ever increasing thousands of students. It all sounds 
tremendously impressive on paper, and the vast physical 
plants, crowded ever more thickly together to the ex- 
clusion of light and green grass and peace and quiet, 
thrills the typical graduate, with his American ideal of 
bigness, till he fairly glows with pride!—and goes down 
into this pocket again. 

Yet some of us cannot help wondering if the gain is as 
great as it seems; if a more rigorous selection of students 
instead of a physical expansion would not be the better 
way to meet the problem. The colleges will, of course, 
retort that they are constantly jacking up their stand- 
ards; and it is quite true that probably most of us who 
were graduated twenty-five years ago would find it 
impossible to make the grade in Harvard or Yale today. 
Twentieth century youth, however has jacked up its 
capacity, and finds no great difficulty. Indeed, the col- 
lege boys of today not only do more work in their class- 
rooms but do more outside at the same time, than their 
fathers did. Which, perhaps, merely proves that their 
fathers didn’t do nearly enough! So it seems fairly ap- 
parent that a mere increased severity of examination 
marks is ineffective in holding down the number of 
college students and preventing the university from being 
in a perpetual and breathless rush of endowment drives 
and building operations. 

The effort of several universities, women’s as well as 
men’s, to select chosen pupils at the end of the sopho- 
more year, and thereafter permit them perhaps under 
tutorial guidance to do individual and posssibly creative 
work, is, I think, a happy omen. Why not carry it 
farther, and drop from college at the end of the sopho- 
more yeat everybody who has not shown the character 
and mental capacity to do such work? Why not make 
the colleges training schools of leadership, in reality 
instead of in name only? Any college teacher will tell 
you—I've been one and I know—that half at least of his 
human material is hopelessly mediocre, uncreative, and, 
in any high sense, impenetrable. It may make enthusi- 
astic alumni of the dear old university, but it will never 
make intellectual leaders. In college, it stands definitely 
in the way of a coherent atmosphere of creative scholar- 
ship and achievement. Why not drop it altogether? 
Why, after all, is any private institution obligated to try 
to educate it, in return for one quarter of the actual cost? 
Why should mediocrity demand charity? 

If, however, this recommendation is too drastic and 
would hurt too much the pride of fathers of the class of 
'99, here is another one. Let all boys who have not, by 
the end of their sophomore year, shown the character 
and mental capacity to be trusted with individual spec- 
ialization, thereafter pay as tuition the entire sum which 
their education costs the college. That is to say, a boy 
who had proved his capacity to do real scholarly work 
in Greek or French, or who had shown creative ability 
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; oe : ite from endowment — 
‘a drama or music, criticism or chemistry, would con- the harrassed alumni a brief respite fro 


tinue to pay, let us say, $200 a year. But the boy who drives. ae ‘1 
‘ust got by,’’ who was plainly the “‘college man’ type, Not that I expect for an instant that this plan wi 
who could make the usual grade but could not, or would anywhere be tried! Our colleges are, after all, but te 
a not, tackle the cliffs and peaks of learning, would there- flections of the nation. We are still, as a nation, laboring 

| after pay $1000 a year—or his father would. If, out of a under the dreadful ideal of Bigness. We will have to get 
| class of 500, half the boys were of this latter type (as at over that before out colleges can substitute for it an ideal : 
| q present they certainly would be), there would be an in- of quality, of creative perfection. Our colleges are, in- 
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oi creased income to the college of $200,000 with another deed, democratic. That 1s the chief trouble with them. 
ai) $200,000 from the senior class on the same basis. This is For democracy, in the intellectual world, is another way 





1 the interest on $8,000,000, and might conceivably give of spelling mediocrity. 
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ORD GOD OF HOSTS, Thy glorious Name we praise, or 
For now a new light breaks across the sea, dn 
Our foolish hearts had fallen far from Thee, : 
And, fed on hate, the fruit of bitter days, 
Distrusting all, we wandered in a maze 1 
Of dark suspicion, groping hopelessly. _ ' 
We saw no outlet to a world set free | 
From war and anguish and the greed which slays. | 
But Thou hast hearkened to the orphan’s cry, _ 
The heart's despair, man’s broken prayers for peace; . 


No more shall might be right and evil good; 
For, lo, above those lands where brave men lie, 

A vision dawns of days when wars shall cease, 
And all mankind be one vast brotherhood. 


FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT. 
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A FOREIGN UNIVERSITY 


By Ba & Noad 


IFTY YARDS up a grey undistinguished-looking 

' street leading out of the Rue des Ecoles there is 

a gloomy stone archway, very like a thousand 

other Parisian archways. Pass through it, and you stand 

in a small paved court, with a chapel on your right, at 

the top of some broad steps, and a plain triple door facing 

you. A few young men and women walk briskly across 

the court or along the galleries surrounding it on three 

sides. This is the Sorbonne, one of the oldest and most 
famous universities of Europe. 


Within the doors there are the entrances to big un- 
comfortable amphitheatres, often ill-ventilated, never 
very bright. The corridors that run in a bewildering 
criss-cross pattern from side to side of the building are 
bare and dark; plaster casts from the antique and modern 
frescoes merely enhance the pervading air of chilly and 
depressing unamiability. You.look in vain for common- 
rooms, where students may meet and chat; even a 
smoking-room is absent—smoking on the premises is 


prohibited. 


Altogether, to the visitor from overseas, the place 
appears in dire need of improvement. Yet it has few 
rivals in the world as a centre of intellectual activity. 
The Sorbonne, without the superb material equipment 
possessed by the larger American colleges, without any 
insistence on the moulding value of traditions, without 
common-tooms, without a campus, without sports, 
organized or unorganized, manages to supply the mental 
needs of French youth. Here, the hungry sheep look up 
and are fed. 


The humble foreigner (if he is not humble after 
having passed through the Bureau des Renseignements 
he has no right to consider himself a foreigner) may be 
excused for asking the question: ‘‘How has this come 
about? How is it that, lacking almost everything that 
we consider essential to the success of an educational 
institution, this college is able to produce scholars, and 
scholars who are proud of their connection with the Sor- 
bonne? What is the force that binds together professors 
and students, making of them a homogeneous com- 
munity, and of their efforts after knowledge a scholar- 
ship second to none?’’ Let me try, however imper- 
fectly, to consider some answers that might be made. 


Is the solution to be found in a social,bond, a mass of 
common instincts and traditions, such as is to be seen at 
work among the undergraduates of the great English 
universities, who, drawn almost exclusively from the 
public schools, are brought together in circumstances 


facilitating their intercourse, and allowed to share the 
best their contemporaries and their seniors can produce? 
It is not. Some of the Sorbonne students are fairly well 
off, others are exceedingly poor. Some have been trained 
at Paris, others in the provinces. Ali, or practically all, 
are the products of a state system of education, but that 
system sticks rigorously to the intellectual side of its 
function; the ‘‘Lycée’’ does not represent for the Sor- 
bonne matriculant what his “‘school”’ represents for the 
Oxford or Cambridge one. 


Nor is the link a religious one. The fact that the 
great majority of the students belong to L’Action Fran- 
caise, the Royalist and Catholic organisation, seems to 
point to this conclusion, it is true. But it does not take 
an observer long to find out that what interests the 
student in L’Action Francaise is the opportunity of 
backing a lost cause—the cause of the Bourbons, of 
Léon Daudet and of Charles Plaurras—along with the 
added incentives of fiery speeches, noisy parades, and 
scuffles with the police. The chapel of the Sorbonne is 
cold and naked, and the crowd which fills it on Sunday 
afternoons comes to hear the music of Bach and of 
Handel rendered in a series of concerts. For every church 
member among the undergraduates you can find, not a 
violent disbeliever, but a young man to whom organized 
religion means very little. 


But, you will say, at least there is community of 
race—nearly all these lads are French, and the French, 
it is well known are a clannish people. Unfortunately 
the facts are otherwise. The Sorbonne is full of foreign- 
ers. You may attend a lecture on, let us say, Italian 
literature; the man on your left is a Czecho-Slovak, your 
other neighbour a Pole. In front are a Scottish girl, a 
Canadian, a Russian, a curé from Jugo-Slavia, a Corsi- 
can (who makes a hash of both French and Italian), 
and an Austrian. Sprinkled about the room are half-a- 
dozen men and women of pure French patentage and birth. 
In the elementary courses they are proportionately much 
more numerous than this. But, on the other hand, among 
the candidates for the doctorate the aliens are extremely 
strong. To form part of a group of such candidates, in 
weekly consultation with the professor, is to realize that 
Paris is, as it always has been, the intellectual capital 
of Europe. 


No, the feeling which animates this assembly of 
young men and women and their mentors is not a social 
sympathy, a religious fervour, or a racial agreement. It 
is simply an earnest seeking after knowledge. The 
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question on the answer to which one’s standing depends 
is never, ‘‘Whose son is he?’’, ‘‘What does he believe?’’, 
or ‘‘Where does he come from?’’; but ‘‘What does he 
know?’ 

“Then,” acritic may rejoin, ‘‘they area one-sided lot, 
and have missed part of their education.’ Well, the 
Sorbonne lives on the idea that the college man or 
woman is sufficiently mature to know his or her physical 
needs. There is no campus, but the Luxembourg Gard- 
ens are only a hundred yards or so away. Walk there, if 
you need exercise. Are you feeling the want of more 
violent exertion? ‘‘Join a football club, or swim in one 
of the numerous baths that line the Seine Gf you are 
brave enough.) But don’t bother me about it,’’ is the 
reply of the educationalist. As a matter of fact, ath- 
letics are still treated in Paris to a certain amount of 
raillery. The word ‘‘fou’’ is not, I believe, used now in 
connection with them; but you can see that occasionally 
it is not very far from people’s lips. 

If you, as in duty bound, defend the attitude to sports 
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you have always maintained, by pointing to their value 
as character-builders, you are faced with polite scorn, 
“Do you tell me that everyone should play fut-bol 
because Life is like a game of fut-bol2”’ cries the Parisian 
“Life is life, and unlike anything 
am content to accept it, without 
likening it to any of its minor manifestations. And 
while you are striving to draw an analogy between an 
end run and a deal in wheat, or a forty-yard punt and an ~ 
election, your interlocutor, being thoroughly fixed in- 
his opinion, allows his attention to wander. You Can 
always bring it back, though, by criticizing the latest al 
book on Montaigne. Se ig 
Such is the spirit of this great foreign institution, } im 
Whether it can ever flourish in our country, and whether | i 
such a transplanting would be advisable—these are ] ym! 
questions which it is not for me to answer. I have tried | ™ 
only to set forth an idea of education that does not pre- 


cisely correspond to our Own. 


or other contiental. 
else in the world. I 
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ASTRONOMY AND McGILL UNIVERSITY 


By A. Vibert Douglas 


T THE two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 

the foundation of the Royal Observatory of 

Greenwich by Charles the Second, an event 
celebrated last summer at the close of the International 
Astronomical Conference, the growing interest in as- 
tronomy and the world-wide recognition of the import- 
ance of this branch of investigation, were emphasized 
by the Astronomer Royal in a speech in which he re- 
viewed the great observatories of today in the order of 
their seniority. 


The oldest existing observatory is that at the Vatican. 
Next in order are the 17th Century foundations, Leyden, 
Copenhagen, Paris, Greenwich. In the 18th Century 
came Prague, Geneva, Milan, Oxford, Rome, San Fern- 
ando, Madrid, Coimbra. But the 19th Century was un- 
precedented in this respect and witnessed the foundation 
in 1820 of Cambridge and Cape of Good Hope, in 1840 
Harvard and Philadelphia, and then one after another 
of the great American Observatories. 


In the short periods of their existence, the American 
Observatories have accumulated an immense amount of 
observational material and its discussion by men of 
marked ability has added very greatly to our knowledge 
of the Universe—the nature, distribution and motion of 
planets, satellites, stars and nebulae. 


With such a spirit of keen astronomical research 
permeating the Universities of the United States, it is 
not to be wondered at that, more and more, astronomy 
is taking its place in the undergraduate and post-grad- 
uate curricula of the Universities and Colleges of the 
land. The writer was present last August at a round- 
table discussion on The Relation of the Astronomer to 
the Community, when Professor S. B. Barrett, of Yerkes 
Observatory, gave the opening paper and representatives 
of some ten different Colleges took part in the discussion. 
Apart from the definite courses in Astronomy and Astro- 
physics leading to degrees in these subjects and in- 
tended primarily as a training for those looking toward 
Astronomy as a profession, much stress was laid upon 
courses in general astronomy which form an integral 
part of the scheme of undergraduate education. One 
after another of the Professors from the American Col- 
leges outlined the courses offered to their undergraduates, 
almost always including an optional non-mathematical 
course designed primarily to acquaint students with the 
outstanding facts of the Solar System and its relation 
to the Stellar Universe, and to give them some familiarity 
with the main constellations, and with the methods em- 


ployed in the modern study of variable stars, binaries, 
clusters, and an introduction to stellar physics. 


And then, suddenly, the writer was asked about 
Astronomy at McGill! What could be said? Little 
enough at best, but coming after the accounts of the 
Professors who had spoken, it seemed less still. The 
reply was something like this—There is, unfortunately, 
no full department of Astronomy at McGill. What As- 
stronomy is taught, is given as a half-session course (and 
a very good one) under the Mathematics Department, to 
honour students in Mathematics and Physics. 


It is true that every McGill graduate may be proud of 
the work done at McGill for the entire Dominion in the 
matter of Time Signalling, but as far as providing for any 
teaching in Astronomy, McGill is far behind the Ameri- 
can Universities. There is interest in Astronomy as is 
proved by the fact that a Montreal Centre-of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada is kept alive chiefly by 
the efforts of certain officers of instruction at McGill, 
though the society has no official connection with the 
University. Interest in Astrophysics is evidenced by the 
fact that four of the Graduate Colloquia in Physics were 
assigned to this topic during the last two years, and 
indeed the physics of the stars is throwing so much light 
upon some aspects of terrestrial physics, that no Depart- 
ment of Physics can afford to ignore it. 


It is not always that a keen scientist who is in the 
forefront of research is much interested in the populart- 
zation of his subject—the dissemination of his knowledge 
to the undergraduate and to the general public; but there 
are great examples of men of science who, realizing their 
obligation to the community, have been enthusiastic 
supporters of every effort to pass on to others something 
at least of the broader outlook which they have helped 
to unfold. Both the Director of Yerkes Observatory and 
the Director of Harvard College Observatory are men of 
this class, inspiring lecturers, enthusiastic passers-on 
of the gems of thought which they garner from the skies. 
Each has spoken to the writer of the immense value he 
sets upon Astronomy in the schools and colleges as a 
means of awakening the imagination of youth, of up- 
lifting their thoughts above and beyond petty things, of 
stimulating their interest in Nature and training their 
powers of logical thought. This spirit will spread in 
Canada as it is doing in the United States, and the obli- 
gation of training teachers to mect this need falls on our 
Universities today. 


Canada’s two Observatories are not the product of 
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her Universities, but are Government Institutions—the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, and the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.—institutions 
which are placing Canada second to none in regard to 
the quality, though, of course, not in the quantity, of 
her Astronomical and Astrophysical research. Canada’s 
Universities must shoulder the responsibility of training 
men to carry on this work. Thus far the University of 
Toronto has borne this burden alone, and they can point 
with pride to a number of astronomers who received their 
preliminary training within the walls of Toronto Uni- 
versity. 

Surely it is time that the oldest University in our land 
ceased practically to ignore the oldest of the sciences— 
for man began to study the heavens from the time that 
he first straightened his spine and turned his face up- 
ward toward the light. Though venerable in its age, 
Astronomy is perenially young, and no science is today 
stepping out with greater vigour into realms yet uncon- 
quered than is Astrophysics. Furthermore, McGill 
University has received assurance from the Dominion 


Observatory, Ottawa, that they would gladly co-operate _ 


in a scheme whereby training in general astronomy, 
celestial mechanics and astrophysics would be given at 
McGill and practical training in observational astronomy 
given during the summer months at the Dominion Ob- 
servatory. Such an arrangement could not be otherthan 
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al, strengthening bonds already formed : 


mutually benefict sie se 
and the Dominion Civil Service. 


between the University 
One of the best known and internationally respected - 
astronomers of California told the writer a year Of SOago 
that in the western States, McGill University was re- 
garded as the Cambridge of North America. The Cam- — 
bridge of North America! What a tribute to her Past— ~ 


but what a challenge to her Present and her Future! 


Cambridge has its traditions of Newton, Herschel, , J\ 
Adams, Darwin and now Newall, Eddington, Jeans and | |! 
Milne in astronomy, and Newton, Stokes, Maxwell, 


Raleigh, and now Thomson, Wilson, Rutherford, Aston k of th 
in Physics; and McGill in its 105 years can point to great | «ill 


thinkers, pioneer scientists, Fellows of the Royal Soc- | 3 
iety, an Isaac Newton Scholar—men who have probed a 
the mysteries of earth, air and water, the scattering of — * 


light, the tides, the atom—but can anyone picture the 
Cambridge of North America without a Department of — 


‘ 
Astronomy? - 
oe un 

Can our University hope to merit that title in the 
eyes of her Southern co-workers in education and te | 
search if she fall so far behind them in the matter of As} 
tronomy. Living Powers of the Present, make the McGill | . 


of today and the McGill of tomorrow worthy to be | ,, 
deemed The Cambridge of North America! Shades of | 4. 
the Departed, rise up and point the way! Ti 
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THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


By Helen E. Guiton 


N these days when the problems of unemployment 
and of monetary distress are making such an urgent 
appeal, it may be questioned whether the existence 

of the University Settlement is a sufficiently vital nec- 
essity to receive the support of the public. 


But a visit to the Settlement House, or perhaps even a 
short description of the work which the Settlement is 
trying to accomplish will dispel these doubts. 


Statistics are dry reading, but sometimes necessary. 
Here are a few taken from our Settlement files. Fifteen 
hundred people use the Settlement every week. Over 
one thousand families are connected with the Settle- 
ment. Nine hundred children use the Settlement Lib- 
rary, to most of them it is the only chance to get a 
really good book to read. Last year, 328 children were 
treated at the Dental Clinic. 35 children daily attend 
the School Lunch Room, and 20 attend the pre-school 
kindergarten every day. 14 visits were paid weekly to 
school children at their homes. A miscellaneous col- 
lection of facts and figures, perhaps, but all having their 
bearing on the true purpose of the Settlement’s existence. 
From the little lad toiling up the stairs to the kinder- 
garten, to the big brother whose choice of reading in the 
library is running along lines which might surprise even 
the librarians: from the tinest Brownie singing her elfin 
song around the Brownie Totem-pole to the oldest 
Ranger whose many badges mark her as one well versed 
in Guide lore—all are standing on the threshold of 
citizenship. And these future citizens of ours come from 
homes of twenty-three different nationalities. How, 
then, can they become citizens of one country? For good 
citizenship betokens knowledge and love of country. 
The obvious training-ground of citizenship is the home 
and the school. But many of these little folks come from 
homes where the traditions, the customs, and even the 
language spoken are foreign; for they are ‘“‘first genera- 
tion’ immigrants. Too soon these children themselves 
must become to their parents the interpreters of the 
customs of this new country. This tends to lessen the 
authority of the parent, and to bring about an unnatural 
home condition. Pathetic, indeed, are the attempts of 
a foreign mother to understand her wayward soa whom 
she sees travelling far from the customs in which she 
herself was brought up; but he, could the mother but 
understand, is really only making an attempt to adjust 
himself to his new surroundings. 

And what of the schools? It is impossible to give 
exact figures, and even an estimate would not approach 





the facts; but the number of children of school age who 
do not attend school, and the number who must work at 
far too young an age in order to eke out the family in- 
come, is appalling. The result of this economic pressure 
is to force the young boy or girl to take any job which 
comes to hand. Street trades, selling papers, ‘minding 
cars,’ ‘‘pin-boys,’’ and innumerable other blind-alley 
jobs, together with lack of education, are killing the 
hopes and ambitions of the* boy or girl who for the 
first time has placed his feet on the road which should lead 
to honor and success. 


What is the Settlement doing to combat these existing 
evils? By their visits to the homes of their neighbours 
and by providing opportunity for wholesome recreation 
and self-improvement in the Settlement House, Settle- 
ment workers are interpreting to those new comers to 
our city the customs and traditions, the hopes and the 
oprortunities, of this new land. Slow, very slow, this 
work must be; for the foreign mother is a little diffident 
at first—she cannot understand the why and wherefore 
of the visit. But a little patience, much sympathy and 
understanding, and she is soon won over; the Settlement 
worker becomes a welcome visitor. Thus the ground is 
prepared in which the seed can be sown. Many of these 
mothers must work outside the home to help support 
the family, and the children are invited to attend the 
Settlement lunch-room. Often they have not been tfe- 
ceiving just the right kind of food—it is so hard to know 
what to buy in this new country, and the child- 
ren are not looking very well—so the lunch-room can 
correct faults of diet. Still more money must be had to 
keep the large family; and the eldest boy, though still 
only a little lad, must get work. The help of the Settle- 
ment’s ‘employment department,’’ which in a quiet 
way is even attempting vocational guidance, will pro- 
vide the boy with the kind of position which gives 
opportunity for advancement. Sometimes, however, the 
family is more fortunate, and the children need not work. 
The school-visiting committee, which is doing all in 
its power, by establishing a closer contact between school 
and home, to keep the children at school, is also slowly 
removing obstacles, many of them physical ones, to the 
development of the best that is in the child. 


In October, the attendance at the Settlement was 
seven thousand one hundred and ninety-six. Seven 
thousand one hundred and ninety-six contracts and 
opportunities for service. But the Settlement has gone 
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even a step further. Its volunteer workers now number — the Side of the Roac 


‘ -e it ; otis AC ur young people 
eighty. All these volunteers by theit work are givin To teach o 
nit : and to show them the value 


heir city and their country, is 


to our neighbours a splendid example of the value of knowledge, self-control, 

service, and are carrying back to the various communi- of service to their home, t 
F Pf oe » Certlement s many 
ties which they represent the gospel of the “House by the aim of the Settlement s man} 
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THE “LUGY DAL 


By John S. Hall 


HREE hundred years ago, explorers and fur-traders, 

Jesuit priests burning to extend the domain of the 

Church, paddled up the Ottawa River into the 
Mattawa River and on to Trout Lake, portaged into Lake 
Nipissing, and down the French River to Georgian Bay 
and the Great Lakes. 

As the seventeenth century drew to a close, Cham- 
plain, LaSalle and de Tonty, Radisson, Joliette, Fathers 
Marquette and Hennepin, and du L’Hut, made use of this 
established highway of waters. One Galinee, a Sulpician, 
a man gifted in his particular line, drew and has left 
remarkably accurate maps of that region. 

In 1867—two hundred years later—Confederation of 
the Provinces of Canada was consummated, one of the 
strongest binding ties being the assurance of the early 
construction of a transcontinental railway. 

A few years later, after times of stress and tribulation, 
the surveyors of the Canadian Pacific Railway, following 
in the footsteps of those brave and dauntless early ex- 
plorers and missionaries, sought their Westward line 
up the valley of the Ottawa to its confluence with the 
Mattawa, on from there, traversing the portage from 
Trout Lake to Lake Nipissing and following the setting 
sun along its northerly shore. 

The present City of North Bay stands on this old time 
portage between the two lakes. 

By the 9th of November, 1882, steel was laid to this 
point, and on that date the “Lucy Dalton’’ steamed in; 
the first locomotive to raise the forest echoes with its 
whistle. 

Built ten years previously by that man famous in 
those days for his locomotives, William Mason, of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, she differed fundamentally from 
the engines of today in that she burned wood. They had 
not as yet turned to coal as a fuel for locomotives. 

This engine was originally owned by the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa Railway. At that time she bore no 
number. She was the ‘‘Lucy Dalton.’’ Lord Lisgar 
was then Governor-General of Canada. His gracious 
lady had brought her young sister with her to Canada— 
a maiden noted for her great beauty. She was Lucy 
Dalton, and this prototype of the immense machines of 
today was named after her, a most delicate tribute. 

In her pristine glory, “Lucy Dalton’’ was beautiful 
to behold. She had a highly polished Russian iron 
jacket, banded with broad strips of shining brass. The 
casings of her sand-box and steam dome were brass. 
Bronze hand-railings and decorative acorns adorned her 
from the point of the old “‘cow-catcher’’ to the back of 
the funny little ‘“‘tender.’’ Her bell shone resplendent. 


Running boards and wheel splashers were edged with 





brass and striped with bright colors. On the sides of her 
massive headlight pretty pastoral scenes were embel- 
lished in oils by a skilful artist. Her name was proudly 
delineated on the sides of her cab in fancy letters, shaded 
and relieved by scroll work in vivid, though fine, tints 
of red and yellow and green and blue. Her tires and the 
ends of her axles were polished until they shone. Her 
wheels and tender were striped with loving care by some 
oldtime carriage painter. Much affection and lavish 
labor was bestowed upon her by the builders. 

Her simple cylinders had a bore of 15 inches. The 
stroke of the pistons was 24 inches. Her little copper 
firebox and brass tube boiler carried a steam pressure of 
140 pounds to the square inch. Four coupled driving 
wheels, 60 inches in diameter, gave her a tractive effort 
of ten thousand pounds; a puny contrast to the monsters 
of today, who have increased that power seven-fold. 

In the course of a few years the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Railway passed into the hands of the promoters 
of the Canadian Pacific and lost its specific identity. It 
remains today as the Prescott Branch of that vast trans- 
portation system. 

As construction started west of Ottawa, the “Lucy 
Dalton,’’ now given the road number “‘g,”’ in addition 
to her name, went into that service and continued 
efficiently at work until Engineer Alex. Gillie and Fire- 
man Lott Britton brought her to a stop where the present 
Canadian Pacific station now stands in North Bay. 

It was no easy job railroading in those days. Wood 
was often scarce, and many times the crew would have to 
stop and forage in the bush beside the track for fuel. 
When a wood yard was reached there was not always dry 
pine or maple to be had. Much was often green and at 
times all was wet. Water was sometimes even a more 
difficult problem. Old timers often relate how they 
would have to stop and get all hands to shovel snow into 
the tender, where it was melted with the steam, in order 
to get them to the next water tank or pond where they 
could use a syphon. 

Early this year of 1925, enterprising citizens sought 
and obtained a City Charter for their progressive Town of 
North Bay. To receive and celebrate this event an Old 
Home Week was proposed, organized and held during 
the month of August. As the main part of a large pro- 
gramme of activities and demonstrations, an Historical 
Pageant was arranged for, depicting in detail stages in 
the life and history of the community from-its earliest 
days. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was, and still is, a most 
important factor in this progress, and it was thought by 
Mr, H. J. Humphrey, General Superintendent, Algoma 
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District, Canadian Pacific, and Mr. T. Hambley, his 
master mechanic, that no finer memorial of this fact 
could be made than to construct a replica of the first 
locomotive to steam into that forest clearing which has 
since grown into such an attractive City. 

It was a happy decision. Work began at once on the 
“Lucy Dalton.’’ Detailed drawings for her construction 
were made from old photographs by the writer and the 
mechanics of the large shops of the Canadian Pacific, 
under the direction of Thomas Hambley, the master 
mechanic,and W. G. Chandler, the general foreman, 
labored enthusiastically to perfect her. 

Not to be outdone by the Locomotive Department, 
the General Car Foreman, J. E. Hughes, designed and 
built a caboose, on a scale commensurate with the engine 
and complete in every detail. Finally the train was 
complete, about seven-cighth full size, and secretly, by 
night, the engine and caboose were moved to a command- 
ing position from whence the Historical Pageant was to 
move off. 

The day for the demonstration broke fine and clear. 

Swarthy, bedizened and yelling Nipissing and Algon- 
quin Indians led off, moving in war patties and waving 
their tomahawks; silent ‘“‘Coureurs-de-bois’’ clad in 
skins and furs, axe in belt and flint-lock in hand, fol- 
lowed. Next came the black and brown cowled priests, 
patient and persistent; many bore marks of Six Nations’ 
savageries; Galinee, astrolabe in hand, was amongst 
them. Right on their heels was Champlain and his 
party of gentlemen adventurers, moving over the un- 
known waters in birch bark canoes paddled by redskins, 
and gatbed in the latest fashions of Versailles! 

Following them was the fur-trader, trapper and hunter 
of a later date, still in moccasins, but with evidences in 
his arms and equipment of an advance in civilization. 

And then!—Proudly steamed the ‘‘Lucy Dalton.” 
Engineer Gillie and Fireman Britton, on the alert, oc- 
cupied their respective places in the cab. On the rear 
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platform of the caboose was the ‘conductor, J. i. 
Hughes, present superintendent of the Ottawa Division 
of the Canadian Pacific and an old-time trainman, and 
W. Dreany, now General Yardmaster at North Bay, his 
‘rakeman,”” brake club in hand, as he so often held it 
in years gone by. 

The whistle blew, the bell rang, and the smoke rolled 
out of the smoke stack! 

A short distance up the street the train stopped to get 
its orders. George Hutcheson, an old-time Operator and 
Train Dispatcher, now superintendent of Transportation 
of the Algoma District of the Canadian Pacific, had them 
in readiness—orders to run wild,’’ as the old terms ran. 
There were no complicated signals of lights displayed, 
no elaborate ‘‘19"’ or ‘“31’” orders, just a slip or two of 
small sized paper, a hand signal from the conductor at 
the rear, a toot-toot! of the whistle, and they were on 
their way again. 

Much applause came from the Old-Timers who lined 
the streets in thousands. The contrast between the 
grinning savage and man’s example of the ‘essential 
factor in transportation and civilization’ was complete. 


Through the long mile and a half of cheering crowds 
the ‘‘Lucy Dalton’’ proudly steamed her way, stifring 
hearts of many of the older generation as they visualized 
the changed conditions and the mighty progress from 
those days when man’s lot was a continual battle with 
the great forces of Nature. Those wete hard days, but 
good days, nevertheless, those days of long ago. 


And just as the steam locomotive portrayed the 
change from the birch bark canoes of the primitive Indian 
to the present day, so did she prophesy for the future 
an era of prosperity for the Baby City of the Dominion 
of Canada, based on the labor and sacrifices of those 
early explorers and settlers who carved a way for the 
greatest transportation system in the world through that 
trackless wilderness. 


The Model of the ‘‘Lucy Dalton,” 1882, standing beside one of the present engines of the C.P.R., in North Bay, Ont. 
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THE BRITISH COMMON WEATH AND _ but it is at least an effective way of bringing us nearer 


ITS UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
By C. P. MaclInnes 
(Longmans, Green) 

HIS LITTLE BOOK of less than 200 pages presents 

admirably some of the more pressing problems 

before the British statesman today. It is written 
with a fine consciousness of the influence which the Em- 
pire ought to and does exert in this critical period in 
world affairs, and displays for the most parta proper judg- 
ment and estimate of events such as can only be secured 
by sound historical learning. Mr. MaclInnes writes also 
in a clear style andnot withouta little power of phrasing 
which makes the book interesting and pleasant reading. 
The book is divided into three parts, one dealing with the 
problem of Dominion status, one with the principle of 
Trusteeship, and the third with the Indian question. 
All three are presented well and give a balanced account 
of what the British Empire stands for at the present time. 


The first part will naturally be of greatest interest to 
Canadian readers, and it is that which we desire to ex- 
amine more closely. Be it said that Mr. MaclInnes is 
well fitted to discuss the problem of the Dominions, in 
as much as his Canadian birth and education have been 
followed within recent years by residence in England, 
where, both at Oxford and at the University of Bristol, 
he has come into close personal contact with many of our 
leading Imperial thinkers and statesmen. He should 
thus be in a favourable position to treat the problems 
with a broad vision. 


This anticipation of good things is realized during the 
opening pages of the book, where one is struck by the 
author’s apparent grasp of the essentials of his problems. 
It is refreshing to us to read the easy way in which he 
disposes of the legal treatment of Imperial problems and 
the unnecessary troubles which such treatment inevit- 
ably gives us. He refuses,for example, to be daunted by 
the doctrine of sovereignty. If the theory of sovereignty 
as understood in the part is applicable both to the British 
Commonwealth of today, it is the thing which is wrong, 
not the British Commonwealth. The Austinian doc- 
trine was formulated to explain a form of political 
society which no longer exists. This does not tell us 
why the theory happens to be inadequate, and for that 
reason will probably be inacceptable to the lawyers, 


to the heart of the problem. 

Unfortunately, however, it must now be confessed 
that we are never brought to this point. Further perusal 
completes our disappointment, for whatever the future 
of the British Dominion is or ought to be, it is surely 
true that there is some middle course between the com- 
plete independence of the Dominions and the complete 
diplomatic unity of the Empire which Mr. Maclnnes 
desires. This is surely the meaning of Lausanne and 
Locarno, and if we are unable to fit these significant 
events into our imperial theories, then, like sovereignty 
itself, it is a sad day for our theories. Yet this is just 
the position into which Mr. MaclInnes has driven us, for 
apart from complete separation and independence there 
are apparently only two courses open to us (1) Imperial 
Federation by which is meant the impossible idea of an 
Imperial parliament or second chamber in London and 
(2) a development of ‘‘the system of co-operation and 
consolidation which worked so well during the war and 
at the Peace Conference.’’ That is to say, the Empire 
must necessarily act as one, and as long as the Dominions 
have representatives at London in the drafting and the 
execution of this united foreign policy, nothing further 
can be desired. All that remains then is to construct the 
necessary constitutional machinery in London. 

But it is significant that Mr. MacInnes does not meet 
the difficulties that arise, apparently because he thinks 
that it is so easy to draw up a constitution that it may be 
left without danger to the experts. 

But we think the difficulty goes deeper than this and 
on the further problem Mr. MacInnes sheds no light. 
He refers to the Chanak incident, but misinterprets it, 
as we believe. Is it true, as he infers, that Chanak re- 
flects nothing more than our discontent with existing 
constitutional machinery? Is it true that as a result of 
Chanak we are now eagerly pressing that ‘the Foreign 
Office must come to recognize itself not as the Foreign 
Office of Great Britain only, but of the whole Empire?” 
Has it not rather revealed to us the possibility that so 
long as we labour under the conception of a United 
Empire and refuse to think in terms of a British Com- 
monwealth of Independent Nations, just so long are we 
running the risk either of warring for a cause which we 
are not in a position to make our own, or of placing 
ourselves in the equally undesirable position of appearing 
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as a black leg in the imperial union? Bothareequally re- 
pugnant to a self-respecting people. 


Mr. MaclInnes’ root touble seems to lie in his dis- 
trust of nationalism. It is legitimate, apparently, to be 


| proud of my family, my school, my university, my city, 


my church, my Empire, and my League of Nations, but 
I must have no similar feeling for my nation. Apparently 
in this single instance of human association its evil 
tendencies outweigh its good. We are told that ‘‘though 
there is doubtless much good in nationalism, the people 
of this generation are more conscious of its evils’’ (p. 4) 
and for the British Dominions to aspire to this status 
will “‘only result in an increase in the number of ‘‘nasty 
little nations’’ (the italicised phrase is unfortunately one 
for which a Canadian is responsible! !). 


Further on again in a glowing peroration, we are 
told that, in order to “‘prepare the way for the time 
when men will think of themselves, not as citizens of 
any country, or of any empire, but of the world, it is 
far wiser forthe Dominions tothrow off their provincial- 
ism, to act upon their responsibility and to cease pro- 
claiming their rights.’’ If that is the case then, in the 
name of world peace must I also cease thinking of 
myself as a member of my family and my church and 
scrap all my ‘‘lesser loyalties, no matter how cherished 
they may be,”’ in order to prepare the way for a future 
when a characterless (for all men then will have but one 
loyalty) undifferentiated mass of human beings will call 
themselves members only of the universe and will doubt- 
less spend their time in proclaiming their brotherhood 
simply because they will then have nothing else to do. 
A caricature indeed; but not nearly the carricature of 
nationalism which Mr. MaclInnes presents. If it is true 
that nationalism is nasty, narrow, petty and self-centered, 
self-complacent; provincial and yet aggressive; meaning- 
less and yet a danger to the future peace of the world; 
then it is not our problem to reconcile it with Imperialism 
and Cosmopolitanism (see p. 7), but our duty to stamp 
it out wherever we see its hydra head. On the other hand 
is it not possible that, if a real nationalism be fostered in 
these Dominions, the willing co-operation of self- 
reliant peoples in the cause of Peace and Justice would no 
longer present itself as a problem to those who have 
faith in the future of these Nations? 
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POETRY YEAR BOOK, 1925 


Poetry Group, CANADIAN AuTHORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
MontTrEAL BRANCH 


(The Ronalds Company, Limited + 15 Cents) 


& IS THE FASHION to Cavil at Canadian literature as a 

thing of little worth and lacking in national char- 
acter. A small but enterprising group of writers in 
Montreal have taken up the gauntlet and answered the 
challenge in the most appropriate manner by issuing a 
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48-page pamphlet of really readable verse. The inter- 


esting feature of this experiment is the fact that the 
contributors form a cross-section of society, many occu- 
pations and ages being represented. Some verse by well- 
known writers will be found side by side with the work 
of newcomers. The poems are arranged alphabetically 
by authors’ names, and include the prize poems in three 
competitions held during the past year. 


Apart from its natural appeal to university graduates 
as a contribution to literary culture, many of those con- 
nected with the Poetry Year Book are more or less closely 
linked to McGill University. One of the prizes (limited 
to the Poetry Group of the Montreal Branch of the 
Canadian Authors Association) was donated by Lady 
Roddick, another, open to students of Colleges and High 
Schools in the Province of Quebec, was offered by Mrs. 


Jeffrey Burland, and the third prize, open to students — 


in schools or colleges in Montreal, was presented by Mr, 
Warwick Chipman, President of the Group. The judges 
in the competitition were Sir Andrew Macphail, Mr. 


W. D. Lighthall and Mr. Warwick Chipman. The Lady — 


Roddick Prize was awarded to Mr. Warwick Chipman, 
for his sonnet ‘The Soul of Beauty.’’ Mrs. Jeffrey Bur- 
land’s prize went to Miss Margaret Amy Ross for her 
poem, “The Ghost of Love.’ Mr. Chipman’s prize was 
awarded to Mr. A. J. M. Smith for his ‘‘Grecian Elegy.”’ 


Among the other contributions of interest may be 
found “‘Black Wings,’’ by the talented Mrs. Louise 
Murray Bowman, who it will be recalled was an inti- 
mate friend of the late Amy Lowell. Mr. Francis 
Callaghan, who bids fair to become a Canadian Francis 
Thompson, has a charming lyric, ‘‘Dawn,’’ full of magic 


imagery. There are three contributions, of necessity 


hors concours, by French poets. The first is a fragment 
from “‘/e Cri de l’ Ame,’ by Robert Choquette, who stands 
in the first rank of French Canadian poets. “Oh n’ écris 
pas son doux nom sur le sable’’ comes from the gifted pen of 
Mme. Pauline Frechette, who is herself a worthy des- 
cendant of literary forebears. Mlle. Hilda de Steiger 
has contributed an unusually effective offering in vers 
libre, “‘Lorretta.’’ Of special interest to McGill readers 
will be ‘Anno Domini,’’ by the Honourable R. Stanley 
Weir; ‘‘Memories,’’ by W. D. Lighthall; the ‘‘Good Old 
Days, by Lady Roddick; ‘‘A Look,”’ by Miss Beatrice 
Hickson, and ‘‘Lozve’s E ffort,”’ by Mr. F. O. Peterson. 


If the book merely proves that in an average com- 
munity such as Montreal there are a number of persons 
who can write readable verse, it will have served its 
purpose. It is to be hoped that it will also act as a 
stimulus to talents as yet undeveloped. In any case, 
those with a mind to ‘‘see away their shilling richly in 
two short hours’’ may easily do worse than spend it 
upon the Poetry Year Book. 
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ONE INCREASING PURPOSE 
(Mussen, Toronto) 
By A. S. M. Hutcuinson 
+ IS A LONG TIME since a novel has evoked such 
contradictory superlatives from the critics as has 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s ‘‘One Increasing Purpose.”’ 
Fulsome praise and wholehearted condemnation are 
the only guides given so far to the gentle reader. While 
this is intriguing, it also annoys inasmuch as it necessi- 
tates a close reading in order to form an opinion. An 
examination, however, of these criticisms shows that 


‘the praise has come from the preachers in our midst who 


afe anxious at all costs to stir us up to think of our im- 
mortal souls. The damning superlatives, on the other 
hand, emanate from the professional textual critics whose 
search is for a change in tense or a flaw in construction. 
And so the matter stands; presumably the novel is badly 
written, badly constructed, poorly presented, but it 
offers a message that will elevate and enlighten the spirit 
of man. 


Mr. Hutchinson in his earlier novels seemed well on 
the way to become an excellent character-artist. In- 
deed, he still has marked ability along that line—almost 
a Dickensian power. Unfortunately, however, there 
came to him a desire to use the novel as a lecture platform 
or a pulpit. Beginning with ‘If Winter Comes,’’ con- 
tinuing through “‘This Freedom,’ but most obviously 
in “One Increasing Purpose,’’ the moral lecture, the 
sociological exposition and the uplifting sermon stick 
out in large lumps from the obvious joints of the story. 
The author has not as yet learned the art of making his 
fabric sufficiently porous to allow the moral or the 
“uplift’’ to seep through and permeate his story. The 
literary critics seem justified in maintaining that Mr. 
Hutchinson has paid here too little attention to presenta- 
tion, perhaps because, as his admirers say he has been so 
obviously sincere in propounding his “‘Purpose.”’ 
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In the novel the figures of the three Paris brothers and 
their relations stand out with fair distinctness, but the 
unfolding of their story drags painfully. The thread of 
the narrative has to be held forcibly, as it were, while 
the author, in person or through his leading character, 
goes off on his sermonising. When he is finished the 
mind of the reader must tie the held thread to the piece 
which follows. This ad nauseam Mr. Hutchinson also 
seems to delight in the rambling, mumbling sentence 
which is often ungrammatical and not less often verbose. 
He still retains, however, his aptitude for labelling and 
for lightning caricature. Artistically, perhaps the high 
spots in the book are such phrases as “Redskins and 
Palefaces’’—a definition of outdoor toilers and indoor 
workers. The omniscent secretary of the merchant 
genius, the “‘exactly’’ lady, and the Englands are re- 
freshing amid the opaque carelessness that surround the 
other minor character. 

But what of the ‘‘Purpose’’? Tennyson's words: 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs, 
give the author his title and the reader his guide-post. 
Simon Paris, a war veteran and former regular army 
officer finds, in his continued preservation from death 
at the front, evidence of the hand of God saving him for 
some purpose. His quest for this purpose is the theme of 
the book. After much doubt and heart searching, Paris 
is at last firmly convinced that he has been saved in order 
that he may tell to men the great truth that the Kingdom 
of Heaven within them, that each of them has in him 
something of the Christ, that “‘humanness’’ is the atti- 
tude that man must adopt toward his fellow-man. This 
is an excellent tonic for the spirit redolent of Benjamin 
Kidd’s ‘‘Science of Power’’; it is a contribution to the 
life of the individual and of the community, but there 
was no necessity for spoiling the making of a good story 
to give it to the world. 
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AST JUNE we announced in these col- 
umns certain accomplished and pending 
changes in the policy and management 

of the McGill News. Since that time the Exec- 
utive Committee and their Editorial Com- 
mittee have pursued their consideration of the 
News still further, and we take the oppor- 
tunity once more to lay the whole matter be- 
fore the graduates. 

Two guiding convictions lie behind the 
evolution of the new policy under which the 
News is now operating. The first is that it is 
in the highest sense desirable that the quarterly 
should become a reputable and thoroughly 
representative organ, in the best sense of the 
word. The second is that by achieving this 
object, the name and influence of McGill Uni- 
versity will be embellished and enhanced wher- 
ever the News is read. 

To realize such ambitions the Executive 
Committee have subjected the machinery and 
policy of the News to a thorough overhauling, 
and they believe that with the support that 
they have a right to expect from wadagees, and 
with the additional impetus that it is hoped 
staff members of the University will give, their 
decisions and plans will in the near future begin 
to bear the gold fruit of success. 


Graduates already know of some of the steps 
taken. 


The appointment of an Editor to collect and 
sift material for our pages; the enlargement of 
the Editorial Board, with a reorganization of 
its members and meetings so as to bring its full 
advisory capacity to bear on each issue of the 
News, and the careful reconsideration of the 
details of publication—printing contract, paper, 
type, etc., these are some of them, and at every 
point the object described above, namely, to 
develop and improve the magazine has been 
kept clearly in mind. 

No pains have been spared by the Executive 
Committee and their Editorial Board in doing 
the big task they have set themselves. Nor do 
they believe that their work is yet finished. 


FEIN 


The present form of the News will be main- 
tained for another twelvemonth, but already 
plans are under discussion for development in 
the future, and we may say confidently that 
when further opportunity for growth occurs, 
so far as the Executive Committee can provide, 
we shall be ready to urge it. 

But there is a point beyond which the Exe- 
cutive Committee cannot go, and it is at this 
point that individual graduates to whom these 
lines are especially addressed, must take up the 
cause of the News, if new policy, reformed 
organization, careful plans, are not to fall to 
the ground—stunted and meagre. McGill 
graduates are to be found under every sky in 
every clime. Their name is Legion, their work 
multifarious. Through this vast network of 
trained workers spread over the globe thete is 
forever flowing a stream of experiences, of 
observations, which in part at least, the News 
can do a great deal to focus and transmit to 
spheres outside their own native territory. It 
is a fact, for example, that many of the mining 
engineers in South Africa are McGill men. 
The work of these graduates is done in a world 
entirely closed to the average Canadian, yet 
the racial problem, the question of govern- 
ment, the industrial development, and imperial 
thinking in South Africa are all exactly get- 
mane to Canadian aspects of the same subjects. 
Graduates prospecting in the Yukon District, 
teachingschool in Alberta, running farms in the 
Western Provinces, or boosting Vancouver as 
the real port for the shipment of Canadian 
wheat, ate all as Canadian as the stockbroker 
on St. James Street, Montreal, yet as long as 
they form their opinions about freightrates and 
Canadian Education in the isolation of silence, 
without any interchange of ideas, their Cana- 
dianism will be a mere cipher in the final 
reconciliation of their differences. First hand 
knowledge of their own individual environ- 
ment is the stuff of which good reading and 
ultimate literature is made and they themselves 
and the country are the losers while they 
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| neglect opportunities to express and exchange boasts no university publication of the type of 
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graduates will be seals doing chee aa = 
watds vivifying its pages and giving their 
Society influence if they make use of it” 

There is one other reason for urging that 
graduates everywhere send in articles con- 
taining the substance of their life as citizens 
and workers. It applies to those who for 
vatious causes have left Canada to work else- 
where. In a real and irrevocable sense, these 
men and women ate lost to their country. They 
may visit their native land at long intervals 
and keep up a tenuous contact by correspon- 
dence, etc., but they are casualties in the 
national struggle for development and growth. 
If they cannot live and work in Canada, they 
can send back their ideas and share their 
experiences; they can, in fact, take a hand in 
the education of their country, by publishing 
records’ of their ideas and experiences in such 
a paper as the News. Men do not have to live 
on an island to be insular, and ignorance of 
external affairs is the very warp and woof of 
insularity. Every graduate who writes an 
atticle of general interest about conditions in 
or out of Canada of which he knows, adds his 
mite towards removing that dangerous mental 
warping. 

As for the University and the News, there is 
little need to apply the moral of the above 
remarks. There is this to be said, McGill 


the Dalhousie Review or the Yale Review, no 
magazine in which well written, thoughtful 
articles on any and every subject that falls 
within the intellectual purlieus of university 
thought (a boundless realmthis) canbe printed. 
We are convinced that this is to the detriment 
of the University. The expense of time, money 
and effort needed to start a new quarterly of 
this kind is, at least pro tem., at: insuperable bar. 
But that expense has already been undertaken 
for the News. Potentially we have in the News 
a first-class McGill University magazine. Those 
who are generally distressed at the present lack 
of such an organ can sink their distress and put 
their hands to their pens with which to build 
up The McGill News to the position which it 
can fill, and therefore should fill. 

We return to the charge, therefore, with the 
strong faith that graduates will play their part 
for their Society and University, in furthering 
this new policy of the News. The Editorial 
Board will welcome all MSS. and articles of 
all sorts, reviews, poems, etc., from graduates, 
members of the Universityand others who have 
something to say and possess the power to say 
it. The Executive Committee and the Board 
ate even now working to give the best editorial 
attention to material sent in. It remains for the 
graduates particularly to support them in their 
endeavour to make the News truly representa- 
tive of themselves and a credit to their Uni- 
versity. 


We are glad to print this extract from the letter of a reader in South Africa:— 


“T am writing to congratulate you on the June Number of 
the News. The articles and letters make it a real pleasure 
to read instead of a quick glance through and then the waste 
paper basket. 

‘The change of policy outlined in your leading article will 
make the News something to be looked forward to.’ 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY NOTES 


HE LIBRARY faces the new session under con- 

ditions which are relatively no better, from the 

point of view of accommodation, than they were 
four years ago. There is no vacant space in stacks or 
basement, and there are no vacant seats in the Reading 
Room during rush hours. This is, however, rather a 
matter of satisfaction than of complaint, for it means 
that the library is proving more useful each year, and 
has grown faster than was estimated at the time when the 
extension to the building was planned. It is true that, 
apart from the donations for the Blacker Library of 
Zoology and the Bailey Library of Chemistry there has 
been no addition to the funds of the Library, and few 
gifts of money, but the number of small donations of 
books has greatly increased—a healthy sign showing a 
widening interest in the Library and a tendency to regard 
it as a legitimate repository for private collections. 


McGill Library cannot at present be compared with 
the larger American university libraries in the matter of 
having a large body of wealthy graduates behind it 
who take pleasure in establishing funds or endowing 
collections which perpetuate the family name, but a 
beginning has been made, and it is to be hoped that 
some of those students who now find the use of the 
Library an essential part of their college course will, in 
later days, look back not unmindfully upon the hours 
spent beneath its roof. Forsan et haec olim meminisse 
iuvabit. . 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


MONG THE mofe important recent presentations are 
$6,000 from Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Blacker, bringing 
up to $70,000 the total amount which they have pre- 
sented to the Library for Zoology since 1921. In this 
connection it may be noted that during the summer the 
Librarian made arrangements to fill in practically all the 
gaps in the scientific periodicals of this collection. 
Steady progress is being made with the cataloguing and 
binding, and the duplicate card catalogues now includes 
not only zoology bur ornithology as well. 
In the Emma Shearer Wood Library of Ornithology 
some 3,000 pamphlets, including part of the Reichenow 
Collection, have been placed in covers, bookplated, and 


arranged alphabetically until they can be catalogued. — 


The Wood Collection of Ornithological Letters, amount- 
ing to about 10,000 items, has been arranged alphabeti- 
cally, and a card index has been made, thus making this 
unusual collection available for research. 


The Bailey Library of Chemistry is in excellent work- 
ing order, and the collection of periodicals is of special 
value. The latest books on the subject are added as soon 
as published. 


The Blackader Library of Architecture proves 
more and more useful. So numerous are the additions 
that copy for a new catalogue has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this may be printed during 
the winter. This departmental library has set a good 
example by being open in the evening throughout the 
session, by arrangement with the Department of Archi- 
tecture, and it is used not only by students of the Uni- 
versity but by many of the architects in the city. 


Interlibrary loans have also greatly increased in 
number, apparently as a direct result of the publication 
of the “‘Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals in Canadian 
Libraries.”’ 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


N THE Museum the Library has not only continued its 

policy of educational exhibits but has ventured 
farther afield and has lent material to the Canadian 
Handicrafts Exhibit at the Art Association, to the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, and to the American 
Ornithologists’ Union at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. During the summer an 
exhibit of books, pictures and posters was held with the 
object of showing McGill students how economically 
and to what advantage a summer vacation could be 
spent travelling and studying in Europe. The material 
proved of interest to the general public as well, and the 
Register was signed by 669 visitors. This was followed 
by a brief exhibit of photographs of Carthaginian and 
North African antiquities, taken chiefly by Major Fred. 
C. Shorey, who represented the University on the de 
Prorok expedition. New wall-cases have been installed, 
and during the autumn it is planned to hold an oriental 
exhibit and to rearrange the whole of the archaeological 
material, which has recently been enriched by an ad- 
dition from the Natural History Society’s collection. 
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RETIREMENT OF MISS MACKAY 


a. IS WITH great regret that the retirement is an- 

nounced of Miss Margaret S. Mackay after thirty- 
four years of faithful and efficient service in the Uni- 
versity. Miss Mackay joined the library staff when the 
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whole of the University library, except the portion be- 
longing to the Faculty of Medicine, was housed on the 
lower floor of the Molson Hall. She assisted in the 
transfer of the books to the Redpath building in 1892. 
For many years she aided the late Mr. C. H. Gould, the 
Librarian, to train the staff and, as head cataloguer, was 
instrumental in establishing the excellent reputation 
which the card catalogue has always enjoyed in the 
opinion of visiting librarians. In 1914 she was advanced 
to the position of Assistant Secretary to the Canadian 
Bureau of the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, a position in which she rendered skillful and 
accurate service in the recording of the publications of 
Canadian scientists. This work fitted her to undertake 
a part of the compilation of the recently published 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals in Canadian Libraries. On 
the occasion of Miss Mackay’s departure she was the 
guest of honour at a tea given by the Library Staff, at 
which she was presented with a travelling clock and a 
rug. The Library Staff and all her many friends at the 


University hope that she may now have leisure to enjoy 
the Library to which she has contributed so much. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY 


DS erica Is BEING made in recataloguing the Library 
and in providing better accommodation in work- 
rooms, which hitherto have been overcrowded. The 
loan service has greatly increased during the past year. 
Dr. F. W. O’Connor, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
inspected the Medical Library in June last, and, as a 
result, the Foundation has requested that a descriptive 
report of the arrangement and work of the Library be 
submitted for publication in the series of bulletins on the 
methods and problems of medical education, which is 
being published by the Foundation. 

It is felt that many graduates are not aware of the 
fact that literature can be borrowed from the Medical 
Library—upon payment of carriage both ways—and the 
guarantee of full responsibility for loss or damage while 
the material is in their possession. 





McGill Library 
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AN OSLER MEMORIAL VOLUME 


By Dr. Maude E. Abbott 


HE 29TH OF DECEMBER next marks the sixth 

anniversary of the passing of McGill's greatest 

graduate, Sir William Osler. Since that winter 
afternoon at the close of 1919 when the shadow fell upon 
his Oxford home, there has appeared a wealth of bio- 
graphical tributes and appreciations from many sources, 
more numerous, probably, than have ever appeared upon 
the life of any single man, and which have culminated 
in the recent publication of Dr. Harvey Cushing's great 
biography. From this it comes that the knowledge and 
recognition of the universality of Osler’s genius, of his 
consistent altruism and his extraordinary activity in the 
service of others, has already penetrated beyond the 
several centres in which he worked and lived, and beyond 
the bounds of the profession he so dearly loved, to a 
wider public. 


That Osler was born and bred a Canadian, and re- 
mained one to the end, 1s not the least part of our pride 
in him; and that McGill, his Alma Mater, and the seat 
of his first academic activities, is to become the shrine 
of his ashes and the home of his beloved Library, makes 
him doubly ours. Therefore all graduates of McGill will 
be interested to learn that a memorial volume of remin- 
iscences and appreciations, the work of over a hundred 
collaborators, who have been personally associated with 
him at various periods and places in his career, has been 
compiled and edited at McGill, and will be issued 
shortly. 


This volume, which is published under the auspices 
of the International Association of Medical Museums, 
one of the many organizations which Sir William Osler 
helped to found and foster, is prefaced by Forewords 
from Professor William H. Welch and the late Sir Clifford 
T. Albutt, followed by some 600 pages of memorial 
contributions, arranged in biographical sequence,and it 
is enriched by over 70 engravings and halftone cuts. At 
the end there is a complete classified and annotated 
bibliography of the writings of Osler, followed by a 
bibliography of ‘‘Writings about Osler.’’ The Osler 
bibliography is as complete as the labour of several 
eficient collaborators could make it, and has been ex- 
tensively annotated, in accordance with Osler’s expressed 
preference for ‘‘a combination of biography with biblio- 
graphy,”’ viz.: ‘“To be of value to the full-fed student 
of today, a bibliography should be a catalogue raisonne, 
with judicious remarks and explanations’’ (1918.) 
The anecdotes, reminiscences and biographical notations 
in the memorial volume will thus supplement, in a 


manner, the Cushing biography, which has attracted 
such wide-spread interest among the laity as well as 
among the medical profession. 


Following is the list of contributors to this memorial 
volume: 


Frontispiece: From a photograph presented by Lady 
Osler for publication in this volume. 


Editorials and General Articles: Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, 
Cambridge (Pro-em); William Welch, Baltimore (Fore- 
word); Maude E. Abbott, Montreal; J. George Adami, 
Liverpool; C. N. B. Camac, New York; Henry W. 
Cattell, Washington; W. W. Chipman, Montreal; Rufus 
Cole, New York; James F. Coupal, Washington; Fielding 
H. Garrison, Washington; Henry Barton Jacobs, Balti- 
more; Sir Arthur Keith, London; O. Klotz, Toronto; G. 
Kober, Washington; E. Libman, New York; Leonard 
L. Mackall, Savannah; Ettore Marchiafava, Rome; 
Charles F. Martin, Montreal; Pierre Marie, Paris; 
Thomas McCrae, Philadelphia; Joseph Pratt, Boston; 
L. J. Rhea, Montreal; A. S. Warthin, Ann Arbor; Sir 
German Sims Woodhead, Cambridge; Karl Sudhoff, 
Leipzig. 

Early Years and Montreal Period: N. B. Gwyn; J. L. 
Todd; Marian Osborne; F. J. Shepherd; A. D. Blackader; 
E. J. A. Rogers; G. E. Armstrong; Casey A. Wood; J. 
B. Lawford; Murdoch Chisholm; J. Herbert Darey; R. 


F. Ruttan; A. Schmidt; E. Weir Smith; Maude E. Abbott; 
Jean Cameron; D. G. Wishart; Bryson Delavan. 


Philadelphia Period: C. K. Mills; R. H. M. Landis; 
E. B. Krumbhaar; George Dock; Hobart A. Hare; 
Joseph Leidy, 2d; William A. Edwards; F. X. Dercum; 
Charles W. Burr; Morris J. Lewis; A. C. Wood; H. M. 
Toulmin; J. C. Wilson; David Riesman; W. W. Keen. 


Baltimore Period: Howard A. Kelly; Llewellys F. 
Barker; Henry M. Hurd; T. R. Brown; H. A. Lafleur; 
John T. Finney; Charles P. Emerson; W. S. Thayer; C. 
D. Parfitt; A. C. Abbott; Hunter Robb; H. E. Robertson; 
L. J. Rhea; Helen MacMurchy; D. S. Lamb; George 
Blumer; S. Adolphus Knopf; Esther Rosencrantz; 
Claribel Cone; T. M. Spencer; H. Friendenwald. 


English Period: Sir Humphrey Rolleston; Sir William 
Hale-White; F. Parkes Weber; William Collier; Archi- 
bald Malloch; A. G. Gibson; Henry Viets; Wilburt 
Davison; Wilder Penfield; Walter Bierring; R. Tait 
MacKenzie; E. C. Streeter; Charles Singer; H. S. Birkett; 
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C. A. P. Howard; J. G. Adami; Stewart Roberts; Wu-Lien 

Teh; G. W. Norris; Francis Winter, T. L. Gilchrust. 
Classified Bibliography of Osler's Publications: Compiled, 

augmented and annotated by Maude E. Abbott, M. W. 

Blogg, E. B. Krumbhaar and Archibald Malloch. 

Edited by Fielding H. Garrison and Henry W. Cattell. 
Bibliography of ‘Writings About Osler.”’ 


* *k * * * * * * * * 


The present edition of 1,500 copies is being privately 
issued by subscriptions to the volume paid in advance, 
and with the aid of a publication fund which was in- 
augurated in January, 1921, by generous initial contri- 
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butions from the National Research Council of Washing- 
ton, the late Sir Edmund Osler and the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Featherstone Osler (brothers of Sir William Osler), 
Mrs. K. S. Reford, of Montreal, and others. The price 
of the bound copy is ten dollars ($10.00), and subscrip- 
tions to it, or contributions of a larger amount to the 
publication fund, are invited. Cheques should be made 
payable to the International Association of Medical 
Museums (Osler Memorial Volume), and forwarded to 
Dr. Charles F. Martin, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
McGill University, or to Dr. Maude E. Abbott, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, International Association of Medical 
Museums, McGill Medical Museum, Montreal, Canada. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Society and Semi- 

Annual Meeting of the Council was held at the 

rooms of the Engineering Institute of Canada on 
Tuesday, October 13th last. The President and First 
Vice-President being absent, Dr. F. S. Patch called the 
meeting to order at 8.15 p.m. 


After reading a letter from Dr. Bazin regretting his 
inability to preside at the meeting owing to a previous 
out-of-town engagement, Dr. Patch was elected to take 
the chair. 


There were about thirty-five members of the Society 
present, including nineteen members of the Council and 
Representatives from the Bedford and Ottawa Valley 
Branches. 

The following reports dealing with the various 
activities of the Society were presented :— | 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


()s BEHALF of your Executive Committee, I beg to 
submit the following report on the activities of the 
Society during the past year. 

Eight regular meetings of the Executive Committee 
have been held since the last annual meeting, exclusive 
of the semi-annual meeting in May, and one special 
meeting with the Committee and Trustees of the 
Endowment Fund. 

Last December a circular was sent out urging the 
graduates who were not already members of the Society 
to join. This circular was followed up by the Decem- 
ber issue of the McGill News which was sent to 
every graduate. The result was over three hundred new 
members for the Society. 

Last spring the graduating classes in the various 
faculties were addressed by different members of the 


- Society, who explained the aims and objects of the Soc- 


iety and the desirability of their becoming members. 
The June and September issues of the News were also sent 
to this year’s graduates, with the result that two hundred 
and fifteen signed applications for membership have 
been received. This is a much better result than has 
been obtained in the last few years. 

Your Committee, as well as the whole Society, sus- 
tained a loss last spring in the death of Henry M. Lamb, 
Honorary Treasurer of the Society since October, 1921. 


At the semi-annual meeting in May the question 


of the formation of a Montreal Branch of the Society 
was discussed, and it was decided that your Executive 
Committee should study this matter and put their views 
before this meeting. After careful consideration your 
Executive have decided that such a Branch would be 
in the best interests of the Society. 

The Executive have decided to hold a reunion in 
October, 1926. This suggestion has received the ap- 
proval of the Principal and of the Council of the 
Society. Some preliminary work has been done, and as 
soon as the General Committee has been formed and 
details worked out, announcements will be sent to the 
graduates. 


As the result of the elections last summer the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected :— 


Second Vice-President: George Stephens, Med. ‘07 
(Winnipeg. ) 


Honorary Treasurer: Wm. Gordon Hanson, Sci. ‘to. 


Honorary Secretary: William Cedric Nicholson, Arts 
"13, Law ‘19. 


Graduates’ Society Representative on Board of Governors 

of the University: Walter Molson, Arts ‘04; Harold 
Lee Fetherstonhaugh, Arch. ‘09; Philip Sydney 
Fisher, Arts ‘16. 
Executive: Charles Stuart Lemesurier, Arts ‘og, 
Law ‘12; Stanley Graham Ross, Arts ’10, Med. ‘13; 
Alan Fenton Argue, Arts 13, Med. ‘14; William 
Alfred Gordon Bauld, Med. ‘11; Henry Poole 
MacKeen, Arts '14, Law ‘20; George Kinghorn 
McDougall, Sci. ‘04. 


Council: Miss Katherine T. Trenholme, Arts ‘10. 


REPRESENTATIVE FELLOWS :— 


In Arts: Alexander Ogilvie McMurtry, Arts ‘ro. 
In Medicine: Hugh Ernest MacDermot, Med. ‘13. 
In Law: Shirley Greenshields Dixon, Arts ‘11, Law ‘14 
In Agriculture: Lawrence Delmar McClintock, Agr. 


ek 
In Science (to serve two years): Conrad Dawson 
Harrington, Sci. ’07. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. D. McLENNAN, 


Executive Secretary. 
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BALANCE SHEET | 


As AT 30TH SEPTEMBER 1925 


ASSETS 
Liquip: 
Bre el SPAERNe Viaeie L  ee ad  e eM wes ie OS ep ae gee ee eee ne $967 . 48 
INvEsTMENTs: Bonds at cost: 
$8,000.00 Government of Newfoundland 614%, 1936.............00000ees $8,744.00 | 
Mee: BOCES MATETERE to date... oe. iiss Gaees so OS eee 130.00 i 
$8,874.00 ' 
papeoe.co Paontreal Tramways 5%, 1955.» +00 10i2.. Daalbins« ie Coe 3,325.85 
ila? BOONE stiterest TORE. i cis as vee en ak vn de 102.50 ‘ 
| “cqucepersaemeee "okt > | 
92, 500,00 Laurentide Power 536%, 1946525. 2-5 yk es ie po 1,511.70 
mae SCCeOCA interest tO. date,..650. 2 PE ee es 20.62 
———_ 1,532.32 
Eero ell Péicnnone CG) S85. 9955 |e ve va bs ns meee en eee ee 992.80 ' 
panes BcCrded sterest to Gate... ..... «bee ee tee eee 4.17 | 
—___—_——— 996.9 if 
Furniture and Fixtures: ————— 14,831.64 i 
PECOUSCRCA DN CUIPMENT. . a a be oe RE RE OE PO ee eee eerie 436.33 | 
gars: Geprectation for the yeat soo: 5. 06s. sO as Fak es ce 43 . 63 | 
_—————___ 392.70 | 
ena adn i 
LIABILITIES $16,191 . 82 i 
CuRRENT: f 
pumecriptions paid-in advances «0... 65. ows Vie wns neelgty eee wate Race sw eo sj sare ew gas $318.00 \ 
So a a ie re meas Le phe | Sa Pree ate 12.06 | 
McGill News: | 
Reb ta: pubbishtte 20505... i and co). ce eee ee ee 1,191.80 | 
Racer Ge EXON “AC VECTIEEHS...< ic iy ak OE ieee. eee 1,124.75 H 
—_—_—— 67.05 | 
mi SPECIAL FUNDS: —_———__ 397.11 i 
| Dawson Fund: | 
Valance at credit: 1st October, -192:4. 0.4. ine cok i ge pan peewee = see 5,961.74 i 
Maas interest fot Peat... ... «+s s+ caret awn aan eee Oe wea 310.79 H) 
6,272.53 h 
Less: interest: paid dutitig year...) deed 2 «ANS ts Se ee eee 310.79 
| ers | 
Library Fund: || 
Balance at credit rst October, 1924... .2:+caeeeuenes se oeas oe wee ees 4,333 .07 ‘if 
Mad interest for year... <6. cas nce on cee Eee ge aes anna es 2.20 .0O 1 
45553 -97 ai 
Less: interest paid during year... 2. i... ie eee cen tas nena as eee 220.00 a! 
See 7 ee LE 
SURPLUS: eR  FO3.94 -S2  : 
Commutation Fund: 1 
Balance at credit ist: October, 1924.45. -. <.055 ce owe 4,929.31 
Add: Profit on sale of Victory Bonds... ........00e cece eee e ee eee ens 757-44 
Add: Life membership paid during year............ 2 eee eee eee eee 50.00 H 
5736.75 Hi 
Deduct: Loss on sale W. A. Rogers’ stock. ..........0 see cece e ce eeee: 151.65 iE 
—————— 5,585.10 | 
Less: if 
Revenue and Expenditure Account: f 
Balance at debit 1st October, 1924.......- cece eee ewe eee e eee emences 459.36 i) 
Deduct Excess Revenue for year......-.--+ ++ see ee ar tratolNe <6 Saale tens 374.16 ie 
ee 85.20 Hs 
32499 - 9° | 
$16,191.82 


Audited and Verified, 
McDonatp Currie & Co., Chartered Accountants. 


Montreal, 9th October, 1925. 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
From 1st OcToBER, 1924, TO 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1925 
REVENUE 
I a oe ae a gé O1 
te ey eatin se eh erences ers ar eee 52.50 
INTEREST ON:: 
cg a alegh ge vy ne * = « Sees Fs i oti tm Be bine en $ 36.29 
I Rs Ae alka dx os oo sae do ano a ei mab egy ON ga eel a Oo 65:.43 
eR CRIES ae, ha Sk pas ya Sad OE Sea a SN oH On RE ene 4 ee 200 . 00 
aR GS SS ie i lea ae 40 an vara a SEA eee 96.01 
eeeerets Stock cas pees veces nang ree aoe aia a 1.50 
————-— $1,036.23 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
E105 At G3.00. 2: hee sles a ess has 40 ale 2 el eee ieee are eee gee ©. 
BBE TOO |. 65 Te TRB se ag ec eae ma aN 20.00 
UAT: enn nen eye he i ra are Re eae 400.00 
4, ; ee reer eee Sey eee aie es eS ee 225.00 
Ser tevia eka es a) ile vile matics he ae, tae Sahn an Uy eR pve eh he eee ee = HS Sh 6) .00 
Deer Nee 28) tee ee nin ds 2 PR eT ee nn ee Ske ns 53.00 
EON ES pera aie eaten feiget. se 5 eee te ae ae ee cr ae = 5}. 00 
hc Se ae RR na pa eenc om Seeger ea 5.00 
Vapcguver:. some rage SO hE OES SS | 33.00 
Des fe eraed Wise eek. pe te AS Bee a ea oa ve wie ea te oe 1.00 
a) et GI SS wees Spon a et even et a 23.00 
RRS RC ae nen ee ee ee ee a 27.00 
ee eee ep etre Ea ti ee ee tee gets If .00 
2 RRS tes age ae GEST le 9 RIE IR Ss eee a ne ne a SS cat acta veal ae » 00 
Ss 4,326.00 
a kip gs ee nets ON ses Oe re a bh FRR Ee ES 332.00 
ia $5694.23 
EXPENDITURE 
Stationery and Printing setae 5 et re oe Fee ee 3 $1,348.91 
at eG es eer eamirmmrrare CME aM niyo Ls ang! < Kp nk LER Re eS 2,152.05 
““McGiit News’: 
LOt OF publecstion 4fd Misttibatian pti eee Hig sc se eee eee ee 8,520.15 
De erat es oo 5, SO RG eG i ella een eh ee fe 
INTEREST ON: 
Dawson Fund.......... oS ape Ne Re each Bla Daag fee RO Sd Rt RIN eat 310.79 
| Sy et kik Grd 7 A FGA Gime SG ey en ee 2:0 .CO 
‘A | . . . . . . zoe ey ia” é 76 
Hatr-sHare of cost of circularizing the Graduates for subscriptions to the Graduates’ Endow- 
pent | ama tor tne Year chided jotm Septeiiber; 1925.6. See ee eee 216.73 
Depreciation written off Furniture pes Ee Me Aa n  Soce = ae oe 13.63 
Pret arnes B00 CXCHA BRC. pails sete 0 ee a Ny EE EEO R AMO a ea en Tas ‘4.73 
id <a 78.36 
52320.07 
res POE IN oer oe eg tea atm 8 eee dies yn ek Ee 374.16 








$5694.23 
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REPORTS OF GRADUATES’ 
REPRESENTATIVES ON THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS 


MR. WALTER MOLSON’S REPORT 


I HEREWITH beg to submit Report covering the year 

ending September 30th, 1925, as one of your Repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Governors of McGill Uni- 
versity. 

During the year I attended all the Meetings of the 
Board of Governors, with the exception of that held on 
June 1st, 1925, when I was absent on a trip to the West. 
In addition to that, I was able to have, from time to 
time, discussions with Officers of the University and 
other Members of the Board of Governors. 

The Graduates’ Society will probably be particu- 
larly interested in the results of the Centennial Cam- 
paign and the building activities of the University. Full 
reports have been made from time to time in the Press, 
McGill News and University Reports, in connection with 
the progress of collecting the subscriptions, and it is 
perhaps superfluous for me to go into detail on this 
subject. 

During the year the University sold, for Forty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($45,000) the Lorne Crescent Street 
property (Strathcona Bequest.) The proceeds are set 
aside as an endowment for a combined Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall. 

The University is being urged, from many directions, 
to increase its building program, but the appeals, which 
are being made for these new buildings, while sym- 
pathetically received, cannot all be carried out with the 
funds available. 

Amongst others, I might mention that the following 
appeals were made during the year :— 

Increased gymnasium and training facilities urged 
by the Department of Physical Education under Resolu- 
tion of March 17th, 1925. 

Construction of new Gymnasium urged by the Ath- 
letic Board under Resolution of April 17th, 1925. 

Erection of Mining Building urged by Ottawa Valley 
Graduates’ Society at their 36th Annual Meeting, in 
order to remedy inadequate Geological facilities. 

The Arts Faculty call for the erection of a new Arts 
Building, the need for which is critically felt. 

You are probably aware of the extension to the Work- 
man Building for the Electrical Department, as this 
was dealt within the Press. 

The bulk of the necessary funds were secured through 
the generosity of several large Corporations interested 
in the electrical field. 


I might draw attention to the Faculty Club on Uni- 
versity Street as possibly a matter of interest to the 
Graduates of McGill, inasmuch as it has been reported 
as being very satisfactory and filling a great need at the 
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University. Its Membership includes, of course, a con- 
siderable number of Graduates who are on the Teaching 
Staff. 


In conclusion, I take pleasure in testifying to the 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude of all, with whom 
I have been connected, towards the Graduates’ Society 
and the Graduates’ body as a whole. I think that the 
University is most desirous of developing the co-opera- 
tion of the Graduates’ Society with them in every way. 

I would recommend that the Editor of the McGill 
News keep in the closest touch with the Secretary of the 
University, as, in my opinion, the latter would gladly 
make available, for the McGi// News, reports and state- 
ments which have hitherto been made public almost 
entirely through the Daily Press—all of which is 
respectfully submitted. 


WALTER MOLSON. 


MR. E. LAFLEUR’S REPORT 


I BEG to submit the following information to supple- 

ment the report which has already been made by Mr. 
Molson. I will confine myself to the subjects which his 
report has not dealt with:— 


1. Centennial Endowment Fund. 


Collections on account of this fund have been on 
the whole satisfactory, and of the total of $6,440,000 
subscribed all but $310,000 has been collected. 


2. Purchase of New Properties. 


In accordance with the University’s policy to acquire, 
as favourable opportunities occur, properties on the west 
side of University Street between Sherbrooke and Pine 
Avenue, No. 708 University Street was purchased at a 
price of $16,500. This house is now used as a residential 
annex for the Royal Victoria College, accommodating 
twelve students. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Mem- 
orial has subscribed $10,000 per annum for five years for 
the establishment at McGill of a child laboratory of the 
nursery school type. No. 814 University Street has been 
purchased by the University for the purpose of accommo- 
dating such a laboratory. 


3. Arts Building. 

The Governors have been giving careful consideration 
to the design of the new Arts Building, with the result 
that they have now authorized Messrs. Fetherstonhaugh 
and McDougall to call for tenders on the design which 
provides for leaving the front facade of the present 
building as it is. The rest of the building will be de- 
molished and replaced by a steel frame fireproof con- 
struction building. 


4. Department of Industrial Chemistry. 


It has been decided to use the Mrs. E. B. Eddy be- 
quest of $200,000 to establish a Department of Industria] 
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Chemistry. In this connection arrangements have been 
made with the Pulp and Paper Association for the de- 
velopment of teaching and research work in the pulp and 
paper industry. The Governors believe that such co- 
operation will result in important steps being made in 
this particular line. 


E. LAFLEUR. 


GRADUATES’ ENDOWMENT FUND 


N PRESENTING a report of the activities of the Com- 

mittee and Class Secretaries of the GraDvaTEs’ 
ENpowMeEnt Funp for the second year of its growth, it 
is with some regret that I have to admit that the en- 
thusiasm which characterized the first year of this pro- 
ject has, to some extent, diminished. Our total sub- 
scriptions amount to $4,974.29. This represents the 
contributions from 317 graduates. 


There are a few subscriptions worthy of special 
mention, and among these should be listed :— 


Committee of Science War Memorial (surplus) $277.59 


Committee of McGill Annual Board of 1924 


(gift from surplus ).......:--ce---c sc steetteeenetene es 503.02 
Donation from McGill Women’s Society of 

I A EE hod sista og Ro vep ters wcg topes ens eet 50.00 
Class of Science, 1920.........:60ch. ee 40.00 
Glass of Sci@nté) 191.4... aa ts 75-00 
Gpraduating Class Of. 1925 ccc getgrees ooops Pons ins 185.66 


These last three represent surplusses from the Class 
Funds. 


As in the year previously, the Graduates received 
circulars in the usual way from the Central Office on 
December 1st, while in May a letter was sent to all of 
those who had failed to respond to the first call. These 
letters were all signed by the Class Secretaries of the 
different years. 


The response has been by no means adequate, which 
seems to suggest that the circularization of members by 
formal letter is not sufficient in itself. 


From time to time throughout the year, your Execu- 
tive Committee has met, and has discussed ways and 
means of furthering this Endowment Fund. Among 
other propositions, that of Group Insurance was men- 
tioned, whereby it was suggested that an Insurance 
Company should undertake to issue to all graduates an 
Insurance Policy for $250.00, payable to the University 
at the end of 20 years, the Insurance Company to under- 
take the collection of the premiums. Careful and re- 
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peated consideration was given to this plan in its various 
phases, and it was finally rejected. 


The Committee is about to enter upon its third year 
of effort, and it is the belief of mary of those interested 
‘na this work that some further plin should be adopted 
with regard to obtaining adequat: results and meeting 
with future success. 


The opinion has been expressel, and is endorsed by 
the Committee, that the paid servises of some individual 
should be obtained for this undetaking; it would be 
his duty to create a better organzation among the in- 
dividual classes; to endeavour to fird some more suitable 
secretaries where the present ones have been unable to 
fulfil their duties; to establish a neans by which more 
personal contact may be obtained. and the soliciting of 
subscriptions made more of a personal effort. | 


The suggestion of your Presid:nt that this Endow- 
ment Fund Committee be more cloely linked up with the 
Graduates’ Society has received harty approbation, and 
I believe that every effort should be made to come to 
some such atrangement. 


In conclusion, I would like to ald that the Graduates’ 
Society has this year borne half tke cost of circularizing 
the Graduates for this Fund, so ‘hat our only charges 
have amounted to $216.73. 


The present Committee is now in its last term of 
office, and hopes by more concerted effort and altered 
arrangements to be enabled to leave behind some better 
record of achi¢vement during thenext year than it has 
in the past. 


C. F. MARTIN, 


Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF SECURITIES AYD CASH HELD BY 
McGitt University GRADUATE; ENDOWMENT FUND 
AS OF 


September 30th, tg2zs 


$5,000 Canadian National 5 per cent Bonds due 1954, 
purchased February 5th, 1)24. 


$5,000 Montreal Metropolitan Conimission 5 per cent. 
Bonds due 1949, purchasec July 18th, 1924. 


$5,000 Montreal Tramways 1st Mortgage 5 per cent 
Bonds due 1941, purchase January 2nd, 1925. 


Cash in Bank - $4,442.37 


Total amount of subscriptions deposited during 


RR eRe eens iiss rae $4,974.29 


Bank Interest 118.41 
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REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
THE ATHLETIC BOARD 


DR. L. C. MONTGOMERY’S REPORT 


| HAVE the honour to forward to you the following 
report of the Athletic Board of McGill University. 
As there appears to be some haziness in the mind of 
the average graduate as to just what the Athletic Board 
is and how it functions, the following notes may be of 
some interest :— 


1. The Board is composed of, Chairman—Sir Arthur 
Currie. 


Representative from the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion—Dr. A. S. Lamb. Three Faculty Representatives— 
Dr. J. C. Simpson, Dr. F. J. Tees, Mr. A. P. S. Glassco. 


Representative of Stadium Committee—Mr. Walter Mol- 
son. 


Three Representatives from the Graduates’ Society—Mt. 
J. T. Lewis, Dr. A. F. Argue, Dr. L. C. Montgomery. 

Three Representatives from the undergraduates (chosen 
each year). 

2. The Athletic Manager and various coaches are 
members of the staff of the Department of Physical 
Education and are, therefore, under the authority of 
the Director of the Department, who is _ responsible 
to the Athletic Board for the efficient carrying out of 
its policy. 

The Athletic Manager and coaches are appointed 
by the Board of Governors of the University on the re- 
commendation of the Athletic Board in consultation 
with the Department of Physical Education. 

3. During the past year, in addition to various routine 
matters, the following questions have been dealt with :— 

(a) Furniture and bedding have been obtained for 
the Field House at the Stadium and a study has been 
fitted up for the members of teams quartered there. 

(6) The application of the University of Montreal 
to be admitted as a senior member of the Intercollegiate 
Union. It was considered advisable to have it remain 
an intermediate member for the time being. 

(c) It was decided to approve of the plan of not allow- 
iny a student who transferred from any of the three 
senior Universities, and who had played on a senior 
team the previous year, to play for his new College, 
until one year had elapsed. 

(d) Frank Shaughnessy was reappointed as head 
coach for the session 1925-26, and Ernie Paisley and Dr. 
‘“Bones’’ Little were appointed as assistant rugby coaches. 


(e) Sanction was given for the purchase of 1,000 
Knock Down Bleachers. These can be used at the 
Stadium, on the lower campus, or in the gymnasium fot 
basketball games, as desired. 

(f) A letter was forwarded to the University Author- 
ities urging them to consider the building of a new gym- 
nasium at the earliest possible opportunity. 





(g) In December, 1924, the annual meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Rules Commission was held. This Com- 
mission consisted of two members from each of the three 
senior universities, and one member from each inter- 
mediate and junior club. It was decided that something 
must be done to improve the attacking power of a team, 
as the defensive tactics were at present too strong. The 
meeting agreed that one of two things must be done. 
Either the number of yards for interference must be in- 
creased or the forward pass should be adopted. On a 
motion, the former idea was defeated, which left only 
the forward pass to be considered. A committee was 
formed to prepare rules governing the forward pass and 
the meeting adjourned. 


At a continuation of the annual meeting in January, 
1925, the committee appointed brought down its rules 
for governing the forward pass, and after much dis- 
cussion the Rules Commission found itself at a deadlock, 
having voted down both considerations, after deciding 
at the first meeting that either increased interference or 
the forward pass was necessary for the improvement of 
the game. 

Following this unsatisfactory ending, all the mem- 
bers of the Rules Commission were asked to hand in their 
resignations, in order that a new organization might be 
made. 


The plan approved by the Athletic Board was that 
each senior club in Intercollegiate Rugby should for- 
ward to the other two clubs names of several men whom 
it considered eligible to be members of a new Rules 
Commission. Each club was then to select two names 
from the list so forwarded, and return it to the club 
concerned. In that way it was hoped to get three men, 
one from each senior University, who would be agree- 
able to all concerned. If this plan works these three men 
will form the Intercollegiate Rules Commission. 


All clubs will then be privileged to forward in writing 
to this Commission any changes or alterations in the 
rules which they consider advisable. It will be the duty 
of the Commission to go into the suggestions, etc., and 
adopt those it considers advisable. 


By this means it is hoped to do away with the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs which existed when the Com- 
mission was composed of a larger number of representa- 
tives. 


(h) The Universal student’s ticket of admission was 
inaugurated last year, and proved a great success, both 
from the point of view of the financial benefit of getting 
the necessary funds at the beginning of the year, and also 
from the greatly increased attendance at the Intercol- 
legiate contests. The average attendance in hockey 
increased from 150 to 830 per game. 


(2) Total receipts for athletic purposes last session 
amounted to $50,983.00. 


Total Expenditures for athletic purposes amounted 
to $57,283.00. 
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The deficit was covered by a University vote of $6,- 
300.00. 

Included in the total expenditures were capital ex- 
penditures amounting to $6,277.00. 

From the above it will be seen that apart from the 
capital expenditures, the Athletic Board practically 
balanced on general expenses. 

The capital still owing on the Stadium and Field 
House amounts to $61,113.§0. | 

The gate receipts for last year’s Football were $22,- 
777-00. 

I have the honour to submit this report, and trust 
that some of its contents may be of interest to the grad- 
uate body at large. 


Yours respectfully, 
L. C. MONTGOMERY. 





DR. A. F. ARGUE’S REPORT 


if HAVE the honour in my annual report, as one of your 
representatives on the Athletic Board of McGill 
University, to state that in the Session 1924-5 the Ath- 
letic Board held eight meetings, at all of which I was 
present. 

Sports.—Intercollegiate activities of the Athletic 
Board covered Boxing, Wrestling, Fencing, Soccer, 
Swimming, Water Polo, Tennis and Track. The Knights 
of Columbus’ tank was rented daily during the season. 
McGill University won one championship of major 
sport (track), and five in minor sports (Water Polo, 
Swimming, Tennis, Soccer, Gymnastics). Toronto won 
one major sport, and four minor sports. Queens won one 
major sport and R.M.C. one minor sport. 

Intramural.—Great stress has been laid on games for 
the average student, and the following ultramural con- 
tests were conducted by the Athletic Board during the 
season :— 


28 Basketball Games 
7 Boxing Meets 
2 Gymnasium Meets 
1 Harrier Run 

32 Hockey Games 

10 Rugby Games 


1 Ski & Showshoe Meet 
4 Soccer Games 

1 Swimming Meet 

1 Tennis Tournament 

2 Track Meets 

1 Water Polo Game 


Awards: 44 First grade letters. 
76 Second grade letters. 
53 Third grade letters. 
107 Class numerals were awarded during the 


year. 

RECEIPTS ExpENDITURES 
Universal Fee..... 19,284.00 Athletic Board. 32,193.00 
Profits from trips 2,681.00 _—_Salaries................ 12,720.00 
Gate receipts: Seagal. 0... 12,370.00 

Stadium......... aL TRS 

LS (: si alan 6,241.00 

University Vote 6,300.00 
5752.83.00 57-283 .00 
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Included in the Athletic Board expenditure of 
$32,193.00 the following capital expenditures have been 
made :— 


Knockdown Bleachets.............::0: 2,250.00 
Boxing Ring...:....ccc. ie eet 640.00 
New Playing Field...............000 es 2,007.00 
Flood Lights..............:c:::ecceieetnntenen 570.00 
Peagks oii oh i 324.00 
Ticket Cage......c.ccccceeeeeeetcccescereecenattiess 65.00 
Card Index System...............:::::tes 260.00 
Adding Machine...............2::.:ce eee 161.00 

6,277.00 


Arrangements were made to furnish the field house with 
25 beds for the Season 1925-6 (complete with springs, 
mattresses, pillows, sheets and blankets). 


As the deficit made by the University was $6,300.00, 
and as capital expenditure made up $6,277.00, it will be 
seen that the Athletic Board practically balanced on 
general expenses. 


In connection with the Stadium, the expenses of 
running it were as follows:— 


Wait lvonhbuge age outta geese $2,682.00 
SU PPHCR sass attain gah gees aS 386.00 
Liptt and Meat, ,.2c.0.)ih icin I,224.00 
Telephone and Water Rates, etc............... 385.00 
Expenses of Games: 
Pe EtTAS TN 555 onder 5 427.00 
NNN le oes sd oa sues wre 4 24.00 
TICES BOM ERD sissies nun 850.00 
Osc. <a 2,501.00 
RIS ga ticcepuicvsnblavai oce 3.44.00 
Tickets and Badges. .:............. 354.00 
PERO alin Al tears 37.00 
Pptertamments oo... 173.00 
Miscellaneous .6.c308084 48.00 
4,758.00 
PAST 


The capital still owing on the Stadium amounts to 
$61,113.50. The gate receipts for last year’s Football 
Season were $22,777.00; including the value of students’ 
coupons. The training table was held during the year 
for track, hockey and rugby, at which a charge of 35¢ 
per meal was made. The Athletic Board paid the excess 
2oc for the 55c meal. 


It would be of great assistance to the members of the 
various teams if arrangements could be made to have the 
graduates employ athletes on summer work, which 
would give them a good hardening training. 


I have the honour to respectfully submit this report. 


ALAN ARGUE, M.D. 
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P.S.—I would urge that this fact be brought before 
the Graduates’ Society. ‘‘We want more graduates to 
take an active interest in athletics—particularly the 
Rugby Team—the backbone of University athletics. 
Why do not more graduates come up to see our practices? 


REPORT OF THE Ep1TorRIAL BOARD oF THE McGill] News 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1925. 


ouR NuMBERs of the McGill News have been issued 
during the year. It has been the policy of the 
Board, while maintaining full information on the varied 
activities and records of Graduates and Undergraduates, 
to add more articles of general interest which might 
well be found in a University Magazine. 
After the March issue authority was obtained from 


4 
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the Executive Committee of the Society to appoint an 
Editor, and we were fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. T. W. L. MacDermot in that capacity. He was 
in charge of the June and September issues. We wish to 
add a tribute of gratitude to Mr. Durie McLennan for 
his capable assistance in the past. 


The development of the McGill News is now largely 
a question of finance, and it is perhaps desirable to aim 
at an increase of the number of issues in the year and to 
secure a larger sale to the public. 


A. S. EVE, 


Chairman. 


Representatives from the Branch Societies reported their 
Branches in a flourishing condition. 


A 


LOCAL GRADUATES SOCIETIES 
NOTES 


THE OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


HE EXECUTIVE Of the Ottawa Graduates’ Society has 
:% been endeavouring to procure a program of interest 
for its members for the coming season, that will equal 
the splendid program carried through successfully last 
season. It is very anxious to cater to the tastes of all its 
members, as it is well known through experience that 
some prefer lectures, some dances, some dinners, and 
some bridge parties. The executive is also aware that 
some of its members like an occasional informal event. 
Therefore it was decided to start the season with an in- 
formal bridge party and social evening. This took place 
on Monday evening, November the 2nd, in the Daffodil 
Tea Rooms. The arrangements for the bridge were in 
charge of the following committee: J. E. Daubney, H. 
A. Aylen, R. C. Berry. The thanks of the executive are 
due to Mrs. Kenneth M. Cameron for preparing the tally 
cards, rules, etc. There was a very satisfactory attend- 
ance, and it is hoped that there will be double the number 
next time. Mrs. J. T. Basken won the prize for the 
ladies, and Mr. G. Reid Giles for the gentlemen. After 
playing bridge, supper was served. During the supper 
Dr. J. T. Basken, President of the Society, gave a short 
outline of the coming season’s proposed activities. It 
was announced that at the annual meeting in January we 
will have as our guest, Dr. C. F. Martin, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine. In the latter part of January, Dr. 
W. W. Chipman, Professor of Obstetrics, McGill Uni- 
versity, will deliver a lecture. The title of this address 
will be ‘‘New Lamps for Old.’’ When Dr. Chipman 
gave his last address in Ottawa the Glebe Collegiate was 
packed to the doors. The University Ball will be held 





in February. On February 23rd we are going to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Stephen Leacock. We will surely have 
to put out the S.R.O. for this occasion. Both these 
lectures will be free. The last event will be our annual 
dinner dance, which we all enjoy so much. 





VERLASTING love for their Alma Mater caused three 
E fellow graduates of Science “13 to plan to motor 
from Ottawa to Montreal to the Queens-McGill game 
on October 18th. The party consisted of Geo. H. Gil- 
christ, Massey Baker, Robert C. Berry. The party 
started at 8 o'clock of the day of the game. Everything 
went well until they were about five miles the other side 
of Hawkesbury, when the car stopped dead. They 
started to investigate, but to no avail. Then there 
suddenly appeared two other Ottawa McGill Graduates 
on the way to the game. Having no time to spare, they 
took Mr. Berry on board so that he could send assistance 
from the next garage. This they were able to do, and so 
Dr. Geo. Fenton, Mr. G. R. Giles and Mr. Berry reached 
the stadium just in time for the kick-off. After having 
the car repaired and also crashing into a Ford in their 
efforts to reach the game, Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Baker 
arrived about 10 minutes after half time. Tough luck, 
but the sight of dear old McGill was worth it. 


# y v 


VANCOUVER NOTES 


d tee Ocroser meeting, held at Grace Bollert’s, was 
the scene of the annual election of officers. This— 
unlike the political gatherings of recent memory—is 
always a struggle to the death—nearly—~wot to be elected. 
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Those who eventually yielded to pressure were: President 
Mrs. T. H. Price (Lennie McDonald); Vice-President, 
Mrs. Neville Smith (Olive McWhinney); Secretary, 
Margaret McNiven; Treasurer, Mrs. Earl Kirkpatrick 
(Gladys Greggs.) Executive Committee: Mrs. H. S. 
Wilson (Margaret Dixon), Mrs. G. S. Raphael (Euph- 
emia McLeod), Mabel McKenn. 

At these early meetings there was much discussion 
as to whether a McGill Dance should be held this 
winter. At our first meeting the decision was decidedly 
contra. This seemed to cause such heart-break in the 
ranks of McGill men that we weakened and changed our 
minds. So there will be an Annual Old McGill Dance in 
Vancouver on January 29th. 

Great regret was expressed among our members that 
the women graduates of McGill were given no oppor- 
tunity of meeting Sir Arthur Currie on his western tour, 
and that Lady Currie was unable to be our guest. Letters 
were sent to Sir Arthur and Lady Currie expressing 
our regret, and our Society sent Lady Currie flowers, 
which was the only courtesy we could show her. 

The November meeting at Mabel McKeen’s took the 
form of a farewell tea for Alice Keenleyside, who is 
leaving shortly for England, where her marriage will 
take place. 





Mrs. Neville Smith is President of the Parent Teacher 
Association of her district. Mrs. Gordon Raphael is 
also president of the Parent Teacher Association, of 
which she is a member. 

On September 19th, 1925, a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Beech (mee Bessie McQueen). 


EDMONTON GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


A RECEPTION and tea was tendered by the Edmonton 
Graduates at the Macdonald Hotel on Monday, 
October 26th, to Sir Arthur and Lady Currie and Miss 
Currie. Sir Arthur Currie gave a short address telling 
of the progress at McGill and gave particulars of the 
Endowment Fund campaign and the success that at- 


' tended it. 


The Hon. A. P. Rutherford, Arts 81, presided, and 
introduced Sir Arthur. Tea was poured by Mrs. H. M. 
Tory, wife of President Tory, Arts "81, and Mrs. W. J. 
Melrose, Arts ’97. The Committee in Charge of the 
arrangements were Canon C. Carruthers, Arts ‘os; Mr. 
G. H. Macdonald, Sci. ‘11, and Dean R. W. Boyle, 
ot eee 





Professor E. W. Sheldon, Arts ’04, of the University 
of Alberta, who was recently a patient in the University 
Hospital, is now quite well again. 





Dean Rankin, Med. ’o4, and President Tory were 
recent visitors at Ottawa. 





Lt.-Col. B. J. Saunders, Sci. '86, who was a patient 
in the University Hospital for the greater part of the 
summer, is now quite well again. 
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VICTORIA 


in ArrHur W. Currie, principal of McGill University, 
S was the guest of the Graduates’ Society of McGill 
University at a luncheon at the Empress Hotel on October 
roth, 1925. There were present about 70 McGill Grad- 
ates and their wives. During the course of the lunch- 
eon, Mr. H. A. Beckwith, Arts ‘11, acted as choir leader 
and several of the favourite McGill songs were sung, and 
before dispersing all joined in giving the McGill yell, 
and, although there were many there who have been 
away from McGill for many years, yet it was quite 
evident that none of them had forgotten M-C-G-LL-L. 


During the short visit Sir Arthur made here he was 
entertained by the officers’ mess of the 5th Regiment, 
of which regiment he at one time was commander. In 
addition, he and Lady Currie were the guests of honour at 
a joint luncheon of the Canadian Club and Women’s 
Canadian Club at the Empress Hotel on the 20th October. 
Members of the Kiwanis Club also attended this lunch- 
eon. 


In speaking after the luncheon, Sir Arthur pointed 
out that if a man seeks truth, as the night the day, then 
it follows he must become a good citizen. A man would 
be a churl indeed if he were to forget the great ideals 
taught him at his university. 


No body of men think less of the pay and more of 
their duty than the instructors at a university such as 
McGill, and the result is shown in the mental attitude of 
the students in their after life, shown by loyalty of grad- 
uates to their alma mater. 


How the university will be judged depends on what is 
being done for the young men of the country, Sir 
Arthur pointed out. Wealthy and poor, all students 
have to prove their worth. The test is, does the youth 
gain at his university something to sustain him in his 
after years, or find a compass to! navigate, uncharted 
seas. Those who guide McGill appreciate the responsi- 
bility, Sir Arthur said. 


Of the $6,400,000 subscribed five years ago to extend 
McGill, all save $300,000 has been paid in, most being 
applied to the endowment fund, less than $2,000,000 
being used for new buildings to fulfil an agreement with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


‘In a couple of years I think McGill will come back 
with another campaign and I look for as good a res- 
ponse,’’ Sir Arthur Currie stated. 


The library addition recently erected has already 
become overcrowded, special features being among the 
best of the kind on the continent. 


In the arts courses 2,800 students are now registered, 
and no enlargement is proposed. The commerce school 
is growing, while the medical school, with its limit of 
500 students, takes only 100 new men yearly, the 1925 
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entrance being selected from 500 applicants, men com- 
ing from the Old Country, West Indies and other parts of 
the world. 


The Eddy bequest of $200,000 is being used to set up 
a course of study in cellulose, in view of the great expan- 
sion of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. A grant 
of $7,500 yearly is made the University by the pulp and 
paper interests, with an eminent British chemist in 
charge of research. 


In the department of medicine $60,000 yearly has been 
devoted to a complete clinic, which commenced opera- 
tions last year. The pathological section is the best on 
the continent and the biological division the equal of 
any. 

Sir Arthur Currie announced that plans are in hand 
for another McGill reunion next year, and thanked the 
graduates for their loyalty to their alma mater. 


Chairman Dr. W. Leslie Clay introduced Sir Arthur 
Currie with a hearty welcome back to Victoria, remark- 
ing on the satisfaction his services to McGill University 
has given her sons and daughters. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S WESTERN TRIP 


N HIS WAY to the West, Sir Arthur Currie 
stopped in Chicago for a few hours and had time 
to accept the welcome of some dozen or more 

graduates at a dinner in the Hamilton Club, November 
and last. Miss Mabel Wallbridge acted as toast-master 
and a number of reminiscent speeches made the evening a 
wholly pleasant one. E. J. E. Vinet, Dr. Norman Kerr, 
John T. Ball, Dr. Chas. H. Long, Dr. Clarendon Ruther- 
ford, A. H. Baker, C. D. Magrath, D. E. McMillan and 
Dr. James Browning were among the speakers. . 

Sir Arthur Currie was the last speaker. He expressed 
his pleasure at being with the alumni once more. Mc- 
Gill, he remarked, was founded by a Glasgow lad who 
came to Montreal 150 years ago; married a French- 
Canadian woman; fought in the war of 1812; was mayor 
and bon vivant, but filled withthe Scot’slove foreducation. 
His gift of ten thousand pounds made the university 
possible. The school, the church, the court house, said 
the speaker, were the true foundations of the country. 
There was always the danger that ideals would be for- 
gotten. No matter how proficient our public schools, 
we must always keep before us the large and liberal view 
of life. Ignorance, violence, licentiousness, disease, 
brute force and vanity were the defects of democracy. 
In striving for higher education, said Sir Arthur, we 
must not keep the capable boy down, not level the in- 
capable. 

Sir Arthur Currie, who returned at once to Montreal, 
came here from Vancouver, where he had officially 
opened the new University of British Columbia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Mrs. E. J. Woopnouse (Nee Margaret Chase Going, 
Arts ‘12) is on leave from Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., where she is Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology. For 1925-26, she is attached to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
as Economic Specialist. 


Cuas. H. Wricut, Px.D., ’21 last year of the Chemis- 
try Department of the University of British Columbia, 
has joined the staff of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada, and is located at Trail, B.C. 


Dr. A. B. Rosrtiarp, Med. '24, has been appointed 
Chief Physician and Surgeon on the Hydro development 
of the Duke-Price Power Company, Ltd., at Isle Maligne, 
Lake St. John. 


Dr. Robillard was married last May to Miss Helen 
Blanche Angers, of St. Cesaire, Co. of Rouville. 


Inspired by the work of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, ErHetwyn Hoxuanp, '21, sailed for China from 
Vancouver last October. For the next six or nine months 
she will be stationed at the Training School of the China 
Inland Mission at Yangchow, Province of Kiangsu, 
China. 


At Knowlton, Que., on August 30th, the death took 
place of Eva Louisa Rexford, wife of Rev. James E. 
Fee, M.A., Arts 03, rector of All Saints’ Church, Mont- 
real, and daughter of Rev. Dr. E. I. Rexford, M.A., 
LL.D., Arts ‘76. Her marriage to Mr. Fee took place 
during the month of June, 1924. 


Rev. William McMillan, Arts '07, of Hull, Que., 
has accepted a call to the continuing Presbyterian Church 
of Collingwood, Ont. 


A tablet has been erected in the Baptist Church, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont., to the memory of Douglas C. Mac- 
Laurin, past student, who died of wounds on April 5th, 
1916. 


J. C. Walsh, K.C., M.P., Law ‘94, and Russell T. 
Stackhouse, K.C., Law ’06, have been appointed puisne 
judges of the Superior Court of Quebec. 


Mrs. Harkness, widow of Dr. Andrew Harkness, 
Med. ’69, died on September 6th at Ernsdale, Lancaster, 
Ont., at the age of 80 years. 


Dr. G. A. B. Addy, Med. ‘90, of Saint John, N.B., 
has been elected chairman of the Maritime Provinces 
section of the American College of Surgeons. 


Dr. W. F. Hamilton, Med. ’91, of Montreal, has been 
elected Vice-President of the Board of Examiners of the 
Dominion Medical Council, of which he has been a 
member for some years. 
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Dr. Cuas. K. P. Henry, Med. ’oo, attended the meet- 
ing of the Canadian Surgical Society at Cleveland, on 
the 24th and 25th of September, at the Crile Hospital 
Clinic and the Lakeside Hospital Clinic. He also at- 
tended clinics at the Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, 
where he was entertained by Dr. Wendell T. Garetson, 
Surgeon-in-Charge of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Department. 


Ropcer J. B. Hissarv, Med. ‘24, is an Instructor in 
the Department of Pathology at Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


Rev. F. Scott McKenzie, M.A., Th.D., Arts 14, has 
been appointed to the teaching staff of Knox College, 
Toronto, in the Department of Systematic Theology. 
For some years past he has been engaged in pastoral work 
at Sydney Mines, C.B. 


Vernon R. Davies, Sci. ’20, has been appointed lec- 
turer in draughting, surveying and mathematics in the 
Faculty of Applied Science of Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ont. Last year he was acting assistant professor of 
civil engineering in the University of Manitoba. 


Dr. T. Archibald Malloch, Med. ’13, has returned 
from Great Britain and assumed his new duties as 
librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine. 


Lt.-Col. Lorne Drum, C.B.E., Arts’92, Med. ‘96, 
has been promoted to the rank of Colonel in the Royal 
Canadian Army Medical Corps. 


Dr. Arthur S. Lamb, Med. ’17, Director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at the University, has 
been re-elected secretary of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of Canada. 


The University of British Columbia has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Dr. Henry 
Esson Young, Med. ’88, Provincial Health Officer of 
British Columbia; Dr. Robert E. McKechnie, Med.’go, 
Chancellor of the University; Hon. John D. MacLean, 
Med. ’o5, Minister of Education of British Columbia. 


Rev. W. Scott Taylor, M.A., B.D., Arts ‘15, has 
been appointed assistant at the Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, Montreal, after having filled a charge in the 
Presbytery of Ottawa. He pursued post-graduate studies 
in Edinburgh, and during the war was a member of the 
Tank Corps. 


William K. Grafftey, a prominent Montreal lumber 
merchant, died on September 20th. He was the father of 
W. Arthur Grafftey, Sci. ’14, of Montreal. 


After a short furlough in Montreal, Charles S. Pater- 
son, M.Sc., Sci. ’or, sailed on his return to India in Sep- 
tember. For the last 20 years Mr. Paterson has been 
engaged in boys’ work in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Y.M.C.A. 
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The term of Brigadier-General J. P. Landry, Law ‘95, 
as General Officer Commanding the Quebec Military 
District, has been extended to September 30th, 1926. 
He became G.O.C. in 1912. 


A grand gold medal was awarded to Dr. L. L. Re- 
ford, Arts ‘or, Med. ‘04, at the third Canadian Philatelic 
Exhibition, held in Montreal in October, for his exhibits 
of stamps. Dr. Reford also won the St. Lawrence Cup, 
the Sefi-Pemberton Cup and the Purvis Trophy. 


Among graduates of the University who were te- 
turned to the House of Commons at the recent general 
election were the following:—Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Med. 
'95, Liberal, in Kootenay East; Dr. J. L. Chabot, Med. 
'92, Conservative, in Ottawa; W. F. Kay, Law ‘o1, 
Liberal, in Brome-Mississquoi; S. W. Jacobs, K.C., Law 
'93, Liberal, in Cartier (Montreal); L. S$. Rene Morin, 
Law ’05, Liberal, in St. Hyacinthe-Rouville; Dr. J. J. 
E. Guerin, Med. ’78, Liberal, St. Ann (Montreal). 
Dr. A. MacG. Young, Med. ’06, Liberal, Saskatoon; 
Those defeated included R. L. Calder, K.C., Law ‘06, 
Independent Liberal, Mount Royal (Montreal); Hon. 
H. M. Marler, Law ’98, Liberal, St. Lawrence-St. 
George (Montreal); John T. Hackett, Law ‘og, Con- 
servative, Stanstead; L. L. Legault, K.C., Law ‘06, 
Liberal, Argenteuil; and Dr. D. H. McAllister, Med. ’98, 
Liberal, Royal (New Brunswick). 


The death took place in Regina, Sask., on November 
rgth of Helena Louise, wife of Dr. M. M. Seymour, Med. 
‘79, Deputy Minister of Public Health for Saskatche- - 


wan. 


Harold S. Johnston, Sci. 'og9, has been promoted to 
be chief engineer of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 
of which he has been hydraulic engineer for the last few 
years. 


Major L. C. Goodeve, D.S.O., Sci. “11, who has been 
stationed at Victoria, B.C., is being transferred to “‘A”’ 
Battery, Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, Kingston, Ont. 


Changes in the Commercial Intelligence Service of 
Canada involve the appointment of Yves Lamontagne, 
Sci. "15, to be Canadian Trade Commissioner for Bel- 
gium, with headquarters in Brussels; the transfer of R. 
S. O'Meara, Comm. ‘21, formerly assistant trade com- 
missioner in Calcutta and latterly in South Africa, to 
be trade commissioner for East Indian territory with 
office in Java, and the addition of Russia to the territory 
of L. D. Wilgress, Arts "14, who is in charge of the 
German and Scandinavian offices in Hamburg. 


Dr. Donald C. Smelzer, Med. ’18, who has been on the 
staff of the Buffalo, N.Y., General Hospital for the last 
two years, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Charles T. Miller Memorial Hospital and Amherst 
Wilder Dispensary at St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dr. E. V. Hogan, Med. ‘96, is president of the Medi- 
cal Society of Nova Scotia for 1925-26; Dr. J. J. Roy, 
Med. ‘97, of Sydney, its first vice-president; and Dr. L. 
R. Morse, Med. ’96, its second vice-president. Occupy- 
ing seats on the executive are Dr. J. J. Cameron, Med. ’88, 
of Antigonish; Dr. C. H. Morris, Med. ’97, of Windsor; 
Dr. J. A. Munro, Med. ’o5, and Dr. W. T. Purdy, Med. 
‘13, both of Amherst; Dr. V. L. Miller, Med. ’o4, and 
Dr. J. L. Churchill, Med. '96, both of Halifax; and Dr. 
H. H. McKay, Med. ‘90, of New Glasgow. 


Dr. Russell Robertson, Med. '13, and Mrs. Robertson 
are receiving congratulations upon the birth of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dr. Terry, Med. '24, and Mrs. Terry have been visit- 
ing the parents of Dr. Terry in the City of Victoria for 


the last two months. The Doctor has not definitely 
settled where he will practise, but expects it will be in 
or around Vancouver, B.C. 


Dr. Morris Thomas, Med. ‘12, has been re-elected 
president of Victoria Y.M.C.A. for the ensuing year. 
Dr. Thomas has been very active in Y.M.C.A. work for 
some years. 


Dr. Gordon Kenning and Mrs. Kenning left Victoria 
a short time ago on a trip to New York via Panama Canal. 
They will be away for several months. 


Dr. Hermann Robertson is attending some clinic in 
New York City and will be absent several months from 
the city. 
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MEDICINE—1887 
Secretary, KennetH Cameron, Med. ‘87 


WituaM E. Exus, M.D. '87, about two years ago 
gave up his appointment as the Surgeon to a large lumber 
company at White Lake, in northern Wisconsin, and is 
now enjoying outdoor life in California growing pears 
and strawberries, at Aptos, on Monterey Bay. 


y Y y 


SCIENCE—1914 
Secretary, R. E. Jamieson, Engineering Building 


We held our 5th Annual Class Dinner on November 
sth, at the McGill Faculty Club, University Street, 
Montreal. Unfortunately the date, fixed as the evening 
of the Varsity football game, occurred in Thanksgiving 
week-end, and many of our Montreal members had ar- 
ranged for trips out of town for the holiday, so that the 
attendance was somewhat smaller than last year. The 
enthusiasm of those present, however, made up largely 
for the deficiency in numbers. Included were our honor- 
ary president, ‘Harry,’ H. P. Stanley, Art Patterson, 
Milt Coleman, Ed. Orkin, Ed. Garrow, J. L. T. Martin, 
Clarrie Pitts, Jack Hall, Mackie Garden, Jack Brisbane, 
and R. E. Jamieson. All of these are permanently located 
in Montreal, except Clarrie Pitts, who hails from Ot- 
tawa, and Jack Hall, with the C.P.R. in North Bay. 

Early in October a letter was sent to every member of 
the Class whose address was available; a total of some 
135 letters in all. Only four were received back unde- 
livered, namely, those addressed to J. T. Fullerton, S. J. 
Chalifour, N. B. Laing, and L. F. Fyles. In all, we had 
replies from, or we know of letters undelivered to, 
twenty-nine members to whom letters were sent, so that 
about 100 of those on our list did not bother to let us 
hear from them. Letters were received from the follow- 
ing :— 

Max Boswell, who says he intends coming up next 
year. 

Louis Carreau, who reports that he now combines 
his engineering with law. He is with E. J. Fetherston- 
haugh, Attorney-at-Patents, 124 King Street West, 
Toronto 2. 

John G. Hall is in Winnipeg with the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation. 

W. E. Bell with the C.N. Rys. in Montreal. 


R. C. Flitton, in Peterborough, with the Wm. Hamil- 
ton Co. 


F. H. Wilkes at 96 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. 


Alan Hay, in Ottawa with the Suburban Roads Com- 
mission. 


Mel Taylor, at 224 Welling Strect, Ottawa. 


Percy Cann, with the Diebold Safe and Lock Co., in 
Canton, Ohio. 


Doge Windeler, who remarks that we are too far 
from Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 


Ira McNaughton, at Cranbook, B.C., reports having 
seen H. C. Hughes during the past summer. 


Tony Ribadeneyra, with the Bridgeport Screw Co. 
in Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Buzz’’ Stewart, with the Imperial Oil Refineries at 
Sarnia, Ont. 

We also had a telegram of good wishes from Ralph 
Allingham, from Buffalo, N.Y., which arrived just as we 
were sitting down to dinner, and was received with 
much appreciation. The latest address we have for R. 
is Woodstock, N.B., but our letter apparently found 
him. 

Milt Coleman suggested that each member present 
write a note on each of the letters received, and that 
these letters then be sent back to the senders. This has 
been done, and we hope that these souvenirs will all 
arrive in legible condition. 

It was decided that we should hold our next annual 
dinner on the evening of the 'Varsity game next year, 
unless this date conflicts with that chosen for the main 
Reunion. 

Following is a statement of the Class Finances in 
November 15th, 1925:— 

Bank Balance as at November 15th, 1924... $12.33 

Baas Ilerest. cai. ns oo as Se ee ee 33 


Receipts for Dinner, ctc.....-<. 36.00 
$48 . 66 
Postage and Stationery........... S- Se 
Dyaner Rxpenses, 192.5. 545. <s 34.85 
40.10 


Bank Balance as at November 15th, 1925 $ 8.56 


————_$ 
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SCIENCE ’16 


N accouNnT of the annual Class Dinner appears 
elsewhere in this issue, so that no comment will 
be made on that except that we want everybody to 
remember that each year and every year, so long as there 
are enough of us above ground to hold a dinner, it will 
be held on the evening of the day that Varsity play 
McGill in Montreal. Those who missed the party this 
year should start now reserving the date for next. 

As these notes are being written the word has just 
arrived that McGill beat Varsity in Toronto. Next 
year should be McGill’s year. 

The replies to the letter concerning the dinner brought 
in some news from which the following is gleaned:— 

Bunny Emery and Les Wextpon are with the British 
Metal Corporation on some of their outside work. 

A. M. ALBerGa is with the Government at Ottawa, 
in the Parks Branch. 

Pink ANDREws is at Shawinigan Falls, in the Belgo 
Paper Company. His former fellow townsman, Wa.Lpo 
Hovey, has moved to Niagara Falls, N.Y., as Manager 
of the Niacet Chemicals Corp. 

Eric Reppy is selling oil and other products for the 
Sun Oil Company. 

Rep KirKPaTRICK was in town recently, but when last 
heard from was somewhere in the vicinity of Ottawa on a 
job for Fraser, Brace & Co. 

Norm. McCacuey’s new address is:—Box 33, c/o 
Price Bros. & Co., St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. 

Au. Bone has been moved to Ottawa, where he is on 
the construction of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building. He is one of the stand-by’s of the Geo. A. 
Fuller Co. 

Art. Brown has recently joined the benedicts. He 
sells blankets, etc., for the Kenwood Mills and makes his 
home in Arnprior. 

Rec. Decew spends most of his time in various paper 
mill towns installing processes for the Process Engineers, 
sor Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Pep Paistey was in Montreal recently. His firm, 
Marani and Paisley, 35 Colborne Street, Toronto, have 
just completed the plans for the new St. Andrew’s 
College, and are at present supervising construction. 

Gorpon Pirts was also missing from the dinner this 
year. He sent in a wire of regrets from New York where 
he was spending his honeymoon. 
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SCIENCE ‘25 


Secretary, Wiis P. Matone, 1366 Greene Avenue, 
Westmount, P.Q. 


N INTERESTING piece of news is the marriage of our 

president, Hersert Norris, early in October. 

So hetre’s best wishes for health, happiness and prosperity 
to Herb and Mrs. Norris from his class-mates. 

We are very glad to note the following names in the 

Fall Convocation list:—CHarves Buarr Birkett, Ros- 

ERT Eric DinGMAN, Ernest PARKER DucHEMIN, Ewan 





W. T. Gitt, Lroyp Futton Geppes, Francis WHITE 
McMaster, Geratp M. Merritt, Cartes E. Napier, 
Joun Bruce Parker, Wixti1amM Pitt, Hucu Gorpon 
Ross, Recinatp A. SHATFORD, Hamitton E. Smiru. 

Art. AspotT, JoHN Gorpon and Britt Gitmour are 
back at College studying Electrical Engineering. 

Art. Bickrorp and Joun Murray spend the Summer 
mining gold in Guatemala, C.A. The latter is now 
back at college. 

F. W. H. Denrtitrx is junior chemist at Brandram- 
Henderson Limited, Montreal. 

NorMaAn Farrar is on the engineering staff of the 
Riordan Pulp and Paper Corporation at Temiskaming, 
P.Q. 

Dona.p Smit is with the Steel Company of Canada, 
in Montreal. 

Bos DincMan, after spending the Summer with the 
Imperial Oil Company at Sarnia, has taken up Sales 
Engineering with an American concern. 

DoucGtas Fraser is taking the student’s course at the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, N.Y. 

Donatp Gray is taking a similar course at the West- 
inghouse Company. 

Pete Low and Anpy Leveguz are in the Accounting 
Department of the Bell Telephone Company, Montreal. 

Merrie Hatpenny has a part-time position at the 
Dominion Bridge Company as draughtsman. In his 
spare time he attends lectures in the Engineering Build- 
ing. 

Tep Fry is in Sherbrooke, P.Q., with the Canadian 
Ingersoll Rand Company. 

Bev. Boutton is with the Quebec Development 
Company at Isle Maligne, P.Q. 

W. O. Stevens is draughting at the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, at Arvida, P.Q. 

Jimmy Woop has a Civil job on railway work in 
British Columbia. 


: A : 


SCIENCE GRADUATES’ DINNER 


N THE EVENING of November 7th, 1925, following 
O the McGill-Varsity football game, about fifty 
Science graduates, from the years of '06 to '16, assembled 
in the Windsor Station Dining Room for their annual 
dinner. J. S. Cameron, Sci. ’08, acted as Chairman; the 
guests of honour being Dean H. M. Mackay and Prof. 
N. N. Evans. 

_ Between courses the boys tried their voices on a few 
of the old favourites and Mr. J. Olsen rendered a song or 
two. Mr. Cole, a Science ’28 student, kept the air full 
of music, his playing on the piano of the latest jazz hits 
being much appreciated. 

The health of “‘The King’’ was proposed by J. S. 
Cameron, after which W. S. Sutherland made a few very 
appropriate remarks and called for all present to observe 
a minute of silence in honour of “‘Our Heroic Dead.”’ 

The toast to ‘‘Our Alma Mater’’ was proposed by 
Prof. N. N. Evans who read his poem ‘‘Vieux Temps 
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a McGill.’’ It brought back many memories. He was 
called upon to give his famous song, ‘‘It surely must be 
Snyder leads the band,’’ but this was kept until Dean 
Mackay had replied to the toast by telling of the changes 
that have recently taken place, both in the buildings 
and in the curriculum. He told of the replies that had 
been received to the questionnaire that was sent out, 
summarizing the analyses that have been made to date 
from the replies received. The higher matriculation 
standard was also mentioned, and it was pointed out 
that a general tightening up of the standards was being 
made. 

At this point the members of Science 14, who had 
held their dinner in another place, joined the party. 
Jackiey Garden said ‘‘How d’y do’ for his class, but 
most of them did not stay very long as they had to sce 
several members of their class off on trains. 

J. S. Cameron then threw the meeting open for a 
general discussion on the holding of an annual dinner. 
E. L. Lyons, ’15, told of the committee's work in ar- 
ranging the dinner, and pointed out that the greatest 
need was for co-operation amongst all classes. Percy 
Booth, ’16, reviewed the experiences of Science ‘16, 
who each year since the Centennial Reunion have held 
a Class Dinner on the night of the Varsity game, last 
year combining with ’o8 as an experiment and this 
year enlarging the scope of the dinner to include all 
classes from ’06 to ’16. It was pointed out that it had 
been impossible in the time available to canvass petson- 
ally all the classes, though an announcement of the 
intention had been published in the September issue of 
the News. Some further general discussion took place, 
after which a show of hands was taken on the general 
idea of working up the dinner for next and every year. 

With the singing of the National Anthem and the 
McGill and Class yells the party broke up. 


* * * 


Those present included:—Dean H. M. Mackay, ‘94; 
Prof. N. N. Evans, 86; from ’06, E. J. Turley; from "08, 
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Walter H. Spencer, H. E. Bates, J. H. Trimingham, W. 
G. Scott and J. S. Cameron; from ‘og, Garnet H. Dickson; 
from ’10, R. E. MacAfee, H. H. Vroom and Sam Sweet- 
man. Science 11, George M. Hudson, Gilbert Robert- 
son, H. P. Ray and W. Brebner; from Science ‘15, Ed. 
L. Lyons, E. V. Gage, Pete Buckley, Ham. Johnson, 
George Goddard, Charlie Pick, M. S. (Stew) Nelson and 
Doug. Bremner; from Science 16, Al. Bone, Percy Booth, 
Noel Chipman, Reg. DeCew, Albert Fyon, Vic. B. Harris, 
Bruce Hutchison, Pete Isley, Henri Labelle, Laurence 
Laffoley, E. D. McIntosh, Vincent Moulton, Pop. 
Rogers, Ed. M. Seale, Ben. Silver, Ross Taylor, W. A. 
Thompson, Stan. Neilson and Walter Sutherland. Ross 
Taylor also brought as his guest Harold Edgecome, a 
graduate of the University of New Brunswick. 


COMMERCE—1925 


Secretary, K. LEM. Carter, 53 Belvedere Road, 
Westmount 


HE-CLAss OF COMMERCE, 1925, is now scattered far 
a bee wide; from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and ever 
beyond. Two of our members, for an example, Lovell 
Mickles and Grant Glassco, have carried their studies 
to France. 


Well over half the class is at present in Montreal, in 
all about thirty-two. Out of this number, eleven are 
aspiring to be chartered accountants; Bruce Davis and 
Keith Owens ate with the Bell Telephone Company, 
Jack Quinlan with Shawinigan Water and Power, while 
Terry Mitchell’s farming ambitions have given place to 
lumbering, and he is now working for St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills. 

The Secretary wishes to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of replies to the ‘‘News Letter” from Chip 


Schofield, Cuth Falls and Mike Case and hopes to hear 
from many others. 


xX 
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MEDICINE ’24 
G. W. Asporr-Smirtu, Secretary 


Many of Med. ’24 are in the Montreal Hospitals: 


AtR. V. H.—F. M. Brown, R. V. Ward, N. Vineberg, 
J. 5. Henry, J. M. Elliott, G. M. White, T. M. Jones, 
E. E. Day, W. Baker, E. A. Petrie and C. Pope. At M. 
G. H.—H. C. Alward, A. E. Trites, J. Ryan, P. D. 
Ward, R. Hamilton, C. N. Ramsay, J. O. Fraser, W. 
McKeen and J. B. Ross. 


Doctors Lawson and McElliott are at the Lutheran 
Hospital, Manhattan. 


R. C. Zinck is practising in Stanley, N.B. 


Howard B. Busyin, married and practising at Port 
Elgin, N.B. 


James McKinnon is a member of the staff of Dept. 
Health, Albany, N.Y. 


Moore Kelly and D. A. MacDonald are at the White 
Plains Hospital, White Plains, N.Y. 


Carson Graham is practising in North Vancouver. 


G. W. Abbott-Smith, married, is taking a year’s post- 
graduate course on Nose and Throat, in Vienna. 


“Shorty’’ Morris is M.O. at the Sierro de Pasco 
Copper Corp., Peru, South America. 


Johnny Walker is with the Standard Oil in South 
America. 


William McBride is practising in Ahuntsic. 


Aub. Geddes is M.O. on the private yacht of Armours, 
Chicago, at present crusing in the Mediterranean. 


H. L. Simpson, married, practising in Springhill 
Mines, N.S. 


J. C. Simpson and Bearisto are interning at Trenton, 
N.j. ToJ. C. Simpson we extend sympathy at the loss of 
his mother. 


Dick Eager, married, practising at Searsport, Maine. 


G. A. Sherman is Assistant Superintendent at the St. 
John County Hospital, East St. John, N.B. 


Bob Elderkin is hurrying around at the Marine 
Hospital, St. Catharines, Ont. 


C. J. Tidmarsh, married, is doing research in the 
University Clinic, R. V. H. 


Alex. Forrister, married and living in Chicago. 
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E. Menzies is on the staff of the Protestant Hospital 
for Insane, Verdun. 


James Griffiths is practising in Montreal. 


‘Red’ Massie has left the staff of the G. P. H., St. 
john, N.B., and is going into general practise in the near 
‘uture. 


‘“Jerry’’ Rankin is on the staff of the C. M. H., Mont- 
real. 


L. Webster is on the staff of the Vancouver General 
Hospital for another year. 


George Morgan is practising in Montreal. 
C. W. Banks is practising in Verdun. 


H. G. Cameron is doing research work in the Depart- 
ment of Biological Chemistry, McGill University. 


J. Clelland, F. Emmons, A. Elvidge, are doing re- 
search work in the Department of Physiology, McGill 
University. 


C. A. McIntosh is in the re oshaage of Pathology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


L. E. Germaine, married, practising in Campbellton, 
N.B. 


R. Hibberd is teaching Bacteriology and Pathology, 
University of Tulane, New Orleans. 


Clause MacDonald is interning at the Jersey City 
Hospital, Jersey City. : 


Ronald MacDonald is practising in West Summerville, 
Mass. 


Fraser Mooney is Resident Surgeon, Buffalo General 
Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y. 


H. Skeet, married, practising in Bedford, Que. 
Graham Ross is practising in Grandmere, Que. 

M. Stalker practising in Dunvagen, Ont. 

‘“Doc’’ Roche interning in the Ottawa Civic Hospital. 


Rex Wiggins, married, M. O. for the Cheney Brothers, 
silk manufacturers, at South Manchester, Conn. 


During the absence of Dr. Abbott-Smith, any items 
for the McGill News will be received by Dr. G. M. 
White at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 


% | 
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Er.een Basken, '24, is working in the Biological 
Laboratory of Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 


Mrs. Nort Jackman (May Newnham, '17) and baby, 
of Parkside, Saskatchewan, have been visiting Mrs. 
Jackman’s parents at Hamilton for some time this autumn 


Mary Harvey, 15, and A. M. Radcliffe, is now Head 
of the English Department at St. Mary’s School, Garden 
ain. Y.. 

Mrs. Norman Younc (Grace Moody, ’20) has gone 
to the Gold Coast for a couple of years, where her 
husband has an educational appointment. 

Winirrep Kypp, ‘23, the winner of the Justice 
Strawbridge Fellowship, is now in the Department of 
Economics and Politics at Bryn Mawr. 


Estuer Ryan, ’c6, is home on furlough from Japan. 
She is in Toronto at present and will probably return 
here in April. 

ELEaNnor Cox, 21, of Winnipeg, was visiting friends 
in Montreal and Toronto for some time this autumn. 

Hexen Wiis, 14, from Canton Province, China, was 
in Canada this summer and is expected to return in 
October. 


ZERADA SLACK, R.V.C. 23, and M.S.P.E. '24, is now 
Head of the Physical Training Department at Hamilton 
Collegiate Institute. 


Marion Youna, '19, is in Montreal again this year 
on the staff of the Montreal Star. 


Erste Wart, ‘24, is teaching Household Science at 
Edgehill, Nova Scotia. 


MAGDALEN Turry, '22, is with the Patents Depart- 
ment of the Marconi Company in Montreal. 


Ruopa GRANT, '24, is in the Metabolism Laboratory 
at the Royal Victoria Hospital this year. 


Doris Barnes, ’21, has been teaching for the last two 
years at Northwood Academy, New Hampshire. 


Emmy Lov Herrzpurec, 24, is also up at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, working in the Metabolism Labora- 
tory. 


Mriuuicent Parry and Jean Crompie, both of whom 
graduated in '24, are now on the Staff of the Montreal 
Gazette. 





Exsiz Granam, ‘19, is now in the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, working for her M.Sc. 


Accommodation has been increased this year for the 
residents of the Royal Victoria College. An annex on 
University Street has been opened for eleven students and 
one member of the Staff. Although it has not been com- 
pletely filled this session owing to the uncertainty in 
obtaining the house at the early part of the year, it is 
certain that next year there will be no lack of residents. 


R.V.C. 1925 


Eprrn Baxer this year is Educational Secretary at the 
Y.W.C.A., on Dorchester Street West. 


Estusr ENnGLtANp has been spending the last few 
months at Macdonald College taking the short course in 
Household Science. 


Jean Goro is an Assistant in the English Department 
this year, and is also reading for her M.A. 


Evetyn Earptey, now living in Ottawa, is Head of 
the C.G.1.T. Department of the Dominion United 
Church. She is also doing voluntary Y.W.C.A. work and 
private tutoring. 

Dororuy Hutcuison, who specialized in Sociology, is 
Convenor of the Publicity Committee of the Federated 
Charities. 

Laura CHALK is in the Graduate School of McGill, 
working toward her M.Sc. 

LucreNNE Desparats, the winner of the French 
Scholarship in her year, sailed on October 20th for 
France, and is now at the Sorbonne. 

Jean Banrorp is reading for her M.A. in Greek and 
Latin at McGill. 

Exxa Brown is doing Social Service work for the St. 
Columbo Settlement at Verdun. 

Mitprep Baker is teaching Grades VIII. and IV. at 
Pointe Claire this year. 

Beatrice Frey, Mus. Bach., is continuing her musical 
studies in New York. 

Lois Owens, of P.E.I., is teaching at the Prince Street 
School, Charlottetown. 


Marjorie Neicuorn is studying music at the Con- 
servatorium this year. 
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JEAN Arrieck, Auice Bissert, Seuman Cart, ELIsE 
Dunton, Murier Granam, Marjorie Grancer, WINI- 
FRED HurDMAN, EILEEN HuTcuHIison, JEAN McLeay, 
MarGaret McOuat, Maryjortrz McWarters, MARGARET 
Loves, and Arice Worratz ate all teaching in Montreal 
Schools this year. 


ErLeEN GREENE, of Edmonton, Alberta, is remaining 
at home this year, as also is Erreen Loncwortu, of 
Charlottetown. 


KATHLEEN Perrin is taking music at the Conserva- 
torium this term. 


Oxrtve PritcHarp and Muriet Sanoster, of Sher- 
brooke; Eprra Perriz, of Quebec; Vircin1A CAMERON 
and Francis McMaster, of Montreal; Eprrn Sreacey, 
of Ottawa; Litt1an Norrrx, of Victoria, B.C., and 
Sara Hitt, Wayne, Pa., are staying at home this year. 


Preccy Roserts is following a business career at 
present. 


R.V.C. APPOINTMENTS 


MLLE. LUCETTE BENOIT 


M” Benorr has joined the Staff of the Department 
of Romance Languages as Lecturer, and as a mem- 
ber of the Resident Staff of the Royal Victoria College. 

Mlle. Benoit studied Philosophy at the University of 
Toulouse, and was a student at the Sorbonne as well; she 
is Licenciée és Lettres de l'Université de France. She 
held the scholarship of the Federation des Femmes 
Universitaires for two years. 


PHILLIS MURRAY, 24 


Among the recent graduates who have been ap- 
pointed to the Staff of the University this year is Miss 
Phyllis M. Murray, of the class of R.V.C. ‘24. Miss 
Murray is a member of the resident staff of the Royal 
Victoria College and an assistant in the Department of 
English. 

Entering the University with the 1.0.D.E. Scholar- 
ship from the Province of Quebec, Miss Murray main- 
tained a high scholastic standard throughout her college 
course and graduated with First Class Honours in Eng- 
lish. Miss Murray is now proceeding to her Master's 
degree in the same subject. 


As an undergraduate, Miss Murray was a member of 
the 1924 Annual Board and in turn Secretary-Treasurer, 
Vice-President and finally President of the Royal Vic- 
toria College Undergraduate Society. Miss Murray was 
also a member of the College Basketball Team for two 
years. Her executive ability and wise counsel in assist- 
ing to draw up a proposed constitution for the McGill 
Women Students’ Society contributed in a large measure 
to the successful launching of that Society which took 
place this year. 
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MARGARET MACLAREN, ‘25 


Miss Margaret MacLaren, R.V.C. ’25, returns to 
McGill this year-as a member of the Resident Staff of 
the Royal Victoria College. In addition to her duties in 
the capacity of Resident Tutor at the ‘‘Annex,’’ Miss 
MacLaren is also reading for her M.A. in English. 

During her four years at the University Miss Mac- 
Laren’s activities were numerous. In addition to being 
a member of the Class executive at different times during 
her College career, Miss MacLaren was a member of the 
1925 Annual Board, Night Editor of the McGill 
Daily, successively House Secretary and President of 
R.V.C. resident students, and Sports Manager of the 
R.V.C. Athletic Association. Miss MacLaren was also 
the winner of the All-Round Sportmanship Cup in her 
Junior Year; and throughout her Undergraduate course 
she was chosen many times to represent R.V.C. ’25 in 
competitions and activities of every kind. 


McGILL WOMEN STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY 


WORD wiTH regard to the progress of the McGill 
A Women Students’ Society might be of interest to 
the Alumnz of McGill 6th October 30th of this year. 
The first meeting of this Society was held, bringing to- 
gether for the first time, all women students in every 
faculty and department of McGill University. With the 
admission of women into faculties other than that of 
Arts, during recent years, the need for such an organ- 
ization had been felt for some time. A movement to- 
wards its formation started about four years ago, when 
representatives from the several departments and facul- 
ties met to consider the possibility of such a society, and 
to discuss the problems entailed therein. It was not 
until last year, however, that the constitution of this 
and the various subsidiary societies were finally approved 
and passed by Corporation. 

The chief purpose of the McGill Women Students’ 
Society is to promote the interests of all women students 
attending the University. All matters of a general 
nature will be met and dealt with by this central organi- 
zation. The Society also controls the finances of the 
whole student body, and grants to the various under- 
graduate and subsidiary societies funds proportionate to 
their needs. Although the McGill Women Students’ 
Society has been in existence for a couple of months only, 
it has shown very clearly the need for such an organiza- 
tion. 


HE University is glad to welcome back Miss Hurl- 
Sat warden of the Royal Victoria College, after 
a stay of a year inEngland. Miss Hurlbatt has resumed 
her duties with all her old enthusiasm, much te- 
freshed after her well deserved holiday. The Warden of 
the R.V.C. contributes an article to this issue of the 
News. 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


UTUMN in the Federation is the Season, not of 
harvests but of reports. Before the summer is 
over an active secretary who, alas, cannot call her 
vacation her own has begun to shake the wide spreading 
tree, and from branches far and near come showering 
down, thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa, the Club and Committee reports. Then, 
on a day in September or early October, the Executive 
gathers for an all-day orgy of reports, reading, listening, 
discussion. This year the Executive, with a remarkably 
wide representation of the clubs, met in Toronto on the 
26th of September. Since that time a general report of 
the meeting has been circulated and more recently there 
has arrived from across the sea a still more improving 
evidence that the report season is here. Printed reports 
of the council meeting of the International Federation 
meeting, held in Brussels in July, to the number of about 
twelve hundred, have been sent out for circulation among 
our members. The great packages, weighing hundreds 
of pounds, ate even now in process of division and 
distribution and their contents may soon be read in our 
clubs from Fredericton to Victoria; a concrete example 
of the unity of a world wide organization. Both these 
reports, national and international, are available for a 
large number of readers of the News. Therefore, it 1s 
not necessary to produce them here, but one of 
two quotations may be of interest. Growth is indi- 
cated in both bodies. The Canadian Federation main- 
tains its place as the third largest group in the Inter- 
national. At the Toronto meeting the twenty-third club 
that of Hamilton, Ontario, was welcomed. Said Miss 
Gildersleeve in the course of her presidential report of 
the Brussels meeting: | 

“Our newest member, Bulgaria, admitted 

at the beginning of the session and reporting 

through the Vice-President of its Federation, 

was, of course, of special interest. We were 

particularly impressed also by the success of 

the Irish Federation in bringing together the 
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university women of the North and the South 
of Ireland. The Federations of Luxembourg 
and Roumania were admitted, subject to the 
approval of their constitutions, by the Com- 
mittee on Standards, and we look forward with 
pleasure to their presence at our Board next 
year... 3 
But to meet and report growth is not the whole history 
of either National or International Federation. Both 
carry great responsibility which demand constant 
effort. The report of the Toronto meeting closes with a 
summary of the President’s address. 

Mrs. Vaughan called her address: *“The Federation— 
Past, Present and Future.’’ She paid high tribute to the 
pioneers of the movement and referred members to the 
reports and records contained in the first and second 
numbers of the Chronicle. It might be that the third 
Chronicle would show less evidence of research and 
enterprise, if so, it must be remembered that a period of 
creation is inevitably followed by one largely devoted to 
the strengthening of the organization and its routine. 
Obvious lines for practical effort in the immediate future 
were those of stopping the leakage of membership and 
of meeting our financial obligations. The two were 
closely related. If every Club had a drive to reclaim old 
members and bring in new ones, and if every member 
made a small personal contribution (less than one 
dollar), the balance of our Crosby Hall contribution 
could be paid off this year. That this should be done by 
the time the Triennial Meeting came round was a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Then we must turn 
our attention to the International Fellowship scheme in 
which we were bound to co-operate and from which we 
hoped to benefit. This brought us again to the great 
subject of improvement in our national standards of 
education and scholarship, the end and aim of all out 
efforts. 


The attention of all our members is called to the fact 
that the next financial meeting takes place in August, 
1926, in Montreal. Further notice of this will be given 
in the next issue of the News. 


a 
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S-I-G-N-U-L-L-LZZZ! 


T WILL BE many months before the thud of cleeked 

| and mud-caked football boot in steel locker will be 

heard in the Stadium Field House. The hero of the 

gridiron has now as his only spotlight the glow of mid- 

night lamp reflected from the pages of ‘‘A Short Cut to 
a Pass,’’ by An Oxford Graduate. 


The field is given over to the critic to review that past 
football season, which, at the outset, raised the most 
sanguine hopes of McGill supporters, proceeded to 
scatter these with the autumn leaves and concluded with 
a brilliant victory over Varsity in Toronto, the ray of 
sunshine in the gloom. 


Queens this year again demonstrated their football 
superiority, won the Intercollegiate Championship, and 
have set their sail for a fourth Dominion Championship. 
An experienced team of men with football brains and 
football physique, a team ever-waiting and ever-ready 
for the breaks, beat Varsity at Kingston by an 8-5 score, 
a victory earned by a touch in the last quarter when 
Leadley dived fifteen feet to recover his own kick as the 
ball lay at the feet of a Varsity halfback; downed Mc- 
Gill in Montreal to the score of 14-0; defeated McGill 
iN an exciting return game at Kingston through splendid 
kicking by Batstone, two fumbles and a penalty by 
McGill, the score 8-2; and travelled to Toronto to put 
the Blue and White to rout by a score of 17-1, the worst 
trimming handed out to a Varsity team at home for 
many seasons. 


Not only because of the defeats at the hands of 
Queens was the season disappointing to the other two 
members of Union. The rub of it was that both teams 
lost their home games. The tragic story of the Montreal 
defeat of November 7th is soon told. After McGill's 
excellent showing against the Kingston squad on October 
24th, a 7-6 win against Ottawa, in an exhibition game, 
and Varsity’s 17-1 defeat the week later at the hands of 
the champions, hopes ran high. 


A crowd of ten thousand watched McGill fall to 
pieces during the first quarter of the game, the precision 
and drive that had marked their work against Queens 
but memories. Varsity kicked three rouges before Mc- 
Gill found itself for a kick to the deadline by Ralph St. 
Germain. The score pulled the team together, but the 
recovery came too late. To be exact, just ten seconds too 
late. With but a few minutes of the first half unplayed, 
St. Germain caught a kick at midfield, lifted his feet out 
of a tackle by a Varsity outside and ran the ball back 
forty yards to Varsity’s fifteen yard line. Mickles called 


an end run to centre the ball, and, on the next play, 
dropped back of his line and kicked a field goal. But, 
as time had been called before the last play was started, 
the goal, carrying with it a lead of one point, did not 
count. In the second half, Varsity fell on a fumble for 
a touch and the score board told 9-3. 


The defeat at least resulted in the fielding of a more 
determined team for the Thanksgiving Day exhibition 
game against the Montreal Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, won by the Red and White by a score of 15-2. 


It was the Varsity-McGill game of November 7th, 
played at Toronto, that served, with the two exhibition 
game wins, as the crumb from the table of the football 
gods. With six minutes to play to the end of time, the 
score stood at 10 to 5 for Varsity. Warren Snyder, for 
Varsity, had been running wild, breaking up the McGill 
plays with disconcerting regularity, and kicking, in- 
cidentally, two thirty-yard field goals. The ball was 
McGill's at centre field, and Mickles, quarter, called an 
end-run. Philpott, captain, was the first to receive. 
He smashed the end to draw the tackle and passed to Joe 
Cameron as he fell. Cameron, always a heady player, 
spotted the Varsity second defence tearing for him, and 
lost no time in shooting a lateral pass to St. Germain. 
St. Germain seemed at first to be headed directly for the 
side touch line, and Varsity evidently felt confident that 
he would be headed into touch as he turned. But, a 
few inches from touch, he swerved sharply and streaked 
within a foot of the line towards Varsity’s goal. So 
short was his turn, that many on the sidelines said that 
his leg swung over the line as he headed for the goal- 
line. He had beaten the Varsity defence to the side of 
the field and had little trouble in covering the remaining 
forty yards for the five points that tied the score at 10-10. 
The position for the convert was not difficult, and Art 
Manson kicked the point that gave McGill the lead at 
11-10, the final score. 


McGill opened the season with the customary early 
wins, beating the Old Boys on October 3rd by a score of 
12-1, and the shifty R.M.C. team a week later by 32-2. 


The prospects of one’s own college always appear the 
brighter because the college is one’s own, so that the 
statement that next season will see a strong McGill team 
in a good position to break Queens string of victories 
may be received with the wellknown saline grain. But 
with St. Germain the better for his first season’s experi- 
ence in Intercollegiate football to care for the kicking 
end of the game and always an open field threat with his 
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sensational runs; with Hanna and Joe Cameron working 
together again on the receiving end and Cameron to 
run the ends; with Curley Taylor, erstwhile of Varsity, 
an intermediate this year because of the exchange rule, 
but who starred in almost every branch of the game; 
McGill should next year make a strong bid for the 
honours. 


Discussion and dispute over the rules of rugby was 
general this year. The feeling found strong expression 
that the game was this year a disappointing affair. 
Indeed, a symposium of opinion would undoubtedly 
indicate that the game has lost much of its appeal for 
the spectator. There was a time not long ago when a 
game team and a fighting team could carry the ball down 
the field in a series of plays with a rallying drive that sent 
those in the stands wild. That was the day when pos- 
session of the football was considered the first stage to- 
wards winning a game. ‘‘GET THAT BALL” was a funda- 
mental. 


This year, however, defensive tactics were so highly 
developed and the offence so restricted that possession 
of the ball meant very little. The Queens team, with the 
best half line in—Batstone, Leadley, Chantler, Voss— 
that Intercollegiate football has seen, contented them- 
selves with getting rid of the ball as soon as possible, 
finding that their best efforts at end runs were thrown for 
losses. Against Varsity, when they defeated the home 
team by 17-1, they kicked at every opportunity, allowing 
Toronto to spend their strength with line plays that 
broke against a strong defence. In every game that they 
played, they adopted practically the same tactics. 

As a matter of fact, games were not won this year. 
They were lost. Varsity lost to Queens this year on a 
‘bonehead’; McGill lost at Kingston through two 
fumbles and a penalty; Toronto lost to McGill at Toronto 
on a play which, although a splendid fifty-five yard 
effort, came as a break with McGill outplayed (as the 
McGill Daily admitted) in a full three quarters of the 
game; McGill lost to Toronto by running themselves 
into the ground on line plays, while Varsity kicked 
rouges and fell on a fumble for a touch. In no instance 
can a victory be said to have been won by offensive work 
during the Intercollegiate season. It was a rare thing 
indeed for a team to gain yards three times in suc- 
cession and still rarer for a touchdown to be scored on 
offensive play. 


This does not detract from the victory of Queens. 
They played the best game the rules allowed,—a waiting, 
watching game. They would, no doubt, have won undet 
any other rules, as their attack would have been a 
formidable one, with McKelvey and Muirhead to lead 
the plunges, and their half line to run the ends. But the 
fact remains that it did not pay to carry the ball in 
football under the rules of last season. ““A kick and a 
prayer, a game played by two outside wings and a kick- 
ing half-back’’ were the words used by a Montreal 
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coach in speaking of the game. Several suggestions were 
made that the game should be called ‘‘rouge’’ rather than 
football. 

Under the circumstances, then, it would appear that 
in keeping with the general idea of developing the game, 
the offensive should be strengthened, rather than 
the defence weakened. The suggestion that has been 
received with the greatest favour, perhaps, is that inter- 
ference should be permitted five yards past the opposing 
line of scrimmage. The three-yard interference, allowed 
under the present system of rules, was used to the limit 
this year, with the result that the best front lines in the 
Union were generally able to cut down the opposing 
front line. The secondary defence line, however, adopted 
the system of waiting for the plays to cross the first 
rank. These secondary defence men were immune from 
clipping, as, standing on the three-yard line, they could 
easily draw the attacking player over the limit line to 
gain, on a penalty, more than they could make by the 
tackle, however successful. Penalties of this nature were 
very frequent during the season. 

In the majority of cases, teams made from two to 
three yards a down, leaving them with three or so yards 
to make on their last down. The attempt for the few 
remaining yards was seldom made. If, however, inter- 
ference were allowed for five yards, a team with a strong 
attack would have a fair chance of either making their 
yards in two downs, or, at least, have an even break of 
plunging the remaining distance. 

This would give a team an additional threat. This 
season, the coaches made no bones about the contempt in 
which they held the plays of the opposing teams. No 
play was good enough to beat the secondary defence. 
The only plays that tricked the opposition during this 
season were plays from a kick formation, plays that had 
a double threat. With the additional danger of a plunge 
gaining five yards, as would be the case if the interference 
were less restricted, the situation would present another 
aspect. Line plays could gain, the ends would be a 
danger, the kick an eventuality always to be guarded 
against. In short, there would be a code of rules giving 
full scope to allround ability, in which a fair percentage 
of games would be won by superior agressiveness, ¢x- 
perience, ability, or what you will, rather than a code 
under which the majority are lost by carelessness, 
fumbling, or unlucky “‘breaks.”’ 


¥ 5 Sf 


McGILL SENIOR INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FOOTBALL TEAM 


Regulars: N. Philpott, E. Hanna, J. Cameron, K.. 
St. Germain, J. Mickles, C. Wright, H. Boucher, B. 
Spears, A. Manson, D. Walsh, N. Gordon, H. Murphy. 
Substitutes: Sullivan, Woodruff, Blair, Millen, Tucker. 
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INTERMEDIATES BID FOR HONOURS 


as McGixt Inrermepiates, featuring Messrs. Tay- 
lor, Arnold and Bazin, travelled at top speed 
throughout the season. They won the eastern section 
honours in a league with rugby squads from Loyola 
College and the University of Montreal. In the play- 
downs for the Intercollegiate championship they met 
and defeated at Kingston, Queen’s seconds, 1924 Domin- 
ion intermediate champions, 7-1; entering the final for 
the college title against St. Michael’s College, winners 
of the western section honours. St. Michael's, well- 
coached by Rev. Father Carr, were represented by the 
strongest team that has worn their colours since 1914, 
and beat McGill seconds in the first game of the home- 
and-home series for the final honours 18-4, and were well 
entrenched at the time of this writing, with a 14-point 


lead with which to go in to the return game at Montreal 


one week later. 


TRACK TROPHY MAKES TRACKS 
FOR TORONTO 


The track championship trophy passed to Toronto, 


after its pleasantly long sojourn in the McGill Union, 


following a closely contested meet at Montreal. Var- 
sity's total of 62 points was only three better than 
McGill’s, while Queens trailed with thirteen. High 
point winner of the meet was K. W. G. Patterson, Mc- 
Gill, Science ’25, with a first in the 220 yards low hurdles 
in 26 and 4-5 seconds, a new intercollegiate record; a 
first place in the running broad jump; third in the roo 


yard dash and a win with the Relay Team. The meet was 
marked by several form reversals, in which ‘‘sure win- 
ners’’ lost and, the ‘“‘dark horses’’ won. 


HARRIERS TARRIED 


» The McGill Harriers had a bad time at the run held 


at home, placing third to Toronto and R.M.C. Tre- 
nouth, of Queens, won the event in 32 minutes, 28 and 
4-5 seconds; beating the unofficial record for the distance 
by 18 seconds. N. Rubin, Medicine ‘23, who ran fourth, 
was the first McGill man home. 


TEAM TURNS TRICK AT TENNIS 


Jack Wright, heading a team of six, retained the 
Tennis Championship for McGill, with a win in the 
singles and, coupled with C. W. Leslie, a win in the 
doubles. The score of the Kingston tournaments was: 
McGill, 17; Toronto, 13; R.M.C., 3; University of 
Montreal, 2; Osgoode Hall, 1 and Queens 1. 


SOCCER AND RUGGER 


The McGill Soccer team stepped afield to beat Spring- 
field by 3 goals to one, to tie with Yale at 3-3 and to lose 
to the U.S.A. Cadets by 1-3. They returned in time to 
capture the Intercollegiate Soccer Championship; de- 
feating University of Toronto and then Royal Military 
College. 

A series. of defeats marked the career of the English 
Rugby Team, but they were against strong opposition 
from local teams. 
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BIRTHS 


Bancrorr—At Montreal on September 23rd to Mel- 
bourne T. Bancroft and Mrs. Bancroft (Isobel Millen, 
Arts '23,) a son. 

Bonp—At Montreal on November 17th to W. L. 
Bond, K.C., Arts ’94, and Mrs. Bond, a daughter. 


Bunt—At Kingston, Ont., on October 4th to Rev. 
L. Oscar Bunt, Arts ’21, and Mrs. Bunt, a daughter. 


Camppett—At Vancouver, B.C., on August 31st to 
Dr. I. Glen Campbell, Vet. 93, Med. °97, and Mrs. 
Campbell, a daughter. ; 


Conen—On September 28th to Horace R. Cohen 
past student, and Mrs. Cohen, Montreal, a daughter. 


Coorre—At Evanston, IIl., on September 8th to Dr. 
Frank T. Coote, Med. ’19, and Mrs. Coote, a daughter. 


Crawrorp—At Kitscody, Alberta, on November ist 
to Dr. A. M. Crawford, Med’ 24, and Mrs. Crawford, a 
son. 

Dasn—At St. Augustine, Trinidad, B.W.I., on Sep- 
tember 14th, to]. Sydney Dash, Agr. 13, and Mrs. Dash, 
ason, Donald. 


Drxon—At Montreal on November 24th to Shirley 
G. Dixon, Arts ’11, Law ’’14, and Mrs. Dixon, adaughter. 


Epwarps—On November 13th to G. Maxwell Ed- 
wards, Sci. 20, and Mrs. Edwards (May Elizabeth Currie, 
Arts 16), 385 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa, a daughter. 


Frenron—At Ottawa on October 7th to Dr. George 
S. Fenton, Med. ’o8, and Mrs. Fenton, a daughter. 

Gurou—At Ottawa on October 5th to Dr. Norman 
M. Guiou, Med. 16, and Mrs. Guiou, a son. 


Hacxett—On October 14th at Montreal, to John T. 
Hackett, Law ’o9, and Mrs. Hackett, a son (died on 
October 16th). 

Hynpman—At Sherbrooke, Que., on September 4th 
to E. D. Hyndman, Sci. ‘21, and Mrs. Hyndman, of 
Groveton, N.H., a daughter. 

Innes—At Coldbrooke, N.S., on October 19th to 
Colonel Robert Innes, Agr. ‘11, and Mrs. Innes, a 
daughter. 


Ker—At Montreal on October 14th to T. R. Ker, 
Law ’o4, and Mrs. Ker, a son. 


-Leresvre—On October 4th to Dr. O. A. Lefebvre, 
Dent. ’15, and Mrs. Lefebvre, Montreal, a daughter. 


Le Mesurirer—On November 18th to C. S. Le 
Mesurier, K.C., Arts ’o9, Law "12, and Mrs. Le Mesurier 
(Beatrice Mary Ross, Arts '12.), Montreal, a son. 


MaclIntosp—At Montreal on November 18th to Dr. 
D. S. MacIntosh, Med. ’23, and Mrs. MacIntosh, a son. 


Macx—At Cornwall, Ont., on September 22nd to 
Dr. Harold J. Mack, Med. ’16, and Mrs. Mack, a son. 


Morcan—At Montreal on November 20th to Dr. 
G. Senkler Morgan, Med. '24, and Mrs. Morgan, a son. 


_Nerson—At Montreal in August to M. Stuart Nelson, 
Sci. '15, and Mrs. Nelson, a son. 


Perrie—At Montreal on October 29th to Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Petrie, Med. ’24, and Mrs. Petrie, a daughter. 


PowEer—On October 20th at 4472 Sherbrooke Street, 
Westmount, to Dr. R. M. H. Power, Med. ’20, and Mrs. 
Power, a daughter. 


RutHerrorp—At Montreal on November 14th to 
A. B. Rutherford, Sci. ’20, and Mrs. Rutherford, a son. 


Sanpers—At Arnprior, Ont., on November ist to 
Dr. J. L. Sanders, Arts ’16, Med. ’21, and Mrs. Sanders, 
a son. 


TascHerEAu—At South Porcupine, Ont., on Noy- 
ember 20th to Rogers H. Taschereau, Sci. ‘23, and Mrs. 
Taschereau, a son. 


Wyman—At Ottawa on November 4th to J. K. Wy- 
man, Sci. ’10, and Mrs. Wyman, a daughter. 


Younc—At Lamont, Alberta, on September 22nd 
to Dr. Morley A. R. Young, Med. '24, and Mrs. Young, 


a SON. 


MacKenzie—On November 23rd, at St. Louis, Mo., 
to William Bigelow MacKenzie, Sci. ’23, and Mrs. 
MacKenzie, a son (Donald Bigelow). 


Ruinp—At Montreal on July 25th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Rhind (Nee Edith Campbell, ’23), a son. 


Sirwett—At Soroti, Eastern Uganda, October 11th, 
1925, to Mr. and Mrs. R. Sitwell (Grace McDonald, ’16), 
a daughter. | 


Berry—At Ottawa, on Friday, September 18th, to 
Robert C. Berry, Sci. ’13, and Mrs. Berry, a daughter 
(Barbara Ruth). 


Bussy—At Calgary on August 29th, to Dr. E. M. 
Busby, Arts ‘14, Med. ’18, and Mrs. Busby (Nee Ida 
Boyes), a son. 


Barrp—At Bay City, Mich., on September 16th, to 
Dr. Fred. S. Baird, Med. 13, and Mrs. Baird, a son. 


McKenziz—At St. Lambert, Que., on August 4th, 
to B. Stuart McKenzie, Arts ‘oo, Sci. ’or, and Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie, a daughter (Honora Dawn). 
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Rospertson—At Transit Road, Victoria, B.C., on 
September 19th to Dr. Russell B. Robertson, Med. '13, 
and Mrs. Robertson, a daughter (Charlotte Mary). 


Woopnouse—At Northampton, Mass., on. January 
25th, to the Hon. E. J. Woodhouse and Mrs. Wood- 
house, (Nee Margaret Chase Going, Arts ’12), a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


Axsspott—On September 22nd at the Church of St. 
James the Apostle, Montreal, Mary Winnifred, elder 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Chisholm, Montreal, 
and Douglas Charles Abbott, Law ‘21, son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Duff Abbott, of Lennoxville, Que. 


Appy—At the Church of St. James the Apostle, 
Montreal, on November 11th, Betty, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas O'Hagan, Jasper Park, Alberta, and Paul 
Herbert Addy, Arts ‘22, son of Dr. A. A. Addy, Jordan, 
Ont. 


Barin—At St. Leo’s Church, Westmount, on November 
7th, Marie Paule, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Dansereau, Law '79, and Mrs. Dansereau, of Dorchester 
Street, Westmount, and James William Bain, Sci. ‘14, 
of Kingston, Ont., son of the late James W. Bain, and of 
Mrs. Bain, Montreal. 


Bates—On September 2nd at the home of the bride's 
parents, Leah Olive, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
J. Gillies, Belleisle Creek, N.B., and Ralph Orville Bates, 
Sci. '22, of Sussex, N.B., son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bates, of that place. 


BreamisH—At Ottawa on October 20th, Henrietta 
Frances (Hettie), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Brouse, and Dr. Oswald Foster Beamish, Med. ’21, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Beamish, all of Ottawa. 


CarnwatH—At St. Paul’s United Church, Prescott, 
Ont., on September 9th, Mary, eldest daughter of Rev. 


~ William Howitt, Arts ’88, and Mrs. Howitt, Prescott, 


Ont., and James Carnwath, Sci. ’11, of Woodstock, Ont., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Carnwath, Riverside, N.B. 


Cave—At Calvary Church, Westmount, Que., on 
September 30th, Althea May, eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stephen, Beaconsfield Avenue, and Allister 
‘Edward Cave, M.Sc., Sci. ’24, of Montreal, son of W. H. 
Cave, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


CENTER—Barnarp—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Sherbrooke Street, Westmount, on October 
roth, Miss Beatrice Evelyn Barnard, past student, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Barnard, and Dr. Ervin Alfred 
Center, Arts ‘20, Med. ’23, of Steep Falls, Standish, Me., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Center, Lachute, Que. 


Cocurane—At the residence of the bride’s parents 
on October 7th, Helen Winnifred, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Eadie, Grosvenor Avenue, Westmount, and 
Dr. William John Cochrane, Med. ’18, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Cochrane, Victoria, B.C. 


Coucuitin—On November 11th at St. Leo’s Church, 
Westmount, Pauline Josephine, second daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Dempsey, and John Melbourne Coughlin, 
Law, ‘21, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Coughlin, 
all of Westmount. 


DrumMonp—On October 3rd at Chalmers Church, 
Quebec, Ella, eldest daughter of Thomas Parsons, of 
Montreal, and Ross Newton Drummond, Sci. ‘22, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Drummond, Rose- 
mount, Que. 
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Erraux—At Dominion-Douglas United Church, 
Montreal, on September 18th, Florence Emily, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Young, Westmount 
Avenue, Westmount, and Dr. Lemuel Price Ereaux, Med. 


'23, only son of Rev. J. S. Ereaux and Mrs. Ereaux, Elm 
Avenue, Westmount. 


Fisk—On September 19th at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Dorothy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Back, Waterloo Street, London, Ont., and 
George Harold Fisk, Sci. '22, son of Dr. George Fisk, 
Med. ’o5, and-Mrs. Fisk, Drummond Street, Montreal. 


FLreminc—At the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, on October 1oth, Jean, daughter of the late 
Edward Maxwell and of Mrs. Maxwell, Montreal, and 
Kenneth Eldon Fleming, Sci. ‘23, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
O. E. Fleming, Windsor, Ont. 


HopcGson—At Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
on October 12th, Hylda Anne May, daughter of J. K. L. 
Ross, Sci. '97, and Mrs. Ross, Montreal, and Duncan 
McIntyre Hodgson, past student, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald A. Hodgson, Montreal. 


HoitpEN—On September 26th at St. Andrew's Church, 
Westmount, Rita Holden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
B. Hutcheson, Clarke Avenue, Westmount, and John 
Hastie Holden, Sci. ’23, son of Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Holden, also of Westmount. 


Hucues—On September 17th at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Birdie (Lexy), daughter of A. R. Whittall, 
Roslyn Avenue, Westmount, and John Robertson Hughes, 
Comm. ’22, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hughes, Ottawa. 


Hutcuison—In St. Paul’s Church, Regina, Sask., on 
September 2nd, Miss Lillian Sweeney, R.N., and Dr. 
G. W. Hutchison, Med. ’10, of Southey, Sask. 


Hutcuison—At Flint, Mich., on September 26th, 
Kathleen Agnes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Gage, 
of Flint, and Ross Rutherford Hutchison, Comm. '15, 
of Montreal, son of Dr. J. Alex. Hutchison, C.B.E., Med. 
"84, of Montreal. 


Jacx—On September 15th, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Winnifred Evans, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Scott, Claremont Avenue, Westmount, and Dr. 
James McPherson Jack, Med. ‘os, of Montreal. 


Kre—On September 23rd, Annie Mildred, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Bustin, St. John, N.B., and 
Charles Sinclair Kee, Comm. '22, of Grand’Mere, Que., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Kee, of St. John. 


Ketity—In Calvary Baptist Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
on October 3rd, Miss Helen Winifred Dairs, of Roch- 
ester, and Dr. Gordon P. Kelly, Dent. ‘22, of Montreal. 


Latty—On October 7th at the Church of Our Lady of 
Victory, Floral Park, N.Y., Catherine Veronica, young- 
est daughter of K. O’Brien, and Dr. Louis N. J. Lally, 
Med. ’21, of Floral Park, only son of John J. Lally, Ot- 


tawa. 


Kerr, Forrest A. (Arts '17), to Helen Caroline Voltz, 
in Chicago, October 12th, 1925. 


Macponatp—On October 9th at the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Marguerite (Peggy), 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Jamieson, Mont- 
rose Avenue, Westmount, and Dr. Douglas Ogilvie 
Macdonald, past student, son of Dr. R. T. Macdonald, 
Med. ’81, and Mrs. Macdonald, Cowansville, Que. 
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MacOprum—In August at the Congregational 
Church, Elizabethtown, N.J., Muriel Lizetta, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. William Jerome Arlitz, of Elizabeth- 
town, and Murdoch Maxwell MacOdrum, M.A. ‘24, 
son of Rev. Daniel MacOdrum and Mrs. MacOdrum, of 


Brockville, Ont. 


Matiocu—In the Church of the Ascension, Hamilton 
Ont., on October 17th, Kate Daintry, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George C. Thomson, and Francis Gibson 
Malloch, Sci. ‘10, son of the late F. S. Malloch, and of 
Mrs. Malloch, Hamilton, Ont. 


McGaricLe—At the Church of St. James the Apostle, 
Montreal, on September 1st, Ruth Overy, younger 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Hutton, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Joseph Alexander McGarigle, Agr. 24, 
third son of Mr. and Mrs. J. J- McGarigle, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, England. : 


Munro—On September roth at Knox-Crescent 
Church, Montreal, Gladys Mary Mackie, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John McDowall, Westmount, and David 
John Best Munro, Sci. '23, of Pittsburg, Pa., only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Munro, Montreal. 


Nicnotson—On October 14th at St. Matthias Church, 
Montreal, Miss Rosamond Chapman, niece of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Chapman, Cote St. Antoine road, and James 
Gordon Nicholson, Law ‘21, son of James A. Nicholson, 
M.A., LL.D., Arts ’87, and Mrs. Nicholson, Westmount. 


Parx—At. St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal in August, 
Lillian Mary, daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth E. Sullivan, 
of Halifax, N.S., and Dr. Arnold Gerald Park, Dent. 
‘17, son of Mr. and Mrs. James Park, Danville, Que. 


Pirrs—In November at Ottawa, Mary Christine, 
eldest daughter of Mrs. John King, Ottawa, and Gordon 
McLeod Pitts, M.Sc., Sci. ’08, Arch. “16, of Montreal, 
son of the late Herman H. Pitts, and of Mrs. Pitts, 


Ottawa. 


Porter—At Holy Trinity Church, Yarmouth, N.S., 
on September 18th, Alice Kathryn, elder daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank E. Killam, Norfolk, Va., and Dr. 
William Arthur Porter, Med. ’21, of Norfolk, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Porter, Yarmouth. 


RapMore—On October 14th in St. Mark’s Church, 
Longueuil, Que., Eva, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Stafford, Joliette, Que., and Rey. Arthur Rad- 
more, Arts 23, of Campbell's Bay, Que. 


REIFFENSTEIN—At. St. Jude’s Church, Oakville, Ont., 
on September 17th, Lexley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
T. Lightbourn, of Oakville, and John Christopher 


 Reiffenstein, past student, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 


Reiffenstein, Elm Avenue, Westmount, Que. 


Ryan—At St. Leo’s Church, Westmount, on Novem- 
ber 7th, Mary Gertrude O’Dair, only daughter of Mrs. 
M. J. Carmody, Westmount, and Dr. John.T. Ryan, Med. 
'o2. son of Mrs. William Ryan, Montreal. 


SacxsNER—On October 18th at the Racquet Court, 
Ottawa, Goldie Claire, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. F. Epstein, Ottawa, and Dr. Moses Hyman Sacksner, 
Arts ’14, Med. 17, son of D. S. Sacksner, Montreal. 


Scorr—In September at Edmonton, Alberta, Katie 
Sinton, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hector Cowan, 
Edmonton, and Dr. Walter Hepburn Scott, Med. ‘07, 
elder son of the late Hon. D. L. Scott, Chief Justice of 
Alberta, and of Mrs. Scott, Edmonton. 
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SHapreR—At Wesley United Church, Amherstburg, 
Ont., on October roth, Catherine Olivia, eldest daughter 


of Edwin H. Pearce, of that place, and Carl Shapter, 


Sci. ’20, of Montreal. 


Sueets—At Wilmington, Del., on September 18th, 
Miss Millicent Wall, of Trenton, N.J., daughter of Mrs. 
Janet Wall, of Rahway, N.J., and Dr. Cecil Clarence 
Sheets, Med. '23, of Gibbstown, N.J., son of the late 
M. O. Sheets, Cornwall, Ont. 


Taytor—On September 19th at Convocation Hall, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Miss Mary Mc- 
Kendrick Taylor, past student, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. R. Bruce Taylor, principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and James Horace Odell, of Boston, Mass., eldest 
son of Mrs. Mortimer Odell, Ottawa. 


Tovsaw—At Dominion Douglas Church, Montreal, 
on November 4th, Virginia Wallace, elder daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Knowlton, and Albert Ander- 
son Tousaw, M.Sc., Sci. "19, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Tousaw, all of Montreal. 


~ Werster—On October 1st at the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Ailsie, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard W. P. Coghlin, Montreal, and John 
Clarence Webster, Comm. '22, of Montreal, eldest son of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Clarence Webster, Shediac, N.B. 


Wert—On September 8th at Ottawa, Norma, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Samuel Mann, Olds, Alberta, and Dr. Harold 
Clifford Wert, Med. ’15, of Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Winpsor—At the residence of the bride’s mother on 
October 21st, Agnes Isabelle, only daughter of the late 
John Allan and of Mrs. Allan, and Joshua Rorke Windsor, 
Sci. '20, elder son of the late J. W. Windsor and of Mrs. 
Windsor, all of Montreal. 


CatpweLtt—On September 12th at Battle Creek, 
Mich., Edna, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Henry 
Browning to Dr. John Ewart Caldwell, Med. ‘24. 


Kre—On September 23rd, at St. John, N.B., Annie 
Mildred, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Bustin to 
Charles Sinclair Kee, Comm. '22. 


CLARKE-MAcrAE—On Saturday, October 17th, at the 
United Church, Cookshire, Que., Shirley Edythe, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Macrae of Cookshire, to Ed- 
ward Laurence Clarke, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Y. Clarke, 
Claremont Avenue, Westmount, Que. 


McOprum-Aruirz—On August 6th at Elizabethtown, 
N.Y., Lisetta, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. Arlitz of 
Elizabethtown, and Maxwell Murdoch McOdrum, son 
of the Rev. and Mrs. M. McOdrum of Halifax, N.S. 


Simpson-Stmons—At St. Luke’s Church, Waterloo, 
Que., on September 9th, Jennie Laura, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Simons of Waterloo and Dr. George Eric 
Simpson of Pennsylvania University, and formerly of 
the Dept. of Biology, McGill. 


Watsu-SANcster—On September 23rd, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Drummond Street, Sherbrooke, 
Que., Dorothy Maud, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Sangster, of Sherbrooke, and George Stanley Walsh, 
of Hemmingford, Que. 
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Autey—Dr. Gordon T. Alley; Med. ‘99, died of heart 
failure at Charlottetown, P.E.I., on October 31st while 
attending to his professional duties. He was born on 
October 22nd, 1874, a son of the late Judge George Alley, 
Charlottetown, and entered McGill in 1892 as an under- 
graduate in < Ueee Science. After two years he trans- 
ferred to the Faculty of Medicine and after graduation 
took a post-graduate course in Edinburgh. Dr. Alley 
was an officer of the Prince Edward Island Light Horse 
and served overseas during the war. He was married to 
Miss Dora Jenkins, of South Wales, who, with a small 
daughter, survives. 


BrENNAN—George Eric Brennan, Sci. ‘06, died in the 
Royal Victoria hospital, Montreal, on October 12th. 
He was born in Ottawa on May 21st, 1883, and was 
educated in that city and at McGill, forming the George 
E. Brennan Co. in Montreal two years ago. He was the 
son of the late Herbert H. Brennan, and of Mrs. Brennan, 
of Ottawa. 


Burrett—Dr. Reginald Heber Burrell, Med. ‘97° 
died suddenly at Elrose, Sask., where he had practised 
for the last twelve years, on October 4th, following an 
exceptionally severe attack of asthma from which he had 
suffered for a number of years. He was born at 
Yarmouth, N.S., on September 4th, 1873, and took his 
B.A. at Mount Allison in 1893. After several years in 
agate at Lunenburg and elsewhere in Nova Scotia, 

ie went to Saskatchewan in 1913, where he was one of 
the most active citizens in the Elrose district. He 
served as trustee and secretary of the Consolidated school; 
village secretary and councillor, coroner, justice of the 
peace, and secretary of the Liberal Association for the 
Federal riding of Kindersley. He is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. 


Cassets—Hamilton Cassels, K.C., Arts "73, died in 
Toronto, where he was head of the legal firm of Cassels, 
Brock and Kelly, on November 2nd, aged 71. Mr. 
Cassels was born in Quebec, a son of Robert Cassels, 
and received his education at the Quebec High School 
and Morin College. He was called to the bar in 1877 
and created a King’s Counsellor in 1902. Mr. Cassels 
was a director of the North American Life Assurance 
Association and of the Toronto General Trusts Corp- 
oration, prominent in the Presbyterian Church, one of 
the ae oe and a director of St. Andrew's ‘College, 
Toronto, and for the last six years had served as chair- 
man of the Ontario Parole Board. In 1879 he was 
married to May Yarwood, daughter of W. W. Baldwin, 
Larchmere, York, by whom he is survived, with one son 
and three daughters. 


Coox—Archibald Hay Cook, K.C., Arts ‘69, who 
died in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, on 
October 22nd, was long recognized as one of the leaders 
of the Quebec bar. In that city he was born in 1857, a 
son of Rev. John Cook, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Morin 
College, and it was from that institution, affiliated with 
McGill, that he received his bachelor’s degree. Called 
to the bar in 1879, he was created a King’s Counsel 20 
years later and throughout practised his profession in 
Quebec, where he was also known as an alderman of the 
city, a director of its High School Board and the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of Morin College. Mrs. 
Cook was formerly Margaret Black Stuart, third daugh- 
ter of Robert Cassels, Holland House, Quebec. 


CoprLanp—At the West Side Hospital in Chicago on 
September 18th, the death occurred of Dr. William Lowry 
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Copeland, Med. ’72, who had been a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago College of Dental Surgery for 
35 years. He was 75 years old and a native of St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. After having taken a post-graduate course 
in England, he engaged in private practice in St. Cath- 
arines until 1879, and five years later settled in Chicago, 
where he had held every chair at the College of Dental 
Surgery. In 1920 he retired. 


Dewar—On October 11th the death took place in 
Ottawa of Gordon Melbourne Dewar, past student in 
Arts and Commerce, son of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett P. 
Dewar, of that city. He was born on June 23rd, 1904, and 
attended Ashbury College, Ottawa, before entering the 
Faculty of Arts at McGill in 1922. He attended for two 
sessions before being obliged to withdraw through ill- 
ness. Besides his parents, two brothers survive. 


Ex.uiotr—Widely known throughout Canada as 
‘“Spectator,’’ a contributor for more than 20 years to 
the columns of The Canadian Churchman, the Rev. James 
Alfred Elliott, Arts ’90, died on October 22nd at Port 
Hope, Ont., where he had been rector of St. John’s 
Church for 12 years. He was born on April 20th, 1864, 
at Clarendon, Que., the son of Hugh Elliott and his wife, 
Mary Hannah, and was educated at McGill and at the 
Montreal Dioceasn Theological College. After ordina- 
tion in 1892, he served successively as rector of Cowans- 
ville and Sweetsburg; rector of St. Michael's, Vancouver, 
B.C.; assistant of St. George’s Church, Montreal; 
rector of All Saints’, Montreal; and finally Vicar and 
then rector of St. John’s, Port Hope. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed Rural Dean of Northumberland and Durham. 
In 1916 he enlisted as chaplain of the 136th Durham 
Overseas Battalion and after nine months’ service was 
rejected at Valcartier as medically unfit. Mrs. Elliott ~ 
(Charlotte Smardon, Arts 93) and one daughter, Al- 
freda, survive. 


_Fry—Henry Fry, Law ’88, was accidentally killed in 
a fall from the window of his office in the Guardian 
Building, St. James Street, Montreal, on September rst. 
He was a member of the notarial frm of Dunton, Fry 
and Gibb, and widely known in Montreal, where he had 
practised since graduation. Mr. Fry was born in Eng- 
land 62 years ago and as a youth entered his father’s 
shipping business in Quebec. Turning to the study of 
notarial law, he graduated from McGill as valedictorian 
of his class and was successively in partnership with W. 
de M. Marler, Arts 68, Law '72 (with whom he had 
been articled) and F. R. Clark before becoming in 1911 
a member of the firm of Dunton, Fry and Baudouin, 
which is now known as Dunton, Fry and Gibb. He was 
a charter member of the University Club and of the 
Outremont Golf Club and a member of the Kanawaki 
Golf Club, the Canadian Club and the Art Association of 
Montreal. © 

Besides his wife, formerly Miss Laura Stevenson, of 
Quebec, Mr. Fry is survived by three sons, one of whom 
is John D. Fry, Sci. ‘23, with the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company. Another son, Henry S. Fry, Arts ‘14, 
died as the result of his war services. 

Hamitton—Dr. Maurice Cayley Hamilton, Med. ’18, 
died in Cornwall, Ont., on September 11th after a long 
illness. In that towahe was born on August 28th, 1893, 
the son of Dr. C. I. Hamilton, M.P., and there he re- 
ceived his preliminary education. Shortly after gradua- 
tion, his health failed and he was obliged to spend three 
years in the Adirondacks. Upon his recovery he returned 
to Cornwall and there associated himself in practice with 
his father until March last, when illhealth again necess1- 











tated his withdrawal. He had been rector’s warden of 
Trinity Church, Cornwall, and the funeral to Woodlawn 
Cemetery was under Masonic auspices. 


Houte—tThe death occurred suddenly at the Ninette 
Sanatorium, Ninette, Man., on October 12th of Dr. 
Lester Gorham Houle, Med. ’12, who was originally of 
Prince Edward Island. Interment took place at Charles- 
town, P.E.I. 


Jackson—At the residence of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson, 473 Argyle Avenue, Westmount, on 
October 3rd, 1925, after a long and painful illness, Dr. 
Frederick Slater Jackson, M.D. Funeral from William 
Wray’s Chapel, 617 University Street, on Tuesday, 
October 6th, 1925, at 11 a.m. 

Marsu—Frank J. Marsh, Arts '23, who was continu- 
ing his studies as a third year undergraduate in Medicine, 
niet death by drowning when swimming at Morrisburg, 
Ont., on September 11th. He was spending the summer 
as a member of the crew of a lake steamer. Born in 
Brome, Que., on October 15th, 1898, he was a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jason N. Marsh, of Knowlton, Que. 

McLaucuiin—Dr. James Alvin McLaughlin, Med. 
’94, died on September 16th in Minneapolis, Minn., his 
place of residence since 1897. He was a son of John Mc- 
Laughlin, M.P.P. for Stormont, and was born on the 
second concession of the township of Roxborough, near 
Avonmore, Ont., 55 years ago. After having attended 
the Cornwall High School and McGill, he opened prac- 
tice in Benson, Minn., whence he moved to Minneapolis 
after three years. During the war he was a member of 
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the United States Medical Service. The funeral was held 
at Minneapolis. 

Morris—At the Western Hospital, Montreal, on 
October 2nd, 1925, Aylmer Livingstone Searth Morris, 
only son of Mr. William Morris, K.C., and Mrs. Morris, 
of Sherbrooke, aged 24 years. 


Scumipt—In the death on October 22nd at 4036 
Tupper Street, Westmount, of Dr. Augustus Francis 
Schmidt, Med. ’86, Montreal lost a widely-known phy- 
sician who had practised in the city from the time of his 
graduation. Hr was born in Montreal on December 24th, 
1861, ason of Dr. Samuel B. Schmidt, Med. ’47, and after 
graduation was for ten years attached to the staff of 
Notre Dame Hospital and for 30 years was, like his 
father before him, physician to the Grey Nuns. Dr. 
Schmidt was a member of several professional societies 
and much of his time was given to treatment of the poor 
gratuitously. In 1889 he was married to Miss Mae 
Evelyn McKenty, of Richmond, Que., by whom, as 
well as by two daughters and a son, he is survived. 


Smrrn—Dr. Edwin Harper Smith, Med. °84, died 
early in November in Chicago, where he had practised 
for 35 years or more. He was a native of Prescott, Ont., 
and his funeral, held under Masonic auspices at Chicago, 
was very largely attended. 


Smita—Dr. Edwin H. (84), in Chicago, November 
15th. Burial, November 17th in Mount Greenwood 
Cemetery, under charge of Harden City Lodge, A.F. & 
A.M. 
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Zour Savines Account 


NY BRANCH of the Bank of Montreal will be glad to open a 
Savings Account for you, no matter how modest your savings 
may be 


On amounts of One Dollar and upwards deposited in 
the Savings Department of this Bank, interest is paid 
at the highest current rate 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


EsTABLISHED 1817 


There are 51 Branches of this Bank in Montreal and 
District 














Two Essentials 
To Success 









Every youNG MAN who is interested in his future should bear in mind that 
many things contribute to success in life, but two are of vital importance— 
systematic saving and sound investment. 


Saving systematically depends on your own efforts, but the investing of 
money wisely requires the advice and guidance of experienced and trust- 
worthy persons. 


One should, therefore, carefully consider the character of the investment 
house in which to place his confidence. 


The National City Company 


Limited 
Head Office—205 St. James Street, Montreal. 
10 King Street East 204 Union Bank Building 71 St. Peter Street 
TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
Advisory Board 
Str Cuarzes B. Gorpon, G.B.£., Chairman Sir Joun Arrp A. J. Brown, K.c. 
Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, K.c.M.G. Cuarves R. HosMER Wirtmot L. MatrHews 
F. E. MsrepirH, K.c. Frep W. Motson Lt.-Cot. Herspert Motson, c.M.G., M.C, 
Epson L. Pease W.N. TIttey, K.c. Hon. J. M. Witson 


ee 





DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 
of CANADA 


President Vice-President Managing Director 
Sir CHARLES GORDON Sir Herspert S. Horr. F. G. Dantets 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, P.Q. 


MILLS IN MONTREAL, MAGOG AND MONTMORENCY FALLS, P.Q., AND IN KINGSTON, ONT. 


COTTON FABRICS 


of every description 


PRINTED, DYED, BLEACHED, OR IN THE GREY 
for jobbing and cutting-up trades 














GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 


Investment 
Service 


O investors who wish to buy,’sell or 
obtain information on Canadian, 


United States or other securities, this TUMB LERS 
Corporation offers exceptionally complete PRESSED W ARE 
facilities. 

& 





With offices in leading Canadian financial 
centres and in New York—direct representa- 
tion in Great Britain and in Newfoundland 
—and private wire and correspondent con- 
nections—we are able to obtain prompt 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 


quotations in principal markets and to * 

assemble up-to-date statistical information. ALL COLOURS OF GLASS 
We shall be glad to assist in solving your 

investment problems. Correspondence in- te 


quiries solicited. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Send for our current list of security offerings. 


Roval Securities Corporation 5395 
: . Dominion Glass Co. 


Limited ae 
i 164 St. James Street, Montreal © Limited 
| TORONTO HALIFAX ST. JOHN WINNIPEG HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
t, 


VANCOUVER NEW YORK 
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JENKINS 


Bronze 


Globe Valves 


The World’s Standard 
of Value Quality 


Made from high-grade metal and 
designed and guaranteed for a work- 
ing steam pressure of 150 pounds or 
250 pounds working water pressure. 


The Dramonp trade-mark on the body 
of this valve is a guarantee of unfailing 
good service. 


Supplied in acid-resisting bronze if 
desired. 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 


JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 


tel Warkn 103 St. Remi Street, Montreal 





Sales Offices - - - - Toronto, Vancouver 


Fic. 106 
Jenkins Bronze Globe Valve European Branch - London, W.C.2, England 





(Standard Pattern) Factories - Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth 
— . " . eo 
& Always marked with the"Diamond 

| nkin al 


SINCE 1864 





Laurentide Company 


Limited 


Grand’ Mere, Quebec 


Manufacturers of 


GROUND Woop PuLtp 
SULPHITE PuLp 
NeEwspRINT PAPER 


Pute Boarpb 
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The Traymore Cafeteria 
Montreal’s Finest Restaurant 


Prominently known throughout Montreal. Lo- 
cated at 503 St. Catherine Street West, Drummond 
Building, Peel and St. Catherine Streets. 


The well-known superiority of the service extended 
to patrons, uniform and painstaking attention to 
details, and offering at all times the purest, freshest 
and best staples and delicacies the market affords, 
built up a business second to none in this section of 
the city. 


Good seasonable food in every style and meals to 
order, embracing absolutely everything in the line 
of “‘eats,’’ this restaurant ranges as the leading 
Diningroom in Montreal. 


Home cooking has been the secret of the 
Traymore success. The quantity of the portions 
served is surprising in consideration of the high 
quality of food at the very reasonable pricescharged 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT + SUNDAYS 
AND HOLIDAYS TOO 


DRUMMOND BUILDING 
Peel and St. Catherine 


MUSIC 


BELGO BUILDING 
Bleury and St. Catherine 


Speedways 
of 


(ommerce 


RESS a button ... you are whisked ten 

stories upward. Turn a crank...a 
messenger hurries to you. Pick up the tele- 
phone . . . your voice is heard afar. Press a 
switch . . . darkness is turned to light. 


Electric wires, spreading here, there, everywhere, are the 
speed ways of commerce. 


A serious responsibility this—producing the wires, cables 
and electrical equipment that make modern business possible. 


IX 
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Il that is 


Desirable 
In Ale 


Purity 
Maturity 
Strength 











old Stock Ale 
fully matured 


© f)_ Standardof Strength Quality _ 
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Making the 
Best Better 


YELLOW Cass or MontTrREAL have always 
given the finest, safest, most prompt 
and courteous service. Now, with a 
giant fleet of luxurious limousine-type 
cabs they will carry Yellow Cab patrons 
in a degree of comfort they never thought 
possible in Taxicab transportation. 


Designed like a limousine, with all the 
refinements of a limousine, with the 
smooth, silent power of a limousine, the 
driver’s seat is completely enclosed, the 
driver gets full protection from the 
weather, although entirely separated 
from the passenger. 


With these new cabs to answer your call, 
the number PLATEAU 6161 takes on a 
new significance. Call a YELLOW. 


Cab’Co:' 


42 Plateau 6161 


-Yellow. 
Plateau 6161 “2 





Dependable 
Quality 

For All 
Conditions of 
Piping 
Requirements 





No. 462—WarTer GaTE VALVE 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


Head Office and Exhibit Rooms 
386 Beaver Hall Square 
Works: 
1280 Sr. Patrick Streer MONTREAL 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


TZ, ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 


Main 4186 


The Seal 


of Service 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 


GEO. HALL COAL and SHIPPING 


ORPORATION 


Cc 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. - - MONTREAL 


‘Ritz-Carlton 


Hotel 
- Montreal 


THE CENTRE OF 
SOCIAL: LIFE 


E. C. DESBAILLETS 
Manager 





Electric ~Motors 


Frep. THomson Co. LIMITED 
Electrical Engineers 


Main 4900 g St. Genevieve Street 





“The Income Tax and the Individual’ 


We have just issued a revised edition of this 
booklet, containing the full text of the Income 
Tax Act, as amended to date, with explanations. 
A copy will gladly be sent free of charge to any 
address. 


THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 


Executors and Trustees 
tos St. James Street, Montreal 


BRANCHES: 
CALGARY HAMILTON ST. JOHN, N.B. VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON OTTAWA ST. JOHN'S, Nfld. VICTORIA 
HALIFAX QUEBEC TORONTO WINNIPEG 
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Melchers 
Gold Cross 
Canadian Gin 


Made in Canada, by Canadians, under 
the Federal Government supervision. 








Purest Gin Made 
Matured in Bond 
Four times rectified 


THREE DIFFERENT SIZES 


LARGE—42 ounces - - - $3.80 
MEDIUM—26 ounces - - 2.55 
SMALL—10 ounces - - ~~ 1.10 


THE MELCHERS GIN & SPIRITS 
DISTILLERY CO. LIMITED : : MONTREAL 





Use our Service once and you will use it always 


DECHAUX FRERES, Limited 
Dyers, Cleaners, Drapers and Upholsterers 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS - 628 BEAUDRY 
BRANCHES: TELEPHONE 

199 St. CatHERINeE Street East 

710 St, CATHERINE STREET East EAST 5 000 





J. A. ELDER 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
300 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 
Suppliers of 
Steel Shelving for Library, Office, Storage. 
Steel Gym Lockers—Electric School Lockers, 
Lecture Room Seating—Also complete line 
of Wood and Steel Desks, Tables, Chairs, 
Filing Equipment, Bookcases, 
Transfer Supplies. 


GEO.R. PROWSE RANGE CO. 





ike A LIMITED 


High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 


COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 
FOR FAMILIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


oe 
575-579 University Street 


Roval Scottish NORTHERN 


348 Dorchester Street West 


MontTREAL 


(2\ 





THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 






































LIMITED 
of Glasgow LIMITED 
of Aberdeen & London 
FIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE AUTOMOBILE 
Chief Office for Canada _ CASUALTY = SURETY 








NORTHERN BUILDING 


16 St. John Street 
MONTR EA L Chief Office for Canada — 


A. HURRY, Manager NORTHERN BUILDING 
16 St. John Street 
MONTREAL 


A. HURRY, Manager 





Assets exceed $75,000,000 























Policies and Contracts guaranteed by 
The Northern Assurance Co., Limited 









Phones: LANcasTER 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 


Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


MONTREAL 





Maintaining Our Standards 


It is significant that whatever else may have 
suffered a set-back as to guality in these 
post-war days, Crown Laundry is the same 
superfine quality it was twenty years ago. 


Phone: WEST. 3570 


CROWN LAUNDE® 


gi0 ST, CATHERING SIRERT ---"- = = 9s WESTMOUNT 





29 years of Progress---1897-1924 
You have at your disposal our successful experience of 


over a quarter of a century in the business of farm 
products, especially hay and grain. 


Aime Guertin Limited 
Wholesale (7 Retail 


534 Notre Dame WEsT 
Phone: MAtIn 0924-5 


OUR MOTTO: ‘‘Courtesy, Probity, Quality, Prompt Service,” is our guarantee 
of satisfaction. Your kind patronage is respectfully solicited. 
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GEO. W. REED & CO. Walter J. Francis & Company 


(Frederick B, Brown, Successor) 


LIMITED CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
MONTREAL 
REPORTS - VALUATIONS - ARBITRATIONS - SUPERVISION 
ROOFING PURCHASE - CONSTRUCTION - POWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND OPERATION - MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 
SHEET METAL WORK ENGINEERING ECONOMICS - REORGANIZATION 
ASPHALT FLOORS HEAD OFFICE—260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


CABLE ADDRESS—“WALFRAN, MONTREAL” 
4 TELEPHONES—MAIN 5643 and 5644 
37 St. Antoine Street MONTREAL FREDERICK B. BROWN, MSc. 
M.E.1I.C.: Mem. Am. Soc. M.E., Mem. A.I.E.E., P.E.Q. 


The James Shearer Co. 


Limited 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 











Estimates furnished on all classes of buildin 
We have for your inspection a wonderful selection of Mill ts pened nia a MS pec & 
Diamonps * WATCHES 7 SILVERWARE * CLOCKS Plants a specialty. 
M. COCHENTHALER Rec. Telephone 225 St. Patrick Street 
Established 75 years 448 Sr. CATHERINE St. W. YORK 2101 MONTREAL 





INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY LEAGUE 
SCHEDULE 


JANUARY gth. Queen's at McGill. 
McGill at University of Montreal. 





15th. University of Toronto at Queen's. 
23rd. McGill at University of Toronto. 


23rd. Queen’s at University of Montreal. 


30th. University of Montreal at University of Toronto. 


Fespruary 6th. University of Toronto at McGill. 





University of Toronto at University of Montreal. 


McGill at Queen's. 
University of Montreal at McGill. 
. Queen’s at University of Toronto. 


University of Montreal at Queen's. 
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| A. CHASE- CASGRLIN KES = CHELL SOL M. tM DOUGALL, K.C. d & i \ 
Cc ry 
| GILBERT S. STAIRS, K.C. PIE RRE F. CASGRAIN, K.C.. M.P. ewar 
JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G. BELL, M.P. Ss. C. DEMERS Meredith, Holden, H olden 
| E. J. WATERSPON FA GOUES SENECAL 
Barristers and Solicitors 
| McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 205 St. James Street, Montreal 
| McDougall & Stairs 
ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 
bE: Meredith, OC, LID. A. R. Holden, He. | 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING - -  - MONTREAL C. G. Heward, K.C. | R, © oleae 
! HARBOUR 4136 Pp. P. Hutchison _" 
i 
Albert J. Brown, K.C. George H. Montgomery, K.C. 4 
! ewe McACchacl, Rav, Warwick F. Chipman, aA Joun W. Cook, k.c. AuiaNn A. MAGEE, K.c. 
| T. B. HENEY W. C. NicHOLson 


Orville S. Tyndale, K.C: 


Frank B. Common 
Wilbert H. Howard 


i Thomas R. Ker, K.C 


I Linton H. Ballantyne Eldridge Cate 
i F. Curzon Dobell C. Russell McKenzie 


| ee Cook and Magee 
) BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. me eo 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘* JONHALL'’ Western Union Code 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 


Co ee 


) 
i PAMANN. KC. K.C. ee K.C. Arme Georrrion, K.C, J. Avex. Prup’Hommg, K.C. 
E. G. PLACE, K F. WINFIELD HACKETT 
i CG: TEAC EINNON, K.C. . GEO. B. FOSTER 
i F. RAYMOND HANNEN G & ’ ; 
dhomm 
i; Foster, Mann, Place, Mackinnon, eoffrion &« Prud ho Cc 
i} Hackett & Mulvena Ad ae oy 
i } Advocates and Barristers DOR CS, SN 
| 
|: A ¥ MA 
| | ORRCFOST” cd” alba sn i308 Case Appress “GEOFFRION” Puone: MAIN oo1o 
| = as 4999 Western Union Code : 


Royal Insurance Building 


== a= = —— = 


2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 112 St. James Street, Montreal 
Nene aa a a | 


Exvest E. Viton, Kc HS Vviwwes 1 Tewis, Apedaile & Hanson, Inc. 


Insurance Brokers 


a 
=e 


=F 
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{ ° ° 
Vipond & Vipond 
Advocates, Barristers and S$ olicztors LEWIS BUILDING - 17 STI. JOHN STREET 


' 
¥ . 
| Telephones Main 7077-7079 


i Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MontTREAL 


J. N. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. C. G. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. |. McDOUG 2 aera COW ANS 


COLVILLE SINCLAIR RALPH E. ALLAN 
JOHN W. LONG 
Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 


Greenshields, Greenshields, 
Sinclair & Allan 


All classes of Insurance transacted 








130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Advocates, Barristers (7 Solicitors Branch Offices ioe St. John, N.B.; Quebec; 
; Ottawa; Toronto; Winnipeg 
Cas.e Appress “SHIELDS” TELEPHONE MAIN 3596 
CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


120 ST. JAMES STREET - - MonTREAL 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 } 
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~~ 
HARTLAND B. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 
ROBERT E. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 
NORMAN ROOT 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 
Hartfield New Wall Street 
Codes: + Bentley's 
Wi estern Union 
STOCK ann BOND 
Private Wires to 
e 
100-102 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 
TELEPHONE MAIN 0258 
| 
One Office Only Up. 2728-4255 
_ efe 
| Pacific Coast 
For rest or play, winter in Canada’s own land of equable climate. 
| In Vancouver and Victoria you may play golf on splendid courses, 
motor on smooth highways, revel in the luxuriant foliage and charm- 
ing vistas of mountain and sea. 
Or holiday amid the romance and beauty of California, region of 
perpetual summer, where palm-bordered highways and leaf-bowered 
bridle paths are fanned by balmy breezes, laden with the perfume of 
growing fruit in the orange groves. Here velvet-smooth golf courses, 
shaded tennis courts, flowered boulevards and warm, sandy beaches 
combine their appeal in a land of incomparable loveliness. 
The ‘Continental Limited’’ leaves Montreal daily for Vancouver. 
All-steel equipment and radio plus perfect service and delightful 
scenery make the train journey a most enjoyable feature of the trip. 
Florida 
Gay and sparkling land of tropical flowers, bathed in glorious sun- 
shine, where one may play or rest in a well-nigh perfect environment. 
= a beaches, fringed by stately 7 way 3 ae look out on the 
AOR broad blue ocean. Golf courses, excellent beyond criticism, broad 
i Up. 2728 Up - 4255 motor highways, historic landmarks, and charming resort hotels 
make Florida truly a haven for the world-weary. 
Convenient train service by Canadian National. From Montreal, 
Ottawa and Cuebec, the Washingtonian affords direct service to 
Washington; through sleeping car from Montreal and Quebec to 
Florida points. 
AMBULANCE HEADQUARTERS oie ee 
tive literature and full 
information from nearest 
Canadian National 








Ticket Agent. 
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Quality E 
tp 
OLSON’s BREWERY is the oldest in | 
Canada, and the second oldest 
on the North American continent. 
i Since its establishment in 1786, 
Molson’s Brewery has been noted for an 
\ the standard of quality maintained in Be | 
” brewing fine Ale. 
Ht 
il : 
i And after 136 years, Molson’s Ale 1s 
still the most popular bottled Ale. 
sold in Montreal. 
MOLSON’S ALE A 
“The Ale Your Great-grandfather ‘Drank’ | ie 
| ‘ 
A ; 
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Cleopatra, Rameses, Tut-Ankh-Amen—Cairo, city of Aladdin and the Arabian 





Egypt, throbbing with the pulse of inscrutable Africa—mystic and entrancing. 


| 
‘ 
| Y oo (| Nights—Pyramids, Sphinx, Valley of the Kings—Luxor and Karnak—this is 


— . 
a Te 


Sixty-four glorious, care-free days 
around this sunlit sea of romance— 
touring on three continents—ex- 
ploring the glories of the ancient 
world, where the first page of 
history was written, where civiliza- 
tion was born, where the fallen 
grandeur of 6,000 years ago blend 
with the strange peoples and 
stranger life of these oriental lands. 
Thirty-three days ashore to see 
fascinating Portugal and Spain, 
grim Gibraltar, colourful Algiers, 
ancient Syracuse and Athens, the 
revered Holy Land, Egypt, pic- 


8) MC, cruise the Mediterranean 


turesque Venice and Naples, ex- 
quisite Monaco, and England. 
What a holiday! What an expert- 
ence! What delightful freedom from 
winter—with the Canadian Pacific 
to arrange everything—look after 
everything—afloat and ashore—and 
an ‘‘Empress’’ to live on— 


THE SUPERB 
‘EMPRESS OF FRANCE” 
A royal ship, royally equipped and 
furnished—sailing from New York, 

February 9th, 1926. 
For beautifully illustrated Cruise 
Book, write the nearest agent. 


















CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS | 


Agents in all the principal cities:—Saint John, N.B., 40 King St.; Quebec, P.Q., Palais Station; Montreal, P.Q., 141 St. James St. 
Ottawa, Ont., 83 Sparks St.; North Bay, Ont., 87 Main St.; Toronto, Ont., Canadian Pacific Bldg., King and Yonge Streets 
Winnipeg, Man., 364 Main St.; Nelson, B.C., Cor. Baker and Ward Streets; Vancouver, B.C., Canadian Pacific Railway Station 


Victoria, B.C., 1102 Government St. 
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PLAYERS 
NAVY CUT 
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“Delightfully cool 
and Sweet smoking 





MERCURY ESS LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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fflontreal, flarch, 1926 








After the painting by Miss G. DesClayes 
FRANCIS J; SPEPHERD, ESQ., M.D., C.M. (McGitr) ‘ 
LL.D. (Eoin. « Harvarp), F.R.C.S. (Ens. «& Eprn.) 


1926 , RE-UNION ~ 1926 
OCTOBER 6th - 7th - 8th - 9th 











The 
Province of Quebec 


Pan ADA 


Mines and Mineral Resources 


Tur mineral resources of the Province of Quebec offer exceptional oppor- 
cunities to the discriminating investor. There are large returns awaiting 
the mineral explorer and the prospector. 


The Province of Quebec is the largest of Canada’s nine provinces, its 
area being 706,834 square miles. Over go per cent of this area is underlaid 
by Precambrian rocks; the oldest of the earth’s crust, greatly altered, meta- 
morphosed and widely mineralized. Precambrian rocks contain gold, 
silver, lead, nickel, copper, iron, zinc and numerous non-metallic minerals. 


The gold discoveries and the developments of the last two years in the 
Rouyn-Abitibi gold field, in the north-western part of the Province, have 
created a world-wide interest. The gold bearing belt has been traced with- 
out a break over a distance of 100 miles, with a width of 6 to Jo miles. In 
the last eighteen months, 260,000 acres, representing 6,000 claims, havebeen 
staked. 


The Rouyn gold camps are the first mining camps in the world to havea 
regular daily zeroplane service, from railhead into the heart of the gold 
district; a distance of 60 miles. 


The Quebec mining law is liberal, gives absolute security of title and is 
favourable to the prospector. 


Mining law and regulations, technical information and statistics bearing 
on the Quebec mineral industry, are sent free on application to— 


THE HONORABLE J. E. PERRAULT 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, Quebec, Canada. 


Or tO 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Korn House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


e 
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CANADIAN 
MINING OPINION | |CANADA‘S most 


famous tobaccos. 








gathers authentic mining news 
and views from every possible 
source, publishes all important 
information appearing in the 
press and elsewhere; it presents 
divergent opinions where such 
exist. It marshals all available 
facts concerning Canadian Min- 
ing issues so that investors may 
be enabled to form an intelligent 
opinion of their own on which 

















to base commitments. IMPERIAL MIXTURE 
Rich and mellow, a mixture of medium strength 
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Issued Fortnightly by 1/5 lb. tin O 


ISBELL, LOGAN & CO. Yao 
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Insurance Exchange Building 


MONTREAL 






Irving J. Ishell, Member Standard Stock and Mining Exchange, Toronto 


Montreal Mining Exchange, Montreal 
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LA Cat Bhar |KO 

Ky k 

BE DACCUT PLU - 

Sweet and mild, yet full-flavored. i 

ei tee es ee dBase 1/11 bs a ae ee . W : 

We, Es .65 i/st Ree. ES 25 

MUNICIPAL Obtainable wherever Tobacco is sold. i 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC | 

5 

BONDS | 

|) 

| iF 

NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY Ji “ Hl 
LIMITED M 

145 St. James Street, MONTREAL Ontp S918 Hf 
Toronto Hamilton London, Ont. Winnipeg INCORPORATED : 
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i. Gras | S477, Perils 


passed 


HEN the white man came, lurking Indians 
were a constant peril. 
Although years have passed since then, there are 
still those who prey upon the fortunes of the un- 
suspected and uninformed. 
Without the protection of modern banking facilli- 
ties you invite misfortune. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


RESOURCES OVER 780 MILLION DOLLARS 
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at any time 


Phillips Square 


Serve at meals, between meals, 
retiring. A nourishing, easily assi 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
hunger day or night. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Modern and Antique Silver | 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and “Reproductions 
English China 
London Leather 
Continental Novelties 


Ask for 
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For all members of the family, ailing or well. 


or upon 
milated 


Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness of 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


and get Horlick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 
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FUNERAL CHAPEL 


Undertaker 





619 UNIVERSITY STREET, MONTREAL 


(1933 


PHONE LANCASTER| 7665 


6769 


Ambulance Service 
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Provincial Concrete Highway at Clappinson’s Cut, 
near Hamilton, Ont. 


Why Pay an Extra. 
Gasoline Tax? 


Your gasoline bills continue to mount. 
Have you ever stopped to figure what 
proportion of them is directly charge- 
able to the type of road surface you 
drive over? 


Conclusive tests have proved that a 
gallon of gasoline will carry you twice 
as far on a concrete road as on a dirt 
road. This means a gasoline tax of 30 
cents a gallon on the dirt road, taking © 
the price of gasoline at 30 cents a gallon. 
Besides, every mile of unpaved road in- 
creases the wear and tear on tires and 
helps run up general repair bills. 


These losses can be stopped. 


Let your local highway officials know 
you ate in favor of permanent, fuel- 
saving concrete roads. The more of them 
you get, the lower your motoring costs 
will be and smaller and smaller will 
grow the amounts spent on road repairs 
and upkeep. 


Canada Cement Company Limited 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BUILDING 


PHILLIps SQUARE MoNnTREAL 
Sales Offices at 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 


CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 















Successful Management 
of Estates 


Even if your estate is small, it will need the care- 
ful attention of a skilled and experienced Executor. 
In fact it is invariably the small estate that requires 
the most economical handling. 



































This Trust Company always gives the same 
thoughtful attention to every estate that comes 
under its supervision and management, regardless 
of size. 


The comprehensive facilities of this large institu- 
tion enables it to render the highest type of service 
to small estates at minimum costs. 


Consult us about your will. 


Montreal Trust Company 


11 Pract D ArMEs, MONTREAL 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-Presid en 
F. G. DONALDSON, Gen. Manager 





Your Lawyer or Notary 
Should Write Your Wall 


Drawing your Will is legal work—to be 
done by your lawyer or notary. The man- 
agement of your Estate under your Will is 
a business matter—best carried out by a 
trust company. 


Our experience in trusteeship enables us to 
make suggestions which might be helpful 
to you. We are at your service; in confi- 
dence, and without obligation. 






National Trust Co. Limited 


153 ST. JAMES STREET 


MONTREAL 
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Che Graduates’ Society 
of McGill Aniversity 


ates, 


OLFIGERS 


President, A. T. BAZIN, Med. '94 
First Vice-President, J. G. ROSS, Sci. "03 Second Vice-President, G. F. STEPHENS, Med. ’o8 
Hono-ary Secretary, W.C. NICHOLSON, Arts 13, Law ‘19 Honorary Treasurer, W. G. HANSON, Sci. "10 
Executive Secretary, W.D. MCLENNAN, Arch. ‘14 





Executive Committee 


H. L. Fernerstonsavuen, Arch. ‘og 
P. S. 


C. S. LeMesurier, Arts ‘og, Law "12 
Fisner, Arts "16 


S. Grauam Ross, Arts ’10, Med. '13 
Council 
A. F. Arcug, Arts '13, Med. "14 
Grecor Barcray, Arts '06, Law 'og 
W. A. G. Bautp, Med. ’11 
Joun T. Hackett, Law 'og 


W. J. P. MacMitxan, Med. 'o8 

G. K. McDovaatt, Sci. ‘04 F 
Henry W. Morean, Arts '13 . 
Miss K. T. TReNnoxmeE, Arts ‘10 
H. P. MacKesgn, Arts ‘14, Law ‘20 { 


Nominating Committee 


W. F. Curpman, Arts 'o1, Law ‘o4 
C. A. Rospertson Freer, Law ‘11 
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Now Ready 


HIS attractive booklet, with an il- 
lustration of Place d Armes, has 
just been issued. 


It contains full information as to fares 
and routes, both for street cars and 
autobus lines, with an index of the 
routes and their numbers, together 
with the most direct way of reaching 
localities outside of business districts, 
and the rules concerning transfer priv- 
ileges. 


These booklets are distributed to the 
public without charge. 


MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY 
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RE-UNION 
OCTOBER 6th—7th,—sth,—oth,—1926 


HE Executive Committee of the Graduates’ Society has been working for several months on 
plans for the Re-union in October next. As all graduates will remember, the one and only 
re-union ever held at McGill took place in October, 1921, on the One Hundredth Anniver- 

sary of the founding of the University. On this occasion between 2,500 and 3,000 sons and 
daughters of Old McGill attended to do honour to their Alma Mater, and so successful was 
the occasion that most graduates felt that Re-unions should be held at regular intervals in the 
future. The time has now come, and if the hopes of the Committee are justified and this Re- 
union proves a success, Re-unions at five-year intervals will become an established fact. 

The Re-union to be held in October will commence on October 6th, James McGill's birth- 
day and long celebrated by the University as Founder’s Day. The morning will be taken up by 
registration, and the rest of the day by University Functions, Convocation, with Founder's Day 
address, in the afternoon, and a reception in the evening. 

The next two days will include various functions as detailed in the programme below. 

Let us remind graduates who have not visited McGill since the last Re-union that many 
changes have taken place in the last five years, due in large part to the success of the Centennial 
Endowment Fund, as well as to the generosity of friends of the University. Among these are 
the new Arts Building, which is to be completed on October rst; the new Pathological Building; 
the addition to the Redpath Library; the new wing of the Macdonald Engineering Building; 
the Roddick Memorial Gates; the new Biological Building; the new Field House on the Stadium, 
and the Faculty Club. These are all additions to the University proper. To our medical gradu- 
ates the new Maternity Hospital and the new Nurses’ Home at the Montreal General Hospital 
will prove of great interest. 

The last event on the programme, namely, the football match between McGill and their 
old rivals from Toronto, should be an event to look forward to. 

We hope that the above inducements, as well as the opportunities for renewing old friend- 
ships, will make you exert every effort to be present. 

Enclosed in this issue is a questionnaire which you are earnestly requested to fill out at 
once and return to us, as it is essential that we know as early as possible how many of our fellow 
graduates we can expect. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6TH..... Morning...... Registration. | 
(Founder's Day) _ Afternoon and}{University Functions (Convocation in Afternoon, 

Evening. / Reception in Evening.) : 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7TH...... Morning....... Lectures, Clinics, Excursions, etc., by various 

Faculties. 

Afternoon. ....Excursion by special train—Macdonald College. 
Evening.......Fraternity or Group Dinners. 

Fripay, Ocrosper 81TH.........Morning...... General Meeting of Graduates’ Society. 
Afternoon..... University Sports at Stadium. 
Evening.......Re-union Dinner. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER QTH...... .Morning....... Lectures, etc., by Various Faculties. 


Afternoon. .... Football, McGill vs. Varsity—Stadium. 
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OBSERVATION OF A SPECTATOR AT 
ARMY MANCEUVRES 1925 


By Capt. 11. W. Johnston 


PART I. MANCEDVRES. 


the operations witnessed. Nevertheless many of 

the weapons in use from 1914 up 1918 have become 
obsolete and are now replaced by improved patterns 
which have had little testing in actual warfare. There 
has also been a thorough revision of all training manuals 
to incorporate the lessons of 1914-1918. The old man- 
uals were, in general, excellent. They contained all the 
essential elements on which training is based, but were 
so condensed that they were difficult to read. Minor 
tactics, on the other hand, have undergone amazing 
alterations. The entire craft of siege warfare was revived 
and made general, almost becoming an obsession. The 
new manuals, while they are based on the necessity of a 
system of training which shall be uniform throughout 
the British Empire and its dependencies, are devised with 
an admirable elasticity which enables the tactics of a 
campaign to be adapted to the operations characteristic 
of the theatre of war in which they occur. The late 
manoeuvres enabled the training based on the new man- 
uals to be tested, and in addition permitted an experiment 
to be made in the effect of relative degrees of mobility 
in the forces engaged, particularly with respect to tanks. 


[: IS not intended in this article to describe in detail 


For the non-professional reader a word of explana-_ 


tion may be in order. “‘Manceuvres’’ are “‘operations 
between opposing forces, the commanders of both of 
which are allowed freedom of action within the limits 
of the scheme. Other instructional operations may be 
termed exercises.’’(Training and Maneuvre Regulations, 
1923, p. 65.) Manoeuvres, coming as they do at the end 
of collective training, afford an opportunity of testing 
the effectiveness of that training and to give higher 
commanders practice in handling large formations. As 
far as possible, manoeuvres simulate actual warfare, but 
the question of expense generally limits the expenditure 
of ammunition (blank) and tends generally to confine 
the operations to movements of troops and the occupa- 
tion of positions. Entrenching is avoided on account 
of claims for damage and the necessity of restoring the 
terrain afterwards. Large battles likewise tend to 
create false impressions since in the absence of real 
casualties many things will be attempted which would 
be less attractive under shrapnel or machine-gun fire. 
Accordingly the manoeuvres usually terminate when 
both combatants have become embroiled and have de- 
ployed their forces for the final struggle. 


The essential feature in the scheme is the demon- 
stration of certain principles which it is desired to test, 
and in order to bring about suitable situations the 
directing staff have in general to control the operations 
at certain points. This may conveniently be done by 
placing bodies under aerial attack, and thus arresting 
their progress. A certain air of unreality is apt to be 
created, but it must not be imagined that the object of 
the manoeuvres is thus obscured, or the value of the 
lessons to be drawn diminished thereby. This is especi- 
ally the case when it is recalled that the British forces 
are called upon to fight in more varied theatres of war 
and with a greater variety of opponents than the forces 
of any other civilized nation. Accordingly the Grand 
Manoeuvres of a continental power, where really large 
bodies of five or six hundred thousand men may be 
actually handled, and where the manceuvres are virtually 
part of the collective training, are neither practicable 
nor desirable for British armies. Continental manoe- 
uvres are a sort of annual examination or efficiency test 
whereby army commanders, corps commanders and 
divisional commanders may be tested for fitness to com- 
mand and trained for the actual movements to be antici- 
pated in the opening stages of a campaign. British 
manoeuvres are held at infrequent periods and form a 
laboratory in which the cumulative result of several 
years’ training, and, if possible, newly collected prac- 
tical experience, which has taken shape in training 
manuals and new inventions, may be tested and criticised. 

In proceeding to comment upon large scale operations 
it is necessary to beware of hastily formed or superficial 
judgements. Even the mental conception of mass- 
manoeuvre is difficult; fixing the attention upon the 
larger groupings obscures the detailed action of the 
component parts, while an attempt to master all the 
details of even a simple movement is apt to confuse the 
general idea of the movement itself. The factors govern- 
ing operations have become exceedingly complex, a 
condition rendering it very difficult to assign the due 
weight to each factor. It is true that many methods and 
devices employed in the period 1914-18 have been 
abandoned or superseded, but the simplification 1s more 
apparent than real. Warfare during those years was 
largely an elaborate mosaic of details which by trial and 
error were dovetailed into a more or less permanent 
scheme of siege operations, in which movement took 
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place with sufficient slowness to permit of a rigid central 
control. No major operation was undertaken without 
weeks or months of reconnaissance and planning and 
ample time was available for each subordinate comman- 
der to be coached and often actually practised in his 
special function. 

In 1914 there were still, primarily, three arms and 
the rudiments of some services. By 1918 two new arms 
had been added, and the infantry weapons had increased 
from the rifle and bayonet (the machine gun in 1914 was 
available only in insignificant proportions) to machine 
guns, light and heavy, bombs, smoke, trench mortars, 
portable charges of high explosive, revolvers and rifles 
with bayonets. In the case of the German the gas pro- 
jector and flame thrower might be added, and for all 
armies the defensive weapons were the shrapnel helmet 
and gas mask. The trench mortar has made way for 
the forward gun or howitzer, which even when manned 
by artillery personnel is still essentially devoted to the 
service of the infantry. The portable charge has dis- 
appeared into the limbo of N.I.V. Stores. Bombs are 
still controversial, not so much as to whether they shall 
be used, but rather which type is best. The infantry- 
man seems doomed to remain a specialist in a rapidly 
growing armoury of weapons. 


Artillery is more blessed in that its development has 
reached a high state of perfection. Gone are the old 
“‘shoots’’ and the noisily extravagant ‘“‘barrage.’’ Aerial 
‘spotting’ remains unchanged. Only the dragon is 
new. . 


In the field of mobile weapons the tank, the ar- 
moured car and the horse are contending for supremacy. 
The tank now travels, while actually in movement, 
faster than any cavalry formation. Originally designed 
as an infantry support weapon, the walking-pace tank 
was too attractive a target and too slow to strike rapidly. 
With increased speed and range the tank is an effective 
surprise weapon and a less vulnerable target. Unfortu- 
nately it is now difficult to move infantry fast enough to 
exploit the tank success. Mechanicalized infantry can 
co-operate more readily, although possibly the cavalry- 
man is best adapted as a background for tank operations. 
In view of the often expressed desire of tank commanders 
to take over the cavalryman’s job, such a forced marriage 
is rather astounding. On the other hand, certain fea- 
tures in both arms render the alliance most unworkable. 
Cavalry and tanks can both fight on the move, and come 
into action with the minimum time for deployment. 
Cavalry lack fire power, however, and are easily delayed 
by such obstacles as wire. Tanks provide a mobile 
reserve of fire power with the added advantage of re- 
lative invulnerability. They can easily make gaps in 
certain obstacles through which cavalry can advance. 
Cavalry, on the other hand, can swim rivers and pass 
through woods which form impassable obstacles to 
tanks in their present forms. They can also scatter when 
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attacked, and may be used in smaller patrols, hence are 
generally superior for reconnaissance. They are vulner- 
able to tanks, but when backed by their own tanks are 
able to operate more bodly. For outlying missions such 
as mobile flanking columns, detached posts or in rear 
guards, cavalry can withdraw rapidly without requiring 
tank protection and being limited to roads, as are bus 
columns. 

With respect to air work, while at the signing of the 
Armistice the R.A.F. was exceedingly efficient, both 
material, personnel, tactics, and means of communi- 
cation have improved tremendously. There seems, how- 
ever, to be two factors which will render the sensational 
forecasts of some writers improbable for some time. The 
first is the inadequacy of air observation and fighting in 
wet weather and under poor visibility, and the second 
is the necessity of landing grounds and supplies, free from 
the possibility of land attack. 

The question of intercommunication is still vexed. 
It is obviously unwise to attempt'a central telephonic 
control as practised in position warfare, and radio is not 
yet sufficiently secret and generally available to displace 
the despatch rider. It is even more important than ever 
to furnish a commander with timely information, and 
the present difficulty is how to collect, collate and re- 
distribute the information fast enough. Even for spec- 
tators, with the privilege of visiting both armies and 
asking questions liberally, the fog of battle was difficult 
to dispel. It can be imagined what it was like for unit 
commanders. | 

Transport is the next question. The big problem in 
introducing new weapons, or increased air service with 
field armies, is the transportation of ammunition, sup- 
plies and spare parts. Horses and men can go on short 
rations or even ‘‘live on the country’’ in mobile warfare. 
Tanks, dragons, lorries, aeroplanes, none will run with- 
out petrol, or, as Mr. Ford’s car is said to do, on its 
reputation. 


The next and final question is that of training and 
leadership. A higher intellectual standard is required 
of allranks. The fine animal 1s not enough: a competent 
brain is equally important. With regard to leadership, 
all commanders, even the most subordinate, must take 
into consideration a vast deal more than in 1914. Un- 
fortunately even less time is available for arriving at a 
decision, and it is highly important that correct habits 
of thought be formed, both in staff work, whereby tasks 
are correctly and clearly assigned, and in regimental 
duties, so that the benefit of capable planning may bear 
fruit. 


With respect to personal impressions, perhaps the 
most important question likely to be asked is ‘‘What are 
the troops like? Are they up to standard?’’ Having 
encountered the New Army under weather conditions 
usually associated with winter operations in France, 
I have no hesitation in saying with Mr. Bairnsfather 
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that ‘‘the spirit of the troops 1s excellent.’’ The march- 
ing was exceedingly good. | saw picked detachments 
at Wembley, guards changing in the Palace Yard, a full 
battalion on inspection at Aldershot prior to drafting, 
and brigades route-marching along the Hampshire 
roads. There was a snap and swing in the cadence which 
would do credit to soldiers of double the average ser- 
vice. ‘‘Horsey’’ people say that a good horse is never a 
bad colour; most infantrymen will agree that a poor 
soldier never marches well. It is difficult to judge train- 
ing standards during large manocuvres. Gun positions 
were generally well taken, and were usually difficult to 
find. Officers generally considered that the average 
standard of intelligence was considerably higher than 
before 1914. There is perhaps a decrease in martial 
aspect, but those familiar with our French allies will not 
be deceived by appearances. In the first place, many of 
us are used to think of war-time units, especially volun- 
teers in the carly days. Naturally, in national emer- 
gencies, one can enlist the very cream of a nation’s 
manhood, while in peace times it is hardly to be expected 
that the ranks will be filled with leading barristers and 
county cricketers. In the second place, it must be re- 
called that home battalions receive all recruits, while 
the service battalions do not receive men with less than 
two or three years service. Hence home formations 
never have more than a skeleton of trained men, being 
mostly filled with youngsters whose physique 1s still 
being molded by the system of army gymnastics which 
bears such excellent fruit in the four—or five—year man. 
Thirdly, unless specially fitted (whereby its suitability 
for service is impaired) khaki 1s apt to look sloppy, 
although the ensemble of marching or battle order can 
be very impressive for ceremonial purposes. Lastly, 
it appears to be a fact that good intelligences of a mech- 
anical turn are often associated with swarthy faces and 
short stature, while dash and excellence in physical 
sports are more frequently found with the tall fair type. 
Recent years have tended to displace the ordinary soldier 
by the specialist, and to operate the various gadgets and 
use the new weapons, a high standard of mechanical 
ability is necessary. The writer had occasion to discuss 
this point with a medical assessor in the R.A.F., who 
informed him that nearly all pilots of excellence were 
fair, while the preponderant type of ground personnel 
was dark. It is interesting to note that this generaliza- 
tion appears to obtain both in cavalry and in tanks. 
both arms demanding rapid decision and swift action. 


Dealing with other arms in order of seniority, cav- 
alry showed up surprisingly well. In spite of the re- 
marks of Foch and Haig in their despatches, it has 
become fashionable to condemn cavalry as useless, and 
in the face of almost theoretical successes in Palestine, 
to declaim against the inability of horses to dig trenches 
or jump double-apron wire obstacles. It would be quite 


as logical to abandon rifles because they are useless 
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against tanks, and to throw away razors since they 
cannot be used to true up grindstones. There are four 
phases into which military operations may be divided, 
the approach, the contest, the pursuit by the victors and 
the retreat of the vanquished. It is true that the con- 
test may be drawn out into months or years of position 
warfare before a successful assault may take place, or a 
more or less serious break-through occur in the station- 
ary lines. Immediately the presence of an adequate 
mobile force becomes imperative, and its presence or 
absence may be the deciding factor in stabilizing the 
situation once more or exploiting the fruits of victory. 
Air reconnaissance can discover large movements more 
readily than the old strategical cavalry reconnaissance, 
but the local tactical question of ‘‘is that village held” 
cannot be thus dealt with. Air bombers may annoy 
advancing columns; it has been said with considerable 
grounds that in the next campaign alt movements will 
be made by night. Aircraft, however, cannot sieze a 
ridge and deny it to the enemy until the main body comes 
up. The co-operation and relative merits of tanks with 
cavalry have been dealt with above; it remains to add 
that in the last manoeuvres, cavalry, boldly handled and 
supported by fast tanks, succeeded in compelling the 
premature deployment or greatly superior bodies of 
infantry. 

On the other hand, the MERCIAN force, hampered 
by a shortage of mounted troops, were compelled to 
grope their way slowly forward in pursuit of a more 
mobile enemy who was thus enabled to reform unmolest- 
ed. The successful assault of the rst MERCIAN Division 
was covered during the stage of concentration by the 
skilful use of the entire MERCIAN cavalry, which was 
only foiled in its enveloping movement by the uperi- 
ority of the WESSEX mounted troops. 


Turning to artillery, the situation remains much 
where it was in 1918. Anti-aircraft work is still far 
from satisfactory. Isolated guns may achieve surprise 
effects, but it would seem that the general use of this 
branch of the arm is to deny close approach to vital 
points such as headquarters of formations, railheads, 
parks and the like by covering fire from numerous guns 
in co-operation. It is of interest that WESSEX Force 
Headquarters was put out of action for twenty minutes 


by MERCIAN Air Force. 


The two main questions are co-operation and anti- 
tank defence. In position warfare, with abundant 
telephone service and unlimited ammunition, “‘strafes’’ 
could be ordered as readily as supplies from the corner 
grocer. The present difficulty is one of inter-communi- 
cation. Targets must be indicated rapidly and engaged 
effectively with the minimum delay. The expenditure 
of ammunition must now be decided by the commander 
on the spot and cannot in general be controlled centrally. 
The principal means available are Lucas Lamps, helio- 
graphs and portable radio sets. Judging from the last 
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Manoeuvres, increased means must be provided, and the 
writer ventures to suggest that radio telegraph sets will 
be needed on a very much increased scale. It is the old 
story of the machine gun in 1914. The gun was all right, 
but there were not enough guns in the formation. This 
applies particularly to anti-tank defence. 


Formerly tanks were sluggish devices, which could 
be easily reported and ‘‘strafed’’ under ordinary circum- 
stances. Now the tank may burst out of cover and charge 
at twenty-five miles an hour, disorganize an infantry 
attack and be away before effective counter-battery fire 
can be opened. There are several solutions available, all 
more or less tentative. The first, a compromise, was the 
anti-tank rifle or machine gun. Such weapons are heavy 
and therefore tend to limit the mobility of infantry, 
and have been largely discarded. Traps are, of course, 
only suited to position warfare. Gas has been countered 
by the gas-tight tank. The second solution is counter- 
battery by field artillery. Given good intercommunica- 
tions, it is perhaps the most efficient, but is difficult 
unless firing can take place over open sights. The same 
remark applies to counter-bombing from the air. The 
third solution is the tank counter-attack. This was used 
extensively on the last manoeuvres. If surprise can be 
effected, the results are good, but fire from a moving 
platform against a rapidly moving target is difficult to 
make effective. The armament of tanks is also rather 
light. Two-pdr, or even 6-pdr guns, unless a lucky shot 
is made, may not disable the opposing tank until the 
rescuer has in turn been disabled. The fourth solution is 
the forward gun. Many of us remember the use of for- 
ward 18-pdrs and even 4.5’ Howitzers during 1914-1918. 
The difficulty is to devise an all-purpose weapon, since 
the forward gun, in addition to anti-tank duties, is called 
on to neutralize hostile machine-guns and forward guns. 
If many forward guns are provided, the difficulty of 
ammunition supply becomes acute, and there is also the 
question whether such guns should be under artillery 
or infantry control, employed purely locally or directed 
as part of the general scheme. Against concrete emplace- 
ments or machine-guns with over-head cover, or against 
infantry under cover, a high-angle fire is needed. Against 
infantry, indeed, a percentage of shrapnel is desirable. 
On the other hand, against tanks, direct fire over open 
sights is needed. The 18-pdr, firing Q.F. ammunition, 
has good hitting power and a high rate of fire. On the 
other hand it has a high command, making it difficult 
to conceal, is dificult to manhandle in covered ap- 
proaches, and has a narrow traverse without shifting 
the trail. A tank can cover, in good ground, 800 yards 
in One minute, so that to high rate of fire a wide traverse 
must be added. Furthermore, direct 18-pdr fire on em- 
placements is not very effective even at close range, while 
no searching effect is possible. | 

The 3.7’’ howitzer, ranging up to 5,000 yards with a 
20-lb. projectile and five charges, can be readily man- 


handled up covered approaches, can fire over open sights 
at 2,200 yards and move on pack (8 loads), in limbered 
waggons or for reasonable distances on wheels with one 
horse or mule. It is fitted with a wide traversing power 
(about 60 degrees) and can be used with effect against 
emplacements. It is very popular on the Northwest 
frontier of India, where a 2.75’’ mountain gun has been 
used for years. This is the first split-trail used in British 
service. Its chief disadvantages are, firstly, when on 
wheels it has no limber, and the weight of the trail 
comes on the horse. Secondly, when in limbered wagon, 
while it can move as fast as infantry, it is difficult to 
bring into action. Thirdly, when in pack, it is subject 
to the disadvantages due to the liability of pack animals 
to misbehave, and the lessened ability to cover long 
distances with infantry, although the gun can go nearly 
anywhere that infantry can move. But the great dis- 
advantage is the rate of fire. No fixed ammunition is yet 
available, and like all B.L. ordnance, to fire successive 
shots without swabbing the barrel invites a premature. 
Engaging a tank at close range (1,000 yards or less), 
there is some danger that the tank, unless disabled by 
the first shot, may rush the howitzer before the tank 
can be stopped. The general impression is, however, 
that it is not desirable to add a special gun for anti-tank 
work. The writer ventures to suggest that a percentage 
of fixed ammunition be carried for anti-tank work, and 
that a limber mounting be provided (with, say, two 
horses or mules) for wheeled movements. The carriage 
in limbered wagon might well be sacrificed to this end, 
while the pack movement could be retained. This 
should make the howitzer an all round weapon for in- 
fantry support. 


The remaining artillery questions are the medium 
gun, and the tractor or “‘dragon.’’ There is some talk 
of abolishing the sixty-pounder and substituting a 
six-inch gun, but the matter is still undecided. The 
dragon, however, is of considerable interest. The 
present type is rather too heavy. It is possible to over- 


turn even sixty pounder guns in turning on soft ground, 


and the size is regulated by the attempt to carry the gun 
on the char-a-banc, rather than by the needs of the gun. 
It might be better to carry the crew in a separate vehicle. 
It has been suggested to adopt a light tractor for field 
guns and restrict the heavy type to medium guns. 
Another suggestion is to mount the gun on the tractor, 
using a naval mounting, thus permitting the gun to fire 
on the move or from roads. This would be valuable in 
advanced guard work, but might make concealment 
more difficult. Considering the long ranges now pre- 
vailing, the increased danger might be offset by the 
ability to shift position without a premature disclosure 
of the movement by bringing up limbers. Certainly, 
once the enemy have ranged the gun, the only defence 
is a rapid shift of position, and the only palliative to 
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retaining the limber is the ability to improvise gun 
teams from wagons or other mounted formations. 


From the standpoint of manoeuvres, the concealment 
of guns was amazingly effective. It 1s a pity, however, 
that more blank ammunition or else maroons is not 
available, to add the noise which characterises artillery 
action. More smoke maroons might also be used to 
simulate shelling of troops and accustom other arms to 
working under the noisy conditions of actual warfare. 


Infantry work remains, as has been said, little altered. 
Here again, intercommunication appears to be restricted 
by inadequate means, and the pernicious influence of 
position warfare is still apparent. Local protection 
needs stressing. There is a temptation to deploy un- 
duly, instead of advancing from an abandoned outpost 
position with intact formations under tactical advanced 
guards. More bicycles, say one or two sections in the 
company, would be invaluable for small infantry ad- 
vanced guards and local patrols in open warfare. The 
machine gun is being used at closer ranges, usually in 
the rear of the forward companies. This seems a trifle 
far forward, as if heavy machine guns move with the 
infantry they tend to delay them, and also cannot use 
their chief characteristic, ability to furnish covering fire 
from a flank along several predetermined directions. In 
the attack this is not serious, but in outpost positions, 
especially at night, the chief advantage of the tripod 
mounting is sacrificed. Frontal protection can normally 
be achieved by Lewis guns, but Lewis guns are not 
adapted to traversing or picking up lines of fire at night. 
The trench mortars are gone and are unlamented, their 
place being taken by pack guns. 


The group system and the square-diamond formation, 
seem to retain their popularity and flexibility. The 
attack of the 1st MERCIAN division on QUARLY 
HILL furnished an excellent demonstration of the 
application of the principle. 


With respect to tanks and armoured cars, little can 
be added to the foregoing. The Hotchkiss has dis- 
appeared in the newer models, and with armoured 
bogies, flexible treads, gastight mountings, speeds of 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles per hour and more 
efficient silencers the striking power and efficiency of the 
tank are tremendously increased. 


Transport arrangements are difficult to test in times 
of peace, as a full war establishment cannot be arranged. 
For instance, the five regimental lorries of W.E. cannot 
at present be available. Transport is tending to be a 
limiting factor in the weapons and ammunition which 
can be carried with a force in the field, and as the num- 
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ber of men required to produce a given fire effect dimin- 
ishes, the number of men and vehicles engaged in trans- 
porting ammunition and petrol diminishes. Possibly 
engines of semi-diesel type will gradually be evolved and 
thus relieve the enormous demand on petrol which 
threatens to become the main sinew of war. So far, 
air-craft have been compelled to use only the higher 
grades of petrol, and the supply of high grade petrol is 
not unlimited. A factor which should be mentioned is 
the maintenance of roads. This was a serious problem 
in the war of 1914-1918. Main roads in England are 
now being laid on a ferro-concrete base in widths of 
sixty feet, and other countries are doubtless following 
suit. Greater use of tracked vehicles, which increase 
petrol consumption, permits the utilization of tracks and 
movements across country, while existing bitulithic 
and asphalt surfaces make horse transport by road a_ 
matter of increasing difficulty, especially on wet or icy 
weather. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to remind his readers 
that no criticisms put forward in this paper are intended 
in disparagement of military effort in the British Em- 
pire. Britain has always been progressive in military 
science, and is as willing today as ever to give a fair 
trial to any useful weapon or device. Many things 
which are here criticized are frankly experimental, and 
are doubtless tried so that they may run the gauntlet of 
criticism before adoption or rejection. In framing 
opinions the writer hopes that he has avoided any 
destructive criticism, and that any suggestions put 
forward will be received in the spirit in which they are 
offered, a purely constructive one. So far as possible, 
all judgements have been based on the principles laid 
down in the new training manuals, and nothing in this 
paper should be taken as expressing a desire to inculcate 
doctrines contrary to the spirit of the official publica- 
tions. 

The writer is indebted in the preparation of these 
remarks to the close co-operation of Captain A. H. 
Rootes, 15-2 (Punjabi) Indian Infantry during the man- 
ceuvres, as well as to many useful discussions with unit 
commanders and other regimental and staff officers dur- 
ing the same period. The War Office were most kind in 
allowing complete freedom of movement and in furnish- 
ing narratives, maps and all available information to 
spectarors, and members of the Directing Staff and um- 
pires were very helpful in explaining local situations to 
bystanders. The writer is also indebted to the G.S.O. 
M.D. 4, the O.C. “‘A’’ Squadron R.C.D. and the CA, 
‘“D’’ Company the R.C.R. for much helpful discussion 
before compiling this paper. 
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THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS IN A COLLEGE COURSE 


‘By R. Tait 


HE Athletic life of the college student, looked 

upon by the faculty only as a source of annoyance, 

something to be suppressed or curtailed, has, in 
the last thirty years, gradually driven the educational 
world from indifference or hostility to interest, investi- 
gation, a tardy recognition, and finally even to a tenta- 
tive welcome into the program of a college education. 

We have gradually become convinced that the funda- 
mental desire of youth for Physical activity and express- 
ion, offers a field for education which has lain fallow 
since the golden age of ancient Greece, when, of course, 
it held its rightful place in the well-rounded scheme for 
the education of both boys and girls. With recognition 
of this fact has gone the necessity of adapting it to our 
changing conditions and toward the end of the last 
century American colleges took the first steps toward 
making it part of the educational scheme. 

They began a stocktaking of the physical material 
that presented itself for education by making a careful 
physical and medical examination of all Freshmen. 

At the present time no college of any standing 
neglects this survey of the incoming class, and 1n several 
this examination precedes matriculation and a pro- 
spective student may be rejected on physical grounds, 
alone. This examination varies but slightly in different 
institutions. It includes such questions as family and 
health history, posture, nutrition, condition of lungs 
and heart under exercise and at rest, state of the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat, and teeth, and the measurement 
of dimensions capable of development by exercise. 

This survey divides students roughly into three 
classes; defectives, normals and athletes. — 

The defectives require special treatment, attention to 
sight or hearing, removal of diseased tonsils, attention 
to decayed teeth, corrective exercises for flat chest or 
flat feet, rest and feeding for the suspected tubercular 
case, and graduated gentle exercise for the damaged heart 
that would be injured by strenuous competition. 

The normal, non-athletic students require exercise 
to keep them in proper‘health in the sedentary life they 


_ have to lead, and still more do they require education of 


their physical powers. 

I know that the term “‘physical education’’ is used 
very loosely, but there is such a thing as physical intelli- 
gence, and it is that physical intelligence that has raised 
mankind above the brute, and has raised the more civi- 
lized races above those that are uncivilized; it is that kind 
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of physical intelligence which has survived in all our 
games: the great fundamental co-ordinations which 
govern locomotion—tunning and jumping; locomotion 
in the water—swimming—climbing—and those feats 
which everyone ought to be able to do, and would have 
an opportunity of doing if we did not live surrounded 
by so many conventions as we do. Then there are those 
other great co-ordinations which have to do with fight- 
ing, wrestling, striking with the fist, the extenison of 
the fist by means of the fencing foil, the sabre or the 
single-stick. The still further extension of the range by 
means of missiles, throwing or catching of balls (and 
nearly all our games have to do with throwing or,catch- 
ing of balls, whether it is fives, tennis, cricket, base- 
ball, basketball or football) and these have always been 
and can best be taught in some form of game, and fre- 
quently the game has to be designed so that it will 
enable a large number of men to play at the same time. 
There are very few places that can accommodate a 
thousand men all playing cricket or baseball or football 
at once, so that for these men who cannot have the 
opportunity you must design games which will give them 
the same kind of education in throwing, in catching, in 
dodging, and in jumping, that they would get in these 
natural games if they were able to practise them in the 
form in which they have survived up to the present time. 

There is a still further phase of the question that must 
not be lost sight of, and that is the idea of co-operation. 
We know that the boy who has learned to sacrifice his 
individual glory for the glory of the team has arrived 
at about the same stage of civilization as the savages in 
a tribe which has consented to combine with another 
tribe under one leader in order to defeat a third. Games 
are important because they are the only way, or one of 
the few ways, in which this form of community life can 
be taught to the boy or to the young man. A great many 
students—the great majority of them in fact—can never 
become great athletes, or even good ones. It is surprising 
what a large proportion of them do not want to become 
great athletes. But it is surprising also how much a 
student can learn of an athlete exercise without becoming 
an athlete. It is not everyone who can swim the Channel, 
and very few want to try, but anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence can learn to take care of himself in the water: 
to dive, to stay under water, to rescue a person who is 
drowning, to achieve, in short, versatility, and this he 
can do without becoming a great athlete. It seems to 
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me that the great athlete is very closely allied to the 
great genius. We cannot account for the great powers of 
a man in any particular athletic exercise by the tape-line 
alone; nothing can account for that fine mental and 
physical judgment that goes to make a champion, except 
the theory that I have just stated. In every student 
community we find a few who are natural athletes and 
take naturally to competitive sports and games. It 1s 
just as important that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity of practising these games, and that they should 
practise them under the best conditions, as it is that a 
simpler form of physical education should be given to 
the men who are never likely to become good or efficient 
in any game. 


All three of these types, then, should be required to 
take their courses of exercise under supervision of the 
University which accepts them as students, and accepts 
a definite responsibility for their health and education, 
and if this becomes a part of the college course it should 
bear credits and penalties like any other part of the 
college curriculum. 


At first sight it may seem strange to give academic 
credit to the youth for playing a game that he loves, or 
to the weakling who can never be a great athlete, but a 
little further consideration, will, I think, show that it 
is not so incongruous as may at first appear. 

A youth enters college with a flat chest, protruding 
abdomen, flabby muscles, shuffling gait. He is pre- 
scribed corrective exercises for which he reports three 
times a week, and at the end of the college year he is 
transformed. He becomes upstanding, erect and self- 
reliant. In other words, he is educated in posture. 
Next year he reports for progressive gymnastic training 
and learns to do a series of muscular feats that give him 
agility, physical courage, and versatility. Again, he 
has educated certain of his physical powers. The fol- 
lowing year perhaps he conquers the water and becomes 
an expert swimmer, and in his fourth year he learns to 
box or wrestle or fence or play tennis and hockey. Each 
year his progress can be marked by a grade as accurately 
as it can be in Mathematics or Greek. 


The Athletic student starts from the first as a sort of 
honor man, but he should not be allowed to take honors 
only, except in his final years. A football star should 
also be able to do many other things if he is to be called 
well educated physically, and although he need not be 
kept at elementary exercises for as long as his less 
favored fellow—he should be required to show that he 
can do them in order to get his advanced standing. 

If we have a requirement we should have credits for 
good work, and we should also have penalties for failure, 
bothcounting like other subjects and with the same weight. 

There are to be found exceptional defectives who can 
never learn to swim, just as there are those who have not 
been endowed with ‘‘the low cunning necessary to solve 
a quadratic equation,’’ but they are so few that they can 
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be dealt with individually and many of my most en- 
thusiastic interviews and letters have come from students 
who, on entering college, thought they could not learn, 
and used every endeavor, fair and foul, to avoid it, but 
who conquered their fears under skilled instruction and 
so gained a new feeling of powet and liberty. 

In the practice of intercollegiate competition, how- 
ever, we are confronted by new conditions. 

In my day at college we had to coax men to come out 
for football in order to have a full team. Now the team 
is selected from a large squad, all competing for a place. 
Competition is keen and getting keener. The public is 
interested, the graduates are excited, the newspapers 


find it good copy and feature it. A football game is now - 


a great spectacle. It shows a balance on the credit side 
and the business man sits up and takes notice. Stadiums 
spring up all over the land, to seat from 50,000 to 100,000 
people. Heavy expenses are met by huge gate receipts, 
and good football players find themselves in the spots 
light from their high school days to the end of their 
college course. It is little wonder that some of them 
lose their heads and get a false perspective of the value- 
in college life. A promising high school boy, in any 
town in the United States, will be approached by en- 
thusiastic, if unofficial, emissaries from half a dozen 
colleges offering anything from free tuition alone, to 
tuition with board, spending money and upkeep of a 
car. Usually, I may add, this is without the direct know- 
ledge of the institutions concerned, who when ap- 
proached can truthfully say that they have made no such 
offer. The boy is naturally flattered, money talks, and 
the seeds of commercialism are sown in his mind. Much 
that he sees at college tends to make the seeds grow, 
lavish expenditure on equipment, week-end trips before 
big games, graft in ticket selling and special privileges: 
the Committee from his home town, rushing to present 
him with an automobile between halves. 


The great stadium is paid for by the spectators. Two 
big games a year may bring in enough money to pay 
interest on the necessary loans, or the Alumni may pur- 
chase season tickets in perpetuity and guarantee the cost 


of building and maintenance, or business men may take 


a chance and subscribe to a loan. In any case the sport 
becomes caught in a vicious circle. To have big receipts 
it is necessary to have wide publicity, winning teams, 
and star coaches, and vested interests are not slow to de- 
mand a voice in all this, especially the selection of coach- 
es and the choosing of opponents with an eye to their 
drawing power. They also sometimes claim rights in 
disposing of the surplus, and the University finds itself 
engaged in trying to run a huge Amusement enterprise 
instead of an educational institution, and that with 
divided control. | 

Many administrators and sincere believers in physical 
education think that the only solution is to abolish 
intercollegiate sport altogether. 
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I am not of their number. To abolish intercollegiate 
competition is to run away from the issue. It must be 
met—not avoided. We cannot go back to the patri- 
archal days of 1875, or even to conditions before the 
Wat. 

Football is too valuable, educationally, to be dropped. 
It expends the energy that used to break out in such less 
desirable forms before the game was played. You can’t 
have liberty without paying the price for it. You can’t 
make an omelette without breaking eggs, and the small 
number of students who commercialize their football 
ability usually find that money earned through loss of 
the respect and esteem of their fellow students is dearly 
earned, and that the ap- 
proval and help of friends 
to whom they have hith- 
erto turned for council 
and advice is worth more 
to them than the cheque 
for which they have to 
wrangle with the crooks 
that batten on profession- 
al sport. 

The financial problem 
is changed only in size. 
When the sums involved 
become large it becomes 
increasingly necessary to 
have the money taken 
over by the University 
treasurer or by some one 
who is subject to him, 
appointed by him and 
subject to his audit. 
Contro] should be in the 
hands of the University 
only, and not in any 
association, however 
closely connected with it. 
It should be administered 
through a Department 
subject to the president 
or principal and board of 
Trustees. This depart- 
ment’s function should be 
threefold, and _ include 


Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Competitive 
athletics. 





THE POLE VAULTER 
by R. Tait MacKenzie 


Its work in Health should include Medical Examina- 
tion, prescription of exercise, re-examination, personal 
Hygiene and Infirmary care of sick students, supervision 
of the health of teams in training. 

Its work for Physical Education should include the 
appointment of all teachers, including coaches, and the 
organization of progressive courses in gymnastics, track 
and field athletics, football, basketball and other games, 
either for purely educational purposes or for intramural 
and intercollegiate competition. The coaching staff for 
football should be organized in such a way that the 
student could be readily promoted from class, fraternity 
or departmental teams to the varsity squads. 

Inrelation to competi- 
tive athletics its duties 
would be manifold, but 
we may note a particular 
branch of them. Inter- 
collegiate relations are 
social in character, rather 
than educational, . and 
here the students and 
alumnishould havea voice 
in determining what 
games should be arranged, 
with due consideration 
for academic requirements, 

Athletic honors and 
inisgnia are valued by 
the student, largely in 
proportion to the control 
he may have in determin- 
ing their award. For this 
purpose a committee or 
council, consisting of re- 
presentation from faculty, 
Treasurer, alumni, and 
students, should be form- 
ed, with sub-committees 
on various sports, who 
would have advisory 
power only, in recom- 
mending the appointment 
of coaches to the Director 
of the Department, the 
expenditure of money for 
athletic purposes, and 
such other business as 
would arise from the social 
connections of sport with 
collegiate and inter- 


collegiate life. 
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ITS A-2—GAME, FOOTBALL 


SYMPOSIUM in which football players, captains, 

coaches and an executive head or two answer the 

question: “Is the game of Rugby as played in 
Eastern Canadian Universities satisfactory to the spec- 
tator, the player, the University?” and in which some of 
them discuss the article, “‘A Plea For Better Football,’ 
which appeared in the December issue of the News, 
advocating the adoption of English Rugby 1n Canada in 
the place of the Canadian game. 

It will be seen, and the letters are proportionately 
representative, that the majority opinion is that a 
Canadian game is the game for Canada, but that the 
present game is not satisfactory. There were fe- 
ceived many contributions, chiefly from older critics, in 
which the English game was suggested as a substitute— 
and these constitute the strongest body of opinion in 
favour of one definite solution for a problem of which 
go per cent of the contributors acknowledge the existence. 
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S" Rosert A. Fauconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, in a letter; and Sir Arthur Currie, 
principal of McGill, speaking in Toronto at the end of 
last month, voiced, albeit in quiet tones, the ‘‘need for 
change’’ which is recognized by a heavy majority of 
the contributors to the symposium. Sir Arthur expressed 
himself as favoring anything that would open the game, 
whether that ‘‘anything’’ were the American forward 
pass or the English “‘pack.”’ 

Sir Robert Falconer writes: ‘I do not regard our 
game as being as interesting as the game of English 
Rugby as I used to see it played. I find much monotony 
in it, and not a sufficient element of surprise. The game 
demands too much routine drill from the player and does 
not give enough scope to his initiative.’ As to the 
remedy, Sir Robert states—‘‘that it is hardly to be 
expected that English Rugby could be introduced except 
over a period of time into the Intercollegiate system, but 
something might be done under the impulse of loyalty 
to our own country; and an appeal to our national senti- 
ment might bring about a response which would gradu- 
ally take us back to a more open game with simpler 
rules that do not require experts to interpret them, a 
game, moreover, which would call forth more initiative 
on the part of the player and would, I think, afford 
more interest to the spectator.” . 

George Draper, ranking halfback of not so many 
years ago, shares this view. “‘In my opinion,’’ he writes, 
“the game is not satisfactory from the standpoint of 
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either the spectator, the player or the university. I say 
this in spite of the fact that when actively engaged as a 
player, I was convinced that Canadian rugby could not 
be improved upon. Now, having played some English 
rugby, I feel that there is great deal to be said for its 
adoption as the major sport of the Canadian Universities 
from all of the above standpoints, not the least of which 
is the fact that it is British. 


Then H. V. Bignell, described by another contributor, 
as ‘‘as good an inside or middle wing as ever played,” 
adds the weight of his pen to the case: ‘As a spectacle, 
it (the Canadian game) leaves much to be desired on 
account of line-play and many delays. From the player's 
point of view, it takes up too much time, especially for 
signal practices, and it is rarely played after graduation 
for that reason. The University should foster that game 
which is beneficial to the student body at large—and 
comparatively few undergraduates play Rugby. 

‘I am in favor of adopting English Rugby,” Mr. 
Bignell continues, ‘‘I believe it would gradually replace 
Canadian Rugby, if given the chance it deserves, as it 1s 
a better GAME.” 

‘My residence looks on to the stadium,’’ remarks 
W. C. Hodgson, in his plea for English Rugby to re- 
place ‘the present unsatisfactory game’,—‘‘and I fre- 
quently watch McGill boys at practice. They are taken 
to one part of the field and drilled for a good period of 
time. . . . They are put through the same play over 
and over again, wihch must be monotonous, for the 
majority of the players never touch the ball.”’ This 
monotony, Mr. Hodgson continues, extends to the actual 
playing, ‘‘for there is little variety to it,’’ while “the 
openness of the English game makes it, I claim, more 
enjoyable from the spectator’s point of view.” 

Speaking from his experience of the game in the years _ 
'o6 to "10, A. G. Haultain is moved to say: “I would 
like to see our universities train their best football 
material in the English game and put on a series of 
exhibition games for a couple of seasons. The vote of the 
students and graduates could decide which game offers 
the best diversion for both the spectator and the player. 
I cannot but think that any game which does away with 
intricate signals and plays would be far more enjoyable 
for the contestants.”’ 

Mr. J. A. Taylor joins the ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ majority. 
He pleads for a more open game, and he believes that the 
game is now too exacting on the student, both physically 
and intellectually. 

H. E. Bates, Science ’08. and member of McGill's 
first Intercollegiate Rugby Championship-winning team, 
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feels that all is not well with the game. ‘‘The Canadian 
game has changed a great deal since then (1907),"’ he 
writes, ‘‘and, in my opinion, that in itself proves that it 
is Not a satisfactory game, else where would be the need 
of chopping the rules to bits every year? . . Would it 
not be better to go back to the old English rugby, which 
has few rules which have evidently stood the test, for, 
as far as | know, there has been no change for decades ? 


* He points out that our so-called “‘Canadian’’ game is 


only played in three provinces and he indicates that 
Rugger is played in British Columbia, the Maritimes, 
California and other States and in every part of the 
British Empire. Firing a last broadside, Mr. Bates 
Says ‘that the Canadian game is no longer a game, but 
we have copied the Americans and turned it into a 
spectacle which I imagine compares favourably with the 
gladiatorial combats in the Roman Coliseum.”’ 


That is the case for English Rugby, or rather an ab- 
stract, condensed and as accurate as the compiler can 
make it. The rumbling sound-the reader has noticed 
while it was being presented was the noise that the pro- 
ponents of the Canadian game were making while 
bringing up their guns. The battery is wheeling into 
position. 

_ We shall let D. W. Ambridge, captain four—or five— 
years ago fire the first round, as he is quite definite in 
his views. He asks why football seems to be especially 
singled out from among all the other games as the one 
whose rules are most in need of constant revision. He 
confesses that he can offer no completely satisfactory 
explanation to this state of affairs. But in his opinion, 
he states, ‘‘it is in this constant demand for revision that 
the danger to football lies. . . So long as the rules are 
unsettled and subject to change there is always a danger 
that the succeeding revisions will model the game more 
and more after the American pattern.’’ He advocates 
the drawing up of a set of rules to stand, by agreement, 
for five years. 


Sighting a little finer, he discusses ‘‘A Plea For Better 
Football.’ ““As to the ‘coach-driven. slave labor,’ 
which the writer alleges precludes the possibility of 
anyone enjoying himself at the game. I challenge him,”’ 
says Mr. Ambridge, “‘to show me a happier, huskier or 
healthier set of men than he will find in the field house 
at the Stadium any day after football practice, If, after 
visiting the dressing room he can say that he has seen 
white faced young gentlemen in a state of utter ex- 
haustion, I would very much like to hear about it. There 
is a great deal of nonsense written about the excessive 
amount of training necessary for modern bootballers.”’ 


Mr. Ambridge cannot see that Rugger would permit 
a greater number of students to participate. ‘‘Where, 
may I ask,’’ he wonders, “‘would any greater number of 
players play? There is after all, one field and, although 
I know practically nothing of English football, I cannot 
imagine the Stadium simply seething with rugger en- 
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thusiasts to the number of say two or three hundred. 
Of the argument, “English Rugby is a British game,"’ 
he finds this the most attractive, and ‘‘if we in Canada 
should ever be faced with a situation which demanded 
the choice between either the American game or the 
British, God forbid that there should be one single vote 
for the former.’’ Mr. Ambridge, however, stated later 
“Ido not think that the enemies of our Empire would 
wring their hands in despair on hearing that McGill, 
Queen's and Toronto Universities had by large majori- 
ties changed their style of football to the English one. 
I cannot for the life of me see why we in Canada cannot 
play football the way we want to play it, and develop a 
game as distinctly Canadian as English rugger is English. 
Let us draw up a set of rules in the light of our past 
experience and keep them for better or for worse.”’ 


EAS? D. Kennedy, of Ottawa, is brief. ‘‘No,’’ 
he writes, in answer to question as whether football is 
satisfactory from the spectator’s point of view. ‘‘The 
game should be standardized and left alone.’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he answers to the second query, ‘‘intensive training 1s 
good for an athlete.’’ To the third he says: ‘‘Football 
has done more for the University than the ‘powers that 
be’ have done for football.’’ He picks no quarrel with 
English Rugby.—'‘There is room for both games.”’ 

Football players of recent years rush their arguments 
to the front. L. C. Montgomery, who captained a 
championship team or two from the quarterback position 
in the days before the war and in 1919, contributes an 
article: ‘“Let Us Keep Our Canadian Game.’’ He holds 
that the game is as satisfactory as any other that could 
be introduced. ‘‘One hears it said,’’ he writes, ‘‘that 
too much time is spent at practices and the player finds 
it difficult to meet university requirements. This is an 
old cry. I venture to say that rugby players who fail in 
examinations under the recent style of game, would fail 
if they played under any other type of rugby. Too many 
men use the fact of their playing rugby as a means to 
ease their conscience about not studying. It is not fair 
for an undergraduate who is trying out for rugby and 
then at the end of the season or during the season gces 
to numerous dances, etc., and fails at Christmas, to put 
it down to too much time spent at football. ‘Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.’ ”’ 

Another veteran of the same gridiron battles, takes a 
little stronger attitude. The real raison d'etre of the 
rules discussed during the past few years, according to 
S. C. McEvenue, Science ‘13, is that both McGill and 
Toronto have been suffering from a dearth of good foot- 
ball material. “‘It is a curious, but true, fact,’ he 


writes, ‘that most of us get little pleasure out of a game 


or thoroughly appreciate the plays in which our own 
team is beaten. During the past few years the brilliancy 
of the Queen’s play has made the efforts of the other 
teams look very mediocre, and I am afraid that some of 
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us are inclined to blame the rules of the game for the 
situation. ’’ 


‘The present game is a good one,’ he concludes, 
‘‘and we should therefore move very slowly in making 
changes that will affect the play.’’ If there must be 
change, Mr. McEvenue does not advise adopting “‘that 
essentially off-side play, the forward pass, or the running 
interference, which are ‘opposed to the spirit of our 
game,’ but rather than these, I would advocate the 
dropping of one man as a means of strengthening the 
offensive, weakening the secondary defence and making 
every offensive play correspondingly easier of accomplish- 
ment.’’ He also advocates the limiting of student 
participation in Senior sports to four years. 


Writing from Trail, British Columbia, George 
Murray pens an essay in which, after subjecting the 
present Canadian game to exhaustive analysis, he offers 
an interesting remedy for the ills that exist in the tech- 
nique of the game ‘‘that embodies the good features of 
both the other games’’ (the American and the English. ) 
His idea, in brief, is to apply a counterpart of the centre- 
ice rule that obtains in hockey to football. 


His plan is this: “Let the field be divided into three 
main areas, a defence area 25 yards from each goal line. . 
In the central area, instead of having three dawiss 4 to 
make ten yards, let there be only two. Also let the ball 
be passed in amy direction in the central area with the 
interference rule as at present. On the other hand, in 
the defence areas, let there be given three downs to make 
the distance and have the passing rules as at present. 


‘The result would be,’’ Mr. Murray continues, “that 
an offensive would: have to be developed which in two 
downs would make yards. Unless a kick were used, 
more open and daring offensive tactics would be nec- 


essary, and if the ball could be passed forward as well, 


I am sure plays could be evolved which would be inter- 
esting to participate in and to watch. . . . In passing 
forward under the circumstances I do not suggest that 
the play should stop if the ball is not caught, as is done 
in the American game.’’ Mr. Murray then discusses the 
situation that led to the adoption of the centre-ice rule 
in hockey. ‘‘The puck may be kicked or passed forward, 
unheard of innovations years ago. These moves,’’ he 
continues, ‘have undoubtedly improved and speeded up 
hockey. Why not do the same for football?” 


Frank Shaughnessy, football and hockey coach of 
McGill University, repeats “If it has been found nec- 
essary to help the offence in hockey, why not in football? 
I believe that too much cannot be done in this direction. 
Cut down the penalties and give every player a chance to 
participate in wey play.” 


‘The game’’, says Mr. Shaughnessy, ‘’ “is rather more 
popular than satisfactory,” and he adds that this applies 
to both spectator and to player. The fault, he finds, lies 
in the present rules, “‘which do not give the backs a 
chance to get started on their extensive runs. If the 
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rules were amended to allow the men on the line of 
scrimmage to block the secondary defersce, it would 
give the backs a chance to get out in the open and turn 
the game into a beautiful running game, and that is what 
the spectator wants. . The rules commission will 
have to give the bihetise' more power or see the game re- 
main a kicking game.’ 

Referring to English Rugby, Mr. Shaughnessy states: 
‘‘T have studied the game for years,’’ and he concludes 
that the Canadian climate is not favorable to rugger. 
‘Our teams,” he says, ‘‘very often have to play in freez- 
ing temperature and on frozen ground. Invariably, when 
an English Rugby game has been scheduled at McGill 
and bad weather intervened, the game has been can- 
celled. The originators of the Canadian game took these 
matters into consideration when they switched from 
English to Canadian rugby.”’ 

D. U. McGregor, captain of the 1923 team, almost, 
one might say, fresh from the football field, finds the 
game unsatisfactory to the spectator, who demands 
‘‘more open play, higher scoring, less delays, capable 
officials and Canadian football; to the player, who de- 
mands a more open game, a more evenly balanced game, 
a weakening of the secondary defence, co-operation 
between coach, team and graduates; and to the Univer- 
sity, demanding clean sport, amateur sport, co-operation 
of the three universities, and full support of the under- 
graduates, graduates and staff.’’ The remedies, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor suggests, have to do with the arousing of a 
genuine love of the game in graduates and undergraduates 
and the stamping out of professionalism, if any exist. 
He is against the introduction of rugger, and feels that 
the Canadian game is a good game, but that there should 
be more open play and a larger score. To this end, he 
favors five-yard running interference and the forward 
pass, and he looks kindly upon the suggestion to do 
away with the kick to the dead-line, differing in this 
respect with Mr. Murray, who writes that he hopes the 
American plan in this respect ‘‘will never be adopted, as 
this is one of the best tests of a tackling wing line and 
the catching and running of a back.” 

Mr. Basil C. MacLean, serving his second term of 
office as president of the Students’ Council of McGill 
University, agrees with Mr. McGregor in respect to the 
forward pass. He states: ‘‘I frankly am in favor of the 
forward pass for the Canadian game, and believe that it 
will come eventually, even at the expense of annoying 
some ultra-patriotic Americophobe followers of the 
game. In the meantime, I would like to see an extension 
of the interference from three to five yards and an in- 
crease in the number of downs from three to four. This 
would give more opportunity for strategic plays since 
one down might be sacrificed if necessary. 

‘“May I then disagree with your correspondent in the 
December issue,’’ concludes Mr. MacLean. ‘“‘I believe 
that it is not the game, but the method of playing it 
which should be changed.”’ 
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A RECENT ACCESSION TO THE REDPATH 
LIBRARY 


‘By Frank D. Adams, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


VOLUME has recently been presented to the 

Redpath Library which throws an interesting 

sidelight on the early life of one of the most 
striking personalities in the history of McGill Uni- 
versity. A brief reference to this book may, therefore, 
be of interest, and in speaking of it a few words con- 
cerning Sir William Dawson himself and the conditions 
of the University in those early times will not be out of 
place. 

It is furthermore interesting at the present time to 
recall the fact that the old Arts Building, which is now 
about to be rebuilt—the first building to appear on the 
campus—was erected in 1843, to be subsequently aban- 
doned and not permanently opened for academic work 
until Sir William came to the University as Principal in 
1855. 

Sir William Dawson was undoubtedly the most out- 
standing figure in the early history of McGill University. 
During the first twenty-five years of its history the 
University made little or no progress, such time as the 
governing authorities devoted to it being frittered away 
in continual legal disputes and wranglings and, in 1854, 
one of the contemporary newspapers, the Swn, which has 


long since disappeared, set forth the views of the public 


with reference to the University in the following words: 
‘All we need are persons at the helm who will take an 
active interest in the progress and advancement of the 
institution. It won't do to sit idly down—to 
follow the dignified and majestic example of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Montreal is not in England—it is in Canada. 
We have a way of doing things for ourselves. It is not 
necessary in order rightly to accomplish an end to ask 
how they do it ‘at home’; we can find out a mode our- 
selves. McGill College will never be anything until 
some exertion is made by those who have control of it. 
A languid indifference or a sickly half-dead interest will 
never secure to it a permanency among the institutions 
of the day’’; and the writer adds that ‘“‘unless measures 
for its improvement are speedily undertaken there is a 
danger that McGill College will soon be numbered 
among the things that were.”’ 

The Governors finally decided to look for some one 
to fill the Principalship—a Canadian, if possible, who 
was not only fully qualified from an academic stand- 
point but who also possessed the initiative, wisdom and 
force of character which would enable him to bring the 


University through the troubled waters in which it 
found itself and steer its course into channels of ever 
increasing service to the new and now rapidly develop- 
ing community which had given it birth. In 1854, 
therefore, the Governors of McGill University, on the 
advice of Sir Edmund Head, who was about to assume the 
duties of Governor-General of Canada in succession to 
Elgin, decided to offer the Principalship to a Mr. William 
Dawson, a native of Pictou County, Nova Scotia, and a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, who at the time was 
occupying the position of Superintendent of Education 
in his native Province. Dawson accepted the position 
“provided that a Chair of Natural History could be 
added to the Principalship,’’ to which condition the 
Governors readily agreed, and he came to Montreal in 
October, 1855. In his autobiography he says, speaking 
of the University at the time of his arrival: ‘‘Materially, 
it was represented by two blocks of unfinished and partly 
ruinous buildings, standing amid a wilderness of ex- 
cavators’ and masons’ rubbish, overgrown with weeds 
and bushes. The grounds were unfenced and were 
pastured at will by herds of cattle, which not only 
cropped the grass, but browsed on the shrubs, leaving 
unhurt only one great elm, which still stands as the 
‘Founder’s Tree,’ and a few old oaks and butternut 
trees, most of which have had to give place to our new 
buildings. The only access from the town was. by a 
circuitous and ungraded cart track, almost impassable 
at night. The buildings had been abandoned by the new 
Board, and the classes of the Faculty of Arts were held 
in the upper story of a brick building in the town, the 
lower part of which was occupied by the High School. 
I had been promised a residence, and this, I found, was 
to be a portion of one of the detached buildings afore- 


_ said; the present east wing. It had been very imperfectly 


finished, was destitute of nearly every requisite of civil- 
ized life, and in front of it was a bank of rubbish and 
loose stones, with a swamp below, while the interior 
was in an indescribable state of dust and dis-repair. 
Still, we felt that the Governors had done the best they 
could in the circumstances, and we took possession as 
early as possible. As it was, however, we received 
many of the citizens, who were so kind as to call on us, 
in the midst of all the confusion of plastering, papering, 
painting and cleaning. The residence was only a type 
of our difficulties and discouragements, and a not very 
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Silhouette of Sir William Dawson as a boy 


favourable introduction to the work I had undertaken 
in Monttéal.” . . . On the “other hand, I found 
in the Board of Governors a body of able and earnest 
men, aware of the difficulties they had to encounter, 
fully impressed with the importance of the ends to be 
attained, and having sufficient culture and knowledge of 
the world to appreciate the best means for achieving 
their aims.” 

The narrative then goes on to say, in words which 
have such a familiar ring that we feel a real and vital 
kinship with the past, “Our great difficulty was lack 
of the sinews of war'’—but continues, in a passage that 
shows the present has at least some advantages ovet the 
past, ‘“The seat of Government being, at the time, in 
Toronto, I was asked by the Governors to spend my first 
Christmas vacation in that city, with a view of securing 
some legislative aid. There was as yet no direct railway 
communication between Montreal and Toronto, and, of 
course, no Victoria Bridge. I crossed the river in a 
canoe, amidst floating ice, and had to travel by way of 
Albany, Niagara, and Hamilton. The weather was 
stormy, and the roads blocked with snow, so that the 
journey to Toronto occupied five days, giving me a 
shorter time there than I had anticipated.” 


As stated above, when Sir William Dawson came to 
McGill in 1855 the old Arts Building and the East wing 
were the only buildings on the campus. These two build- 
ings were not till some years later connected by the com- 
municating curtain which now joins them. The inter- 
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vening space was for years usefully employed for growing 
potatoes. Many years later, when the writer came to 
Montreal to assist Sir William in his instructional work, 
the Principal, then in his declining years, spoke some- 
times of those early times and, among other things, 
mentioned that one of his chief difficulties then was that 
of securing the necessary household supplies. The city 
at that time lay long the river about Notre Dame and St. 
James streets, so that he was obliged to carry away with 
him all his purchases; the shop-keepers expressing their 
regret that they could not undertake to deliver goods in 
the country. And even much later, when the writer 
matriculated into the University in the year 1876, the 
cows, although probably in diminished numbers, still 
wandered over the campus (between football games), 
while its surface still retained that gently undulating 
character which is displayed by old tracts of plowed land; 
and while the Molson Hall and the connecting buildings 
had by that time been erected, giving to the Arts Build- 
ing substantially its present form, a smiling little valley, 
through which ran a charming little brook, came down 
by the site of Medical Building and passed where the 
foundations of the three science buildings stand, on the 
east side of the grounds, continuing its course under the 
site of the present Union, and at an earlier date flowed 
on to join a larger stream which ran down Burnside 
Street, from which fact the latter derives its name. 


It was not long before it became evident to everyone 
that in appointing Sir William to the Principalship of 
McGill University the Governors had made a most 
fortunate selection. He entered upon his work with en- 
thusiasm and threw the whole weight of his great 
natural gifts and administrative ability into the task 
which was before him. Under his leadership and direc- 
tion the University gathered strength, grew and ex- 
panded into ever new fields of usefulness. He was 
untiring in his efforts, and throughout the subsequent 
years subordinated his own interests in every way to the 
one aim which he kept constantly before him—the 
advancement and development of McGill University. 
He foresaw the important part which the study of natural 
science would come to play in the development of the 
new country which the University was to serve, and, 
not having the means to provide the necessary teachers, 
he undertook himself to give courses of lectures with 
accompanying demonstration in the fundamental sciences 
of Chemistry, Botany, Zoology and Geology—in ad- 
dition to the heavy work of administration which be- 
longed to his office. From time to time for short periods 
teaching in other subjects was required, through mem- 
bers of the staff leaving the University or falling ill, and 
he undertook the duties of the positions thus vacated. 
In fact, he stated to the writer that during the course of 
those early years he or his son-in-law, Dr. B. J. Harring- 
ton, had at one time or another taught every subject 
which then formed part. of the curriculum of the Faculty 
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of Arts, with the exception of Philosophy and Hebrew. 
Gradually, however, additional endowments were 
secured, an adequate staff was appointed and his in- 
structional work was concentrated on his chosen sciences 
of Geology and Paleontology. He was the last of that 
group of naturalists of the Early Victorian age, which 
included so many names of distinction whose knowledge 
of the science of nature was truly encyclopedic—fit 
successors to Hermes Trismegistos, who was the master 
of a third part of all human knowledge. Certainly the 


content of knowledge embraced by the various natural ° 


sciences was then relatively small, but these men seemed 
to have a speaking acquaintance with most of it. 


In 1871, Sir William Logan, the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, endowed the Chair of 
Geology which bears his name and Dawson was ap- 
pointed to it. His geological teaching was excellent— 
and the staff of the Geological Survey of Canada came to 
be largely recruited from among his students. In a re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution on the teaching of 
Natural Science in North America, which appeared 
about the close of his career, the geological school at 
McGill University was stated to be one of the most im- 
portant and most efficient on the continent. It is inter- 
esting to note that at that time the two greatest geo- 
logists which Canada had produced—Dawson and Logan 
—were associated with the work of McGill University. 


The book to which reference has been made in the 
opening paragraph of this article is of interest in that 
it throws a very interesting light upon a period in Sir 
William’s early life, and on the sources from which his 
inspiration and love for the science of geology were 
derived. It is the annual volume of ‘‘The Penny Mag- 
azine of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge’’ for the year 1833, published in London. This 
was issued under the patronage of a large committee of 
very distinguished men, of whom ‘‘The Right Honorable 
the Lord Chancellor, F.R.S.’’ was Chairman. 

It was one of those magazines, a number of which 
appeared in the first half of the last century in both 
Britain and the United States and which were devoted 
to the dissemination of ‘‘Useful Knowledge.’’ It ap- 
peared monthly, and the index sets forth a very long list 
of short informative articles on the most miscellaneous 
subjects: The ‘“Tragedies of Aeschylus,’’ ““The Descrip- 
tion of a Settler’s Cabin in South Africa,’’ ‘‘An Account 
of the Dodo,’’ and “‘An Historical Notice of Durham 
Cathedral’’; “‘Galileo’’ and ““The Pernicious Effects of 
Gambling’’ succeed one another in their order, together 
with many other subjects of quaint but real interest. 

Among these is a clear and well written series of 
articles on the ‘“Mineral Kingdom’’ which constitute a 
brief introduction to the science of Geology. By whom 
they were written does not appear, but they are from the 
pen of someone who had a thorough knowledge of the 





& Sir William Dawson in later years 


science in its then stage of development. The first article 
opens with the statement that “‘There is perhaps no 
portion of the earth’s surface of the same extent which 
contains so great a variety of those mineral substances 
which minister to the necessities and comforts of life, 
as the Island of Great Britain, and it would almost seem 
from its internal structure as if Providence had pre- 
ordained that it should be the seat of an opulent and 
powerful people and one of its chief instruments for the 
civilization and advancement of the human race. That 
this is no extravagant or overstrained expression of 
national vanity may, we think, be very easily made 
apparent by a few reflections on the vast advantage which 
the British Empire itself and through it the civilized 
world have derived from the circumstance of our possess- 
ing an abundance of one particular mineral under the 
surface of our soil—the almost inexhaustible mines of 
coal which are found in so many parts of our island.”’ 

Having in view the great importance of this mineral, 
the concluding articles of the series present an admirable 
general description of the various coal fields of Great 
Britain. 


On the flyleaf of this book there appears the following 
words in the characteristic handwriting of Sir William 
Dawson and beneath them his own signature. 

“The series of articles on the Mineral Kingdom in 
this volume was the first detailed statement on the sub- 
ject that I ever read. The articles were devoured by me 
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Facsimile of Sir Williain Dawson's note on 
the margin of The Penny Magazine 


as they came out in the successive numbers for the year 
1833, when I was a schoolboy of 13 years.—J. Wm. 
Dawson.”’ 

In his autobiographical notes, which appeared in 1901 
under the title ‘‘Fifty Years of Work in Canada—Scien- 
tific and Educational,’’ Sir William, in writing of his 
boyhood in Pictou, states that after some years of pre- 
liminary instruction uder a governess he entered the 
grammar school, which was ‘‘managed on the good old 
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fashioned plan of long hours, hard lessons, no prizes, 
but some punishments, and in due time that he entered 
Pictou College. Here at that time was a local literary 
and scientific society in which he took an active part 
and ‘‘before which,” he tells us, ‘in 1836 my first 
scientific lecture was delivered.’’ It bore the somewhat 
ambitious title ‘‘On the Structure and History of the 
Earth.’’ This lecture was delivered when he was sixteen — 
years of age and just three years after the appearance of 
the articles in the Penny Magazine referred to above. It 
was these that had evidently afforded the inspiration, 
and supplied the material for this, his first contribution 
to science. 

It is also interesting to note that it was on his studies 
and discoveries in the coal fields of the Maritime Prov- 
inces that the foundation of Sir William’s reputation as 
a geologist was laid, and that in these investigations, 
by which so much was added to our knowledge of the 
Coal Flora, his work was prosecuted in that particular 
field of geological study to the importance of which 
especial attention was drawn in the concluding articles 
on the ‘‘Mineral Kingdom”’ in our book. 


With this book, there is in the Redpath Library a 
photograph of a silhouette of Sir William Dawson when 
a boy. It was presented to the Library by one of the 
Governors of the University—C. J. Fleet, Esq., K.C.— 
to whom it was given by Sir William's granddaughter, 
Miss Clare Harrington. This is here reproduced as well 
as a photograph of Sir William Dawson about the time 
of his retirement from the University when his great 
life work had been completed. 

In the words of the motto of the Montreal Natural 
History Society, at whose meetings Sir William was a 
regular attendant and which has just been taken over 
into the University fold, we may say— 


Tandem fit surculus arbor. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE UNIVERSITY 


‘By Professor J. A. Dale 


HE most obvious line of change in the teaching of 

a modern university is its increasing devotion to 

practical services. More and more the universities 
are undertaking to train for specific vocations. In this 
way they are giving expression to an expanding idea of 
the return they can make to a community, which is 
itself constantly changing and developing new forms of 
specialisation. This healthy and. necessary adjustment 
brings them face to face with a deeply rooted difficulty, 
both in teaching and in organization. Like all major 
educational problems, it pushes back into the schools, 
and forward into the active mental life of maturity. In 
spite of lengthened courses, the student’s time is short, 
and the vocational claim is strong. Thus a practical 
conflict is always arising, in some form of the familiar 
opposition between the terms liberal and technical. All 
the vocational subjects are faced increasingly with this 
difficulty, owing to the increasing refinement of tech- 
nique and the growing volume of relevant knowledge. 
Yet not to seek to realize their essential unity is to be 
false to the ultimate ideal of education. Hence, in all 
kinds of ways the effort is being made, with all kinds of 
results. Variety is not the least valuable feature of the 
educational experiments of our time. They contribute 
a tonic quality to the mental atmosphere that threatens 
to energise even those teachers who are as yet barely 
conscious that such a problem exists, except as a dis- 
turber of the cloistered peace. 

It 1s interesting to cast a glance back, say to the time 
when the first institutions of learning were emerging 
after many vicissitudes into full university standing. The 
subjects were not many more than in the medizval uni- 
versities and of the same comprehensive character. An 
eager brood of new subjects was hatching out in the old 
academic nest, to the puzzled surprise of their philo- 
sophic parents. Natural Science, Political Science, were 
only the first to take flight and set up their own establish- 
ments, with other broods to follow their example. No 


doubt each new adventure left some of the old birds 


perched on the penultimate milestone, fairly out of 
mental breath. To drop the metaphor, the process 
speeded up, by subdivision of old specialisms and by in- 
vasion of new fields, as each acquisition of organized 
knowledge prepared the way and supplied the instru- 
ments for the next. So that the calendar of modern 
university is apt to look like the catalogue of a museum 
striving to complete its collection of specimen subjects. 
The test applied to each new specimen may be put in 


question form: is it supported by (or does it promise to 
evolve) a competent body of organized knowledge? Does 
it offer, or promise, a definite service to the community? 
The increasing number of those which pass this test gives 
fresh urgency to this particular university problem—how 
to realize the appropriate degree of underlying unity, in 
the education of the individual student, and in the total 
volume of university thinking? To put it another way— 
how to start and pursue the progressive realisation that 
the world is, within receding limits, intelligible as well 
as practicable? 

There have always been in civilised society people 
who devote their time to one particular pursuit. In- 
deed, differentiation is of the essence of civilisation. But 
the triumphant technologies of the 19th and 20th 
centuries made possible and necessary an unexampled 
degree of specialisation in new services to the community. 
They also laid down new bases of generalisation or in- 
tegration. Along both lines the universities were bound 
to follow, and lead. They must produce specialists, 
both experts and practitioners. They may produce 
philosophers. Indeed that is their peculiar prerogative. 
It is also their hardest task. The hopeful thing is, that 
there is probably no subject which does not provide in 
its own field a nucleus of integration, which may de- 
velop that function of mind wherever the capacity and 
temperament exist. To take only one contemporary 
example—that of Physics, where a severely concentrated 
study of certain natural phenomena has led to general- 
isations, which can hardly fail to inspire the receptive 
student with some of the energy inherent in their 
singular power and scope. 

In the light of the foregoing, let us examine very 
briefly one of the newcomers in university circles; one 
whose name has not been agreed upon by its sponsors, 
but which we will call Social Service. This term has 
obvious disadvantages, but reveals most clearly its 
origin and purpose in the training of those who devote 
themselves to the work of the charitable and philan-. 
thropic agencies.* Historically, the agelong call of 
the unfortunate became acute with the development of 


*This work is known as Social Work, another ambiguous term, 
which is, however, becoming technically standardized. Hence most of 
the university departments on this side of the Atlantic use this term 
(others use Social Economy, S. Administration, Applied S$. Sciences); 
they are members of the Association of Training Schools for Professional 
Social Work. It is worth noting that the corresponding British organ- 
ization is the Joint University Council for Social Studies—the term used 
by its constituent members, sometimes with the addition “‘ and Training” 
to make it more explicit. 
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modern industry, and in Britain first. The substitution 
of machine for man-power, bringing about production 
on an unprecedented scale, opening up world markets 
and world supplics of raw material, pressed an ever 
increasing proportion of the people into its service. 
Population grew rapidly, and was piled up in hurriedly 
built towns, on sites strategic to the new industry. 
Society was dislocated, both in the mass and in in- 
dividuals, and was loaded with the burden of those who 
could not adapt themselves, or be provided for, in a kind 
of life of which mankind had had practically no previous 
experience. The consequent distress appealed to ele- 
mentary instincts, which found their first expression in 
casual benevolence, and their rudimentary organisation 
in the Poor Law. With the growing weight and the 
growing realisation of the problem, the conviction grew 
that it had to be tackled with some sort of method. The 
sporadic efforts of benevolence, and the crudities of the 
poor law, began to be supplemented by Charity Organ- 
isation. Henceforward the development followed two 
characteristic lines. First, the search for better methods 
of dealing with different types of problems, influenced 
by the analytic methods which were proving so successful 
in the sphere of natural science and industrial technique. 
Second, the building up of efficient organisation, in- 
fluenced by the business methods which were proving so 
successful in the sphere of commerce. 


Now, the essential qualities of social workers are, in 
all times, goodness of heart, fullness of sympathy, alert 
resourcefulness. But it was soon realised in practice 
that goodness is handicapped without knowledge, and 
that with knowledge comes power, even to achieve the 
aims of goodness. Charity Organisation societies and 































Settlements began to train workers who could, in the 
way common to all professions, collect the results of 
relevant experience and apply them to particular prob- 
lems. Judged by the second of the test questions men- 
tioned above, the new vocation does offer a definite 
service to the community. Social workers are not yet * 
agreed to call their vocation a profession. Yet they 
have its essentials. They have a common inspiration and 
purpose, for the realisation of which they have developed 
a common method, with appropriate differentiations. 


Turning to the first of our questions, the new vocation +3 
has behind it an increasingly organised body of relevant 3 
knowledge. It is in the main a new synthesis of matter ij 
provided by other sciences, which can be brought to 
bear on the manifold causes of failure to make good in 
society. It is progressing towards a thorough-going 
research into the nature of man, his environment, and 
their interactions. Its mastery involves a close welding 
of theory and practice; though in a field less predictable 
than that of some of the sciences. For it aims at nothing 
less than the rehabilitation of character and destiny, 
so far as that is humanly possible under the given con- 
ditions. The increasing refinement of its technique, the | 
increasing volume of its knowledge, the widening scope ” 
of its general principles rise out of and give new strength 
to the efforts of practical beneficence. They give soc- 
ial service, its claim to a place-among university studiesf 


+I may quote the conclusion of an admirable book by Elizabeth 
Macadam (The Equipment of the Social Worker, published by George Allen 
and Unwin), a book which I strongly recommend to all interested in 
social service. ‘‘It is to the universities that we ought to be able to 
look, in these days of economic transition for the scientific and un- 
dogmatic study which will unite those of widely different religious, 
social, or political creeds, in the common service of the community.” 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE EVE 
OF GERMANY’S ADMISSION 


By J. H. Bieler 


(Mr. J. H. BIELER is with the Financial Department of the League of Nations,in Geneva, and 


has been connected with the League since its inception.) 


HE original purpose of this article was to describe 

the work of the League up to the end of 1925, but 

I am now able to carry it one step further and to 
refer to two of the most important facts that have 
happened in the life of the League, i.e., the adhesion of 
the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the request of Germany for admission. 

I need perhaps not comment on the first event, the 
consequences of which have been so fully set out in the 
North American Press, but a somewhat lengthy digress- 
ion on the second may not be superfluous at the present 
moment. 

At 11 o'clock this morning (February 11th) the 
representative of the Reich in Geneva was introduced into 
the office of the highest official of the League—Sir Eric 
Drummond—and handed over to the Secretary-General 
a ten-line document in which the German Government, 
after referring to previous notes exchanged on the sub- 
ject ‘“proposed . . . in the name of the German Govern- 
ment the admission of Germany to the League of Na- 
tions’ and begged that this proposal be ‘‘put on the 
Agenda of the Assembly as soon as possible.”’ 

Think of the importance of this step on the part of 
the German Government, in the evolution of European 
politics and the change of feeling that it denotes! .. . 
In 1920, at the first Assembly, an allusion by a neutral 
orator to the necessity of making the League universal 
and, therefore, of ultimately allowing Germany to 
accede to it provoked a strong rejoinder from the first 
delegate of France, M. Viviani, who, in one of the most 
eloquent speeches he ever delivered, expounded to his 
hearers the reason which would make it impossible for 
France to countenance an application for the entry of 
her former enemy into the League. 

Gradually Germany, which at the time of the Peace 
Conference had formally sought admission, turned away 
from the League, against which strong resentment was 
aroused when it became clear that it could not interfere 
in the Ruhr controversy. The tide began to turn again 
in the other direction when practical results came to be 
achieved by the League technical organisations in the 
work of which Germans took an increasing share. At 
the same time, deep rooted suspicion would have in all 


probability held Germany back from the League for 
some time to come, had not the Locarno Conference 
clearly demonstrated to Germany that it was to her 
decided advantage—on moral and political grounds—to 
collaborate with the other Powers in the great work of 
European and world reconstruction. 

Briefly summarised, the main achievements of 
Locarno are as follows: 

(1) The creation of the system of Conciliation 
Commissions suggested several years ago by the 
League and brought into relation with the Covenant; 

(2) The extension, amongst the main European 
Powers, of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Per- 
manent Court, which was created by the League; 

(3) The provisions for disarmament under the 
League; ) 

(4) Lastly, the admission of Germany into the 
League. The Powers represented at the Conference, 
recognizing that the League of Nations was the only 
agency which, through its various organs, Secre- 
tariat, Technical Organisations and Permanent Court, 
was capable of giving effect to the provisions of the 
various treaties elaborated at Locarno, made it a 
preliminary condition that they would not come into 
force until Germany became a Member of the League. 
Although the Locarno agreements were ratified by 


Germany in November, 1925, the request for admission 


was, for various internal reasons, postponed till the 
Government was reconstituted, and it was only on 
February 8th that the new Cabinet finally took the 
decision. Two days later the request for admission 
reached Geneva; within an hour the Council was sum- 
moned for the 12th, and it is expected that the Assembly 
which is to meet on March 8th, will, by a large majority, 
re-admit Germany into the family of nations. 

How did world opinion “‘react’’ to Germany’s pro- 
posed admission to the League? For obvious reasons, 
and with but very few exceptions, the Press of the ex- 
neutral countries rejoiced. The leading newspapers of 
the ex-Allied countries were rather more guarded in their 
appreciation, however. The great majority agreed with 
the London Times that ‘‘by carrying the League a stage 


_ further towards universality the accession of Germany 
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would prove decidedly useful to the League.’’ It was 
also pointed out in England that “‘het adhesion was an 
event of the utmost importance, as it would finally 
dispose of the familiar charge that the League was 
little more than an instrument used by the War Allies 
to carry out their purposes of post-war domination.’ 
Another important English paper pointed out that “as 
long as the League failed to include Germany it lacked 
an essential balancing element’’ and, as a result, “‘its 
authority suffered and the impartiality of its decisions 
was bound to be questioned by those to whom they were 
distasteful.’’ At the same time, even the papers most 
friendly to Germany expressed misgivings. The Times 
feared that the ‘‘entry of a former enemy into the 
League involves the risk—it may be hoped a slight one— 
of impairing the valuable corporate feeling ‘‘which had 
created in the Members of the Council a determination 
to find a settlement of even the most difficult problem, ' 
and public opinion generally appeared alarmed at the 
indirect consequence of Germany’s entry on the com- 
position of the Council, the number of whose Members 
should, it was thought, not be unduly increased. 

To French public opinion, the admission of Germany 
being a necessary Consequence of Locarno, was, as such, 
inevitable and advantageous to the extent to which it 
would once more bind her to the observation of the 
treaties. On the other hand, it was thought in many 


quarters that on entering the League Germany would: 


exploit to the utmost those provisions of the Covenant 
which were useful to her; fears were expressed that she 


would seek to obtain a mandate, insist on impossible 


developments in the disarmament question, be unduly 
exacting in minorities questions, try to obtain the union 
of Austria and Germany, ask for the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty in accordance with Article 19 of the 
Covenant and block all measures which she might deem 
detrimental to herself, by the application of the rule of 
Article 5, which provides that the decision of the Council 
shall be taken by a unanimous vote. The point on which 
most stress was laid, however, relates to the occupation 
of the Rhineland zone, which the German Government 
holds to be incompatible with the ‘‘Locarno spirit,” 
and for the suppression of which it is expected that 
Germany will fight once she becomes a member of the 
League. 

Before referring to the achievements of the League 
during the past year, let us briefly survey the progress 
accomplished since the League came into being on 
January roth, 1920. That it has had “‘ups and downs,’ 
not even its most enthusiastic supporters will deny, but 
that the evolution has been in the right direction towards 
universality, greater power and increased authority 
would appear equally patent. While in the first few 
years of its existence the League was not often alluded 
to in the Press, and when it was only in con- 
nection with subjects of minor importance. Open a 
newspaper today, and you will find references to the 


-March 


League in almost every column devoted to foreign 
affairs. - Vandervelde and Briand discuss the future 
composition of the Council, the French Ambassador 
at Berne endeavours to conciliate the Swiss and Soviet 
Governments over the representation of the U.S.S.R. at 
the Preparatory Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
Streseman holds that the League is competent to further 
the claims of the German-speaking population in the 
Upper Adige and Mussolini denies it, Chamberlain is 
accused of having given undertakings to Mussolini as 
regards a mandate over Syria, Portugal appoints a special 
commission to lay before the League the true facts re- 
garding the alleged slavery in its possessions, the U.S. 
vote a large sum of money for the expenses of a delega- 
tion at a forthcoming meeting at Geneva, Canada sends 
for registration a treaty conluded with the United States 
on the boundary with its southern neighbour in the Lake 
Superior region, the Little Entente, during the course of a 
special meeting, pass under review the various problems 
arising out of Germany’s entry . . . the great majority 
of these questions, with every one of which the League is 
deeply concerned, were referred toin today’sPress. 

Or take the list of questions dwelt with at the session 
of the Council held at Geneva last December and com- 
pare it with the agenda of the first Council meeting 
which met at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris less than six 
years before. 

Quite apart from the issues of first-class political 
importance, the Mosul frontier affair and the Greco- 
Bulgarian incident, 33 questions affecting directly a 
dozen States, apart from those represented on the 
Council, and dealing with political, financial, economic, 
social and humanitarian matters, were included in the 
agenda of the last session, while the only point settled 
in the Salle de l’Horloge on January 16th, 1920, was the 
appointment of the Saar Frontier Delimitation Com- 
mission! 

It is quite true that the record of the League is 
perhaps not equally good in all domains and that many 
of its enterprises have not had the success hoped for at 
the time they were undertaken. Thus scoffers will point 
to the paltriness of the positive results achieved as re- 
gards disarmament, and sceptics to the complete reversals 
of policy in connection with the general problem of 
arbitration and security. Nevertheless, during the last 
12 or 18 months the League has without question as- 
sumed greater and wider authority. 

This change was perceptible at the time when the 
Geneva Protocol for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes was drawn up by the 1924 Assembly, 
and, though this Protocol was not adopted by the 
Governments of the League, it was at least a great 
stimulus, and the unmaking of the Protocol at the 
beginning of 1925, due mainly to the inability of the 
British Government to accept its provisions, was largely 
the making of Locarno towards the end of 1925, based 
on similar general principles but on a more limited scale. 
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The Covenant places in the forefront of the League’s 
programme its political activities, z.e., those which 
deal with the maintenance of peace, the settlement of 
disputes, etc. During the first years of the League’s 
existence and with but a few notable exceptions, more 
stress appears to have been laid on the technical side of 
its work—financial, economic, social and humanitarian 
questions. With the Ambassadors’ Conference gradually 
disappearing as an important factor in European politics, 
and the increasing prestige and authority of the League, 
a re-action set in after the Fifth Assembly, and during 
1925 the Council was called upon to settle two disputes 
involving questions of the utmost delicacy and im- 
portance. 


Mosul: The Mosul dispute between Britain and 
Turkey is incontestably the most serious with which the 
Council of the League of Nations has yet been faced. In 
all probability the Lausanne Conference would have been 
prevented from definitely fixing the status of the Near 
East, had it not been provided in Article 3 of the Treaty 
of Lausanne that should subsequent direct negotiations 
between the parties on the subject of the frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq fail, recourse would be had to the 
Council of the League. 


Those negotiations did fail. The question was 
accordingly submitted to the Council by Great Britain 
in September, 1924. Both parties having declared them- 
selves ready to accept its award, the Council, in order 
more fully to elucidate the whole question, appointed a 
Commission of Enquiry composed of three members— 
a Hungarian Chairman, a Swede and a Belgian. At a 
subsequent session and in order to prevent frontier in- 
cidents, the Council fixed a provisional frontier, known 
as the Brussels line. 


The Commission, after making a detailed investiga- 
tion on the spot, came back to Geneva, where it pre- 
pared a report, setting out in full the various historical, 
geographical, ethical, religious and economic factors 
which had to be considered. Very briefly summarized, the 
conclusions of the Commission were to the effect that 
the whole territory south of the Brussels line should be 
handed over to Iraq, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(1) The territory must remain under the effective 
mandate of the League of Nations for a period of 
twenty-five years. 


(2) Certain privileges should be granted to the 
Kurdish minority. 


Should these two conditions not be acceptable, the 
territory should revert to Turkey. 


When in September, 1925, the report came to be 
discussed by the Council, the Turkish representative 
stated that the Council was not empowered to make a 


final award, but simply to bring about agreement be- 
tween the two parties. Faced by this fundamental 
question of competence, the Council, in order that it 
might act on an absolutely solid foundation, asked the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for an Advisory 
Opinion. The Court found that the Council had been 
given arbitrary powers by the Treaty of Lausanne, and 
that its decision did not require the consent of the two 
parties. Turkey refused to accept this decision, and 
accordingly withdrew from the discussion. 


The Council found itself in a very difficult position. 
Its Sub-Committee tried its utmost to bring the Turks 
to terms, but any sort of direct agreement between the 
two parties was found to be out of the question. After 
considering every possible suggestion, the Council 
finally adopted the first conclusion of the Commission, 
that, ‘‘having assigned a relative value to each of the 
facts which it has established, it is of opinion that im- 
portant arguments, particularly of an economic and 
geographical nature, and sentiments (with the reserva- 
tion stated) of the majority of the inhabitants of the 
territory taken as a whole, operate in favour of the union 
with Iraq of the whole of the territory,’’ subject to 
certain assurances in favour of the Kurdish population 
and the prolongation of the British mandate over Iraq 
for twenty-five years, unless Iraq should within that 
time, herself be admitted into the League. The required 
assurances as regards these two points having been given, 
the Council’s decision came into effect. 


The Greco-Bulgarian Dispute: As a result of a frontier 
incident between Greece and Bulgaria shots were ex- 
changed causing loss of life. The Greek Government, 
acting on misleading reports, gave orders that the forces 
on the spot should advance into Bulgarian territory, 
with the result that four battalions of infantry, as well 
as mountain, horse and field artillery, and cavalry, 
marched forward on a front of twenty miles to a depth of 
six miles; shells were fired on Petrich and thousands of 
inhabitants of the disputed zone abandoned their homes 
and fled to the interior of the country. 


Pinning its faith on the action of the League, the 
Bulgarian Government ordered its frontier posts not to 
resist this invasion, and immediately acquainted the 
Secretary-General-of the incident. The telegram reached 
Sir Eric Drummond at 8.50 in the morning, and within 
four hours arrangements had been made with M. Briand, 
the then President of the Council, for an immediate 
session of the Council, and urgent telegrams had been 
sent to the ten Council Members and to the two inter- 
ested States. In his telegrams to Greece and Bulgaria, 
M. Briand reminded the two Governments of the solemn 
obligations undertaken by them as Members of the 
League of Nations under Article 12 of the Covenant not 
to resort to war, and of the grave consequences which 
the Covenant lays down for breaches thereof. 
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Three days later the Council met in Paris in extra- 
ordinary session, one of its members having found it 
necessary to travel by zroplane in order to arrive in time. 
Both parties were prevailed upon to give orders within 
twenty-four hours to their troops to cease hostilities 
and evacuate occupied territory. In less than sixty 
hours (the time limit fixed by the Council) the orders 
were executed and the first part of the mission of the 
Council was at an end. 


The question of responsibility for the incident, and 
of damages, still remained to be settled. The report of 
the Commission which the Council appointed to in- 
vestigate the problem in all its aspects on the spot, 
clearly showed that hostilities were only averted at the 
last moment, the message from the President of the 
Council requesting stoppage of all military movements 
having atrived only two hours before Greece's plan to 
open a serious attack would have been carried out. The 
Council as its ordinary December session found that 
since ‘‘not sufficient justification existed for the invasion 
of Bulgarian territory, the Greek Government ought to 
make reparation for the injury inflicted.’’ Further, it 
assessed the damages which Greece was requested to 
pay to Bulgaria at 30 million levas, or, roughly, $220,- 
000, payable within two months. 


Moreover, in order to prevent future incidents, the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Commission, 
secured the assent of both parties to a whole series of 
measures. Two Swedish officers were appointed to super- 
vise the arrangements to be made to put a stop to frontier 
incidents, and it was decided to appoint a Permanent 
Conciliation Commission under a neutral chairman, who 
should be a League representative. Steps were also taken 
to try to remove the causes of friction between the peoples 
of both sides of the frontier, especially by giving com- 
pensation to those who for one reason or another had 
been forced to emigrate. 


' 


Most prominent among the questions referred to the 
League in the Covenant is that of Disarmament. The 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, adopted by the 1924 Assembly, provided that an 
International Disarmament Conference should be sum- 
moned during 1925. The Sixth Assembly, having con- 
sidered the effects of the non-ratification of the Protocol, 
decided to proceed by stages; as a preliminary measure it 
asked the Council to set up a Preparatory Commission, 
whose task it would be to gather and classify the nec- 
essary material for a Conference, “‘to be held as soon as 
satisfactory conditions have been assured from the point 
of view of general security as provided for by the third 
Assembly.”’ 


The penultimate paragraph of the Final Protocol of 
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the Locarno Conference, signed on October 16th, 1925, 
reads as follows: 

“The representatives of the Governments re- 
presented here declare their firm conviction that the 
entry into force of these treaties and conventions 
will contribute greatly to bring about a moral re- 
laxation of the tension between nations, that it 
will help powerfully towards the solution of many 
political or economic problems in accordance with 
the interests and sentiments of peoples, and that, 
in strengthening peace and security in Europe, it 
will hasten on effectively the disarmament provided 
for in Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.”’ 

In these circumstances it is expected that the sum- 
moning of the International Disarmament Conference 
cannot be long delayed and the Preparatory Commission, 
which includes amongst its members the representatives 
of all the States Members of the Council and of a certain 
number of other countries, will meet shortly, the main 
lines of its programme having been laid down by the 
Council at its last session. 

priate 

Probably the first solid achievement of the League 
was the reconstruction of Austria. It will be remem- 
bered that the condition of that unhappy country having 
baffled the experts of the various countries which had 
individually tried to stem the rapid fall of its currency, 
the Supreme Council requested the League, in the autumn 
of 1922, to take the matter in hand. A comprehensive 
programme of reforms was prepared by the Financial 
Committee and approved by the Council and by the 
Austrian Government, which signed the necessary under- 
takings. A loan was raised, the currency immediately 
became stabilised and, much earlier than had been ex- 
pected, the budget was balanced. With the concurrence 
of the Council, a certain proportion of the loan raised 
to make good the deficit of the Austrian budget was used 
for constructive purposes, and the financial situation 
having become normal, the Council decided during 1925 
that the control exercised on behalf of the League of 
Nations by Dr. Zimmerman should cease after the 
accounts for 1925 had been approved. It was agreed, 
however, that the National Bank of Austria should 
continue to have thé services of a Foreign Adviser for 
a further period of three years, and that the Council 
should be empowered to reinstate the Commissioner- 
General at any time during the next four years if budget- 
ary stability seemed in danger. 

More successful still was the action of the League 
in the case of Hungary, which, being an agricultural 
country, is not, like its western neighbour, experiencing 
a grave economic crisis. The budget has been balanced 
well in advance of the date fixed, and instead of the 
deficit of 100,000,000 gold crowns anticipated during 
the first year of the reconstruction work, there is a 
surplus of more than 60,000,000 crowns. 
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Such were a few of the important questions with 
which the League was called upon to deal in 1925. It 
must not be thought, however, that I have referred to 
the whole list of problems with which the Secretariat 
must keep in constant touch and which ranges from the 
Syrian difficulties to the question of Minorities in 
Transylvania, from the Reform of the Calendar to the 
publication of an Index Bibliographicus, from the applica- 
tion of the Memel Convention to the Progressive Codifi- 
cation of International Law and from the seizure of 
Opium to the limitation of the manufacture of dangerous 
drugs in Europe. I have neither space nor time to allude 
to the work of the League’s Health Organization, which, 
with the generous aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
rendering signal service to mankind in the field of public 
health; to the Transit Organisation, which is helping 
to restore transport conditions to their pre-war efficiency; 
to the two Opium Conferences which after ten weeks’ 
session elaborated two International Conventions on the 
Traffic in Opium and Dangerous Drugs; to the super- 
vision by the League of the administration of mandated 
territories. In short, during 1925, there were five sessions 
of the Council, four sessions of the Permanent Court at 
the Hague, several conferences, of which three resulted 
in the conclusion of international conventions; incessant 


meetings of technical organisations and different com- 
missions of the League, covering a great field of inter- 
national matters of which a mere catalogue would take 
considerable space. 


With the development of its activities, the increase 
of its prestige and the consequent augmentation of the 
number of its staff and of the representatives of Govern- 
ments attending its meetings, the League has found that 
the accommodation which was secured for her in 1920 
is no longer sufficient. Thanks largely to the careful 
management of its finances by Sir Herbert Ames (a 
former member of the Board of Governors of McGill 
University), a ‘sum of approximately two million 
dollars has been accumulated, and will, in accordance 
with the decision of the last Assembly, be used for the 
erection of a new Conference Hall and a new annex for 
the Secretariat. A beautiful site has been secured on the 
Lake front and, as soon as the Assembly has settled 
certain questions raised by the International Jury of 
Architects, a world-wide competition will be held. 


May this imposing new building be a constant in- 
spiration to those statesmen who will be called upon to 
deliberate in it, and an enduring shrine of the principles 
of peace on which the League is founded! 


RE-UNION + October 6th to gth 7» 1926 
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A FISHING TRIP 


By Frances R. Angus 


EPTEMBER rorn. I had been looking forward 
S all Summer long to this jaunt to Lac des Ecorces, 

some ten miles back in the mountains, towards 
Maine. The drive is really lovely, miles of winding 
road, woods on one side and a view downwards oversea, 
valley and hills already climbed. Then, a mile or two 
of the roughest wood-road, part corduroy, part rocks 
and mud, and you come suddenly upon the lake. A lawn, 
vividly green and older than the memory of man, slopes 
down to a small body of water, almost surrounded by 
woods, an exquisite crystal set in emeralds, it seemed on 
our atrival that day, but later, in the afterglow, still 
more lovely, enamelled in rose, violet and gold, framed 
in dark myrtle. The lake is full of fish, but they do not 
rise till sun-down, so we had planned a late supper and 
a drive home by moonlight. 


Luck was with us apparently. The weather was per- 
fect, what we call a genuine Lower St. Lawrence day, 
warm in the sun but with a tang in the air; our driver 
was cheerful and experienced, and a goodly box of food, 
a not unimportant item, was put into the carriage by our 
amiable hostess. Dreams of delicious out-door meals 
floated through my mind, for the wife of one of the 


_ fishermen, renowned for her cooking, had begged to 


come and had offered, as she did not fish, to prepare the 
food. 


We set out joyously, waved off gaily by the hotel 
staff of mother, father, pretty daughter, and the usual 
verandah habitués of a small French Canadian village. 


But our gaiety was short-lived, for no sooner had we 
begun to climb the first hill than that member of our 
party who did not fish began to foresee and to prophesy 
disaster: the mended shaft would break and we should be 
hurled into the ravine that we were skirting; the horse 
looked weak, he would fall by the way. Now we had 
to dismount to save the horse—although the smiling 
driver tried to insist that the time for that had not yet 
come; now we had to get in, although we preferred 
walking, and this time it was anxiety for our health 
that moved her. Whether we ate or fasted, smoked or 
refrained, admired the view or remained silent, every- 
thing was matter for well-meant advice. To this un- 
ceasing accompaniment of anticipated evils and un- 
necessary orders or suggestions, which we vainly tried 
to combat or evade, we journeyed slowly and ponderous- 
ly up the road that the driver and his horse had known 
for years. Needless to say, any attempt to abstract one- 
self from the flow of words in order to enjoy the air and 
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view, was abruptly ended by a personal appeal. It was 
still worse when we turned from the hill-road into the 
woods. There, her agony was entirely on our behalf, 
for she walked—if walking it could be called—the mile 
or two of mud while we bumped along in the old carri- 
age. When we arrived, about one, it was much too early 
to fish, but, badgered by our excitable friend, we three 
fishermen, after a hasty and most inadequate lunch, 
burned and uncooked in equal portions, started on our 
premature effort. While we vainly hunted about, our 
nervous friend rushed at intervals of a few minutes down 
to the little wharf, to shriek advice after us. The 
husband was uncomplimentary, the friend looked what 
he felt, I tried to be philosophical—and no fish came. 
Evening fell at last, however, the afterglow colouring 
the water, the woods growing darker, a turquoise sky 
above us. And then the reward—trout after trout, pink 
and silver, gleamed in the air and fell at our feet: this 
for twenty minutes perhaps—blissful silence and fish. 
At the end of the lake we could see our friend, who does 
not fish, and the driver who usually does, searching for 
berries, and we gave thanks inwardly. Then urgent and 
unceasing calls from the shore shattered our brief moment 
of joy. The wood-road was growing dark, she called; 
we should be upset and forced to spend the night in the 
damp woods she complained. We looked at the sky, 
mockingly bright it seemed; we looked at the fish, ask- 
ing to be taken—the piercing cries went on—we looked 
at each other, drew in our lines, and started for the 
shore. The sudden cessation of the calls was almost 
uncanny. We landed, looked for a hot supper, and found 
instead a few damp sandwiches, in lieu of hot coffee, 
drank some lake water—slightly fortified, it 1s true— 
and plunged into the lumbering coach where our friend 
and the helpless driver already sat waiting, the box of 
food (it was too damp to cook she said) tucked in beside 
them. And it was thus that we left this lake of lakes, 
this exquisite spot, this bountiful giver of fish. Evil 
had its way in our hearts until we reached the main road. 
Beneath us the moon-bathed fields were now a vast sea 
of quiet. One of us sang in a voice searching and melan- 
choly. Our excitable friend was exhausted and, there- 
fore, silent. We had a few fish anyway. Peace lapped us 
round. 


But this morning we have sworn solemnly never 
again to go on a fishing trip with one who does not fish. 


Le corbeau honteux et confus, 
Jura, mais un peu tard, qu'on ne l'y prendrait plus. 
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THE RE-UNION OF OCTOBER, 1926 


T IS very gratifying to know that McGill 
has come to realize that college reunions 
are well worth while. The first general 

reunion of McGill graduates was held in 1921 
and was a complete success. Every one of the 
thousands who attended this function returned 
home full of praise for the management, and 
enthusiastic oe their University. This was 
probably the largest gathering of the kind on 
the American Continent. 

Now comes the reunion of 1926, and we pro- 
pose to have it larger and better than ever 
before. We need to hold these reunions at more 
frequent intervals, and this matter should be 
freely discussed next October, when we fore- 
gather in Montreal. At this meeting there 
should also be discussed the possibilities of 
holding these meetings, not only more fre- 
quently in Montreal, but holding annually—in 
different places, according to the geographical 
distribution of our graduates—meetings simul- 
taneously, as has been done by some of the 
larger colleges in the United States. For in- 
stance, not long ago some 67 different meetings 
of graduates of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were held simultaneously, and all 
meetings were connected by radio and tele- 
phone, so that the principal speeches were 
heard by all the graduates assembled in the 67 
localities. 

McGill has an organized Graduates’ Society 
with branches in many parts of Canada and in 
the United States. The membership of these is 
not as large asitshould be, but the gatherings of 
the local sections of the Graduates’ Society are 
very enjoyable affairs. All our graduates should 
affiliated with the nearest local. 

The Graduates’ Society has an organ for 
disseminating information about McGill, in 
the McGill News. This quarterly is being im- 
proved steadily and is now a credit to the 
Society. 

The Year Book of McGill was published in 
1924, after a long interval. The Year Book 


should probably be published every year, and if 
McGill University cannot spare the funds 
necessary, surely through the McGill Grad- 
uates’ Society we could collect an extra dollar 
from each member for this purpose. 

McGill's name and fame have gone abroad 
throughout the world. It is the graduates who 
carry the fame of the University. It is some- 
thing for graduates to be able to say that they 
come from such a college as McGill. McGiil 
attracts students from all over the world, and 
particularly from the United States, where 
there are already so many world-famous col- 
leges and universities. If McGill can attract 
such students, it shows that McGill has some- 
thing to offer that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
The Board of Governors can tell us what that 
is, but graduates should familiarize themselves 
with the activities of the University, and only 
by such gatherings as these reunions can they 
get the information in the easiest form. Seeing 
is believing, and when we see the work that 
McGill is doing and we see the great improve- 
ments in buildings and equipment furnished to 
McGill by our public spirited citizens, who 
would only put their money into such an enter- 
prise when assured that the results justify it, 
we can be very proud. 

McGill must be advertised by her loving 
friends, and who should love her more than her 
graduates? 

At the coming reunion there will be three 
new buildings or additions thrown open, the — 
most important of these being the new Arts 
Building. Many were astounded when they 
heard that the old Arts Building was to be 
demolished, but these will be relieved to hear 
that the entire front of the old building will be 
preserved exactly as it is today, but that a 
modern building, suitable to the needs of the 
Arts Department and large enough to allow for 
future expansion, will be erected behind the 
old facade. 

At the gathering in October we will have 
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men in all walks of life. The older graduates, 
of whom many are in the position of employers, 
can get acquainted with younger graduates 
who may be struggling for better positions, 
and can without doubt assist these younger 
men, either by advice or by actual employ- 
ment. There is another kind of graduate that 
can be helped greatly by these reunions; that 
is, the man who has been working in some ob- 
scure place and who is suddenly thrown out of 
work by changes in business conditions. He 
has not many friends in the business and pro- 
fessional world, and he does not know what to 
do. By meeting old acquaintances and making 
new friends, he may receive assistance and, in 
addition, through the Graduates’ Society, he 
can keep in touch with McGill graduates 
throughout the world. 

Over and above the general entertainments 
which are always held at these reunions, 
particularly the banquets, there will be great 
opportunity for old chums to get together and 
talk over experiences in the battle of life. It 
is good to renew old acquaintances. The 
writer has had great opportunity, more than 1s 
given to the majority, for meeting McGill men 
in various parts of the world, and it has been 
his great pleasure to find that these men are 
everywhere holding up the honour of McGill 
and are proud of the fact that they have grad- 
uated from such a famous university. 

McGill is in the forefront in educational 
matters; it is well equipped; it is studying how 
to get quality rather than quantity of students; 
it has the pleasing record of having collected 
to the extent of 98% of the big Endowment 
Fund that was subscribed a few years ago, and 
this fund, we will see in October, is being 
judiciously expended. 

To this Reunion, therefore, we would urge 
every graduate: “‘COME!" 


E. P. M. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


ae great event, the Reunion of 1926, is 
already throwing its pleasant shadow before 
it, as can be seen from the various notices and 
references scattered through this issue of the 
News. An Editorial specially written by a 
graduate who takes a particularly keen interest 
in Reunions points out some of the chief of the 
many advantages of this function, but we 
should like to add a word or two in connection 
with the News itself. 
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From quarter to quarter something can be 
learned of McGill’s activities from these pages, 
of the research being done, of the lectures 
delivered both at the University and through- 
out Canada by Professors and other members of 
the staff, of changes in personnel, of new build- 
ings; in short, of all that mass of change and 
development that marks the life of any self- 
respecting university. But no written word 
can take the place of personal experience. Pages 
of reports and articles are feeble compared with 
first hand observation and examination, and it 
is the latter that a visit to McGill next Fall 
will supply. By attending the Reunion, grad- 
uates may for one crowded week enter once 
more into the life and environment to which, 
as graduates, they owe so much, can refresh 
their memories of old friends, old scenes, old 
fields of hard and pleasurable labour. And as 
they scatter again to the four corners of the 
Dominion, the continent, perhaps even of the 
world, they will be conscious of new and 
strengthened bonds between themselves and 
their university. Information about the work 
of McGill will then have a true significance, a 
reality that otherwise would be lacking, for, 
long as our memories may be, Time has a way 
of wearing out most of them. Something more 
than a written note of movements at McGill is 
needed to keep that name a living force in our 
hearts. If we wish to make it so, the Reunion 
can be that something. 
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E wish to thank those who have respond- 

ed to our efforts to extend the use and 
scope of this quarterly. The advice and assist- 
ance of members of the University staff in par- 
ticular are highly appreciated, while the 
willingness of graduates to contribute to our 
columns has shown that the confidence of the 
Editorial Board in their active good will as an 
essential part of our new policy has been fully 
justified. | 
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We should also like to thank all those who 
have replied to our questionnaire on the 
football situation and have made it possible 
for us to compile the symposium on page Io. — 
If the replies have done nothing else, and we 
feel sure thay have done a good deal more, they 
have shown how live an issue football is and 
how many thinking people are concerned with 
its future and influence on our university life. 

It was suggested in the questionnaire that 
correspondents make reference in their answers 
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to the article “‘A Plea for Better Football’’ 
which appeared in our December issue, in 
order to give some sort of focus to the discuss- 
ion. The writer of that article wished to 
preserve his anonymity for the simple reason 
that he was not courting publicity. It is 
pertinent, however, to say here that he was not 
a “non-playing spectator,’’ as some opined, 
but until a couple of years ago an active partici- 
pant in both Canadian and English football for 
a number of years, both at a Canadian school, 
at McGill andinEngland. AtMcGill University 
he was a member of the Intermediate team and, 
as such, practised with the senior squad. 
While we are by no means convinced, there- 
fore, that the arm-chair critic—the professor, 
for example,—has no right to raise his voice 
for or against the game, which is so conspicu- 
ous a feature of university life, we thought it 
best on this occasion not to open the discussion 
except on the basis of the opinions of an ex- 
perienced player. 

The fact is, football at the University has 
grown far beyond the dimensions of a college 
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problem, merely. How much further it may so 
progress may be seen in the United States, 
where in one university the undergraduates 
themselves have taken up the matter and have 
tabled some very drastic proposals whereby 
the game may be adjusted more reasonably to 
the real ends of an institution of learning. But 
we need not cross the line for warning or 
council. Here, in eastern Canada, the thought 
is growing that it is time the whole subject of 
the place that games should have in that which 
we call a University, were given a thorough 
examination, that is, unless the intellectual 
leaders are to hand over their authority and 
privileges to the systems and managements 
that dominate our sports. Protest is still in 
that incipient stage when it confines itself to 
words—it so hard ‘“‘to get good will to coal- 
esce. Boredom, indifference, disgust and op- 
position outright are all easy to find. But as 
yet bold action ts still wanting. If the general 
tenor of the letters that we have received is 
any indication, however, it may not be so far 
off as some would think. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A 
NEIGHBOUR 


FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW 
By Str Ropert FALCONER 


(Cambridge University Press, London) 
{HERE is very little in this book which will not 


be familiar to any intelligent citizen of the 
Dominion. The history includes a careful and 
usefully lucid analysis of the different boundary questions 
in which Canada has been involved and a pertinent 
review of the commercial relations of the past between 
this country and the United States and Great Britain. 
“The World of the Average Man,’’ a chapter on the 
Canadian-in-the-street, will also be found to present 
nothing particularly new, especially to the Canadian of 
the east. But the whole thing is well worth reading 
because of the note of suggestion running through every 
page. Both to the new settler and to the native born, 
this combination of fact and speculative comment will 
offer fresh food for thought on the present and the future 
of their country. 
For fairness and balance in argument, Sir Robert 
Falconer is beyond criticism. He neither carries a chip 


on his shoulder nor his hat in his hand. Nevertheless, 


he undoubtedly writes as an Ontarian. At the widest, 
his point of view is that of a denizen of that province or 
Quebec. This only shows, however, how difficult it 
still is for a Canadian to write or even think non-pro- 
vincially or as a member of a country which stretches 
so far and comprises such sharply demarcated types as 
are to be found between Halifax and Vancouver. 

The Sir George Watson Chair of American History 
and Institutions was founded for the promotion of good 
relations between England and the other branch of the 
English-speaking world, on this continent. The four 
sets of lectures given annually from 1921 to 1924 in- 
clusive, all dealt specifically with American topics, 
American History, American Democracy, and the Ameri- 
can Nation. By inviting Sir Robert Falconer to deliver 
the 1925 lectures the Trustees of the Foundation definite- 
ly widened their scope, to what extent may be seen by 
reading this volume, and no one will deny that the new 
departure is a singularly progressive one. 

Without doubt the best, and sometimes the only, 
channel to an understanding of another country is by 
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the direct route of studying that country itself, its 
history, institutions, manner, language and civilization. 
The recent movement in England and the United States 
to exchange professors and students, to create American 
and British Chairs of study in the two countries, shows 
that this route is being followed, and, as Sir Robert 


Falconer says, this may go far towards swinging Ameri- 


can attention from German to English educational 
methods and influence. But even the direct method of 
study has its weakness. It provides no natural bridge 
between the object studied and the student. Thus, how- 
ever carefully the American studies things British, and 
vice versa, he is always apt to regard them as funda- 
mentally different from things American, and vice versa. 
In other words, he will study them in the same spirit 
and from the same point of view as he would study Ger- 
man or French history and civiltzation. 

It is the indirect method which offers the easiest way 
out of this difficulty, and in ““The United States as a 
Neighbour”’ it will be seen how valuable the study of 
Canadian history may be in giving a sense of true re- 
lationship to the essentially interdependent subjects of 
British and American peoples. Canada is a living inter- 
pretation to students of all three countries. She is first 
of all a nation in her own right and becoming definitely 
more so every day. She is a close neighbour and friend 
of long standing of the United States and her destinies 
are increasingly bound up with that country. And 
finally, she is a member of the British Commonwealth 
in which, says Sir Robert Falconer, she is ‘‘unalterably 
devoted.” 

Placed thus midway between Great Britain and the 
United States, Canada is a kind of honest Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways, and a study of our country in this position 
falls naturally into two parts. 

The first deals with the relations that exist between 
Canada and her neighbour. What those relations are 
derive immediately from the history of the two. Sir 
Robert Falconer makes no effort, fruitless as it would be, 
to juggle with that history. The incoming of the 
Loyalists, the war of 1812, the unpleasant passions that 
were roused by the Boundary Settlements, the Fishery 
disputes, and the indiscreet utterances of American 
statesmen in a jingoist mood: all these and other epis- 
odes have left their mark, and good feeling between 
Canada and the United States suffers in consequence. 
It is dangerous in fact, to forget it. But there is also a 
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very real foundation of good faith, mutual respect and 
friendship between ourselves and the Americans. A 
common language, a hundred years of peace, a boundary 
free from provocative military defences, constant inter- 
change of commodities, people, and ideas—it remains 
for the future to show how these two accounts balance— 
but in the meantime the positive aids to an amicable 
habit of mind are strong and numerous. The Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, which has grown up 
into The International Joint Commission, is one of the 
most interesting and convincing proofs that the bonds 
of friendship between the two countries are composed of 
more than a merely sentimental rapprochement: it is 
evidence of a common resolve to work solidly together 
according to well-defined international legislation. 
The articles of the treaty which created this ‘‘permanent 
international tribunal between Canada and the United 
States,’ as it has been described, confer powers on the 
Commission which are extraordinarily far-reaching 
in their application and implication. Article 2, for 
example, is summarized thus: ‘‘Its effect is to erase the 
boundary and pool the resources of American and 
Canadian courts for the benefit of the people on both 
sides of these waterways.”’ (p. 80.) By the terms of the 
tenth article, any question between the countries may 
be referred to the Commission for settlement by majority 
vote. 

Sir Robert Falconer’s deductions from the past, 
therefore, are optimistic. And if the wish were a legiti- 
mate father to the thought, no Canadian would be dis- 
posed to draw any other kind of conclusion. Neverthe- 
less, developments now in progress contain their own 
warning, even on Sir Robert Falconer’s statement of the 
case. We must be prepared for difficulties at any time. 
Early in the first lecture we read: ‘‘Insofar as the two 
countries are in sympathy it is in respect of the similarity 
between this portion of the American people (4.¢., the 
portion drawn from Anglo-Saxon origins) and the 
English-speaking Canadians.’’ (p. 4.) Down to 1850, 
or thereabouts, the United States was peopled and 
developed westwards by Anglo-Saxon stock. After 1890, 
immigration had produced a change that, as General 
Walker said, “‘Amounted not to a reinforcement of 
the population but to a replacement of native by foreign 
stock.’’ (p. 5.) And this change is most marked in the 
middle west. Now, these people of the newer states 
“have a provincial mind.’’ They know little of the 
outside world, ‘‘they have created a democracy which is 
prepared for any kind of experiment. . . But with 
all these limitations the American of the central States 
is to-day not only the most representative man in the 
nation but also the most vital and controlling.’’ (p. 
175.) In other words, if this is true, the decisive factor 
with which Canada will have to deal in the future is one 
with which Canada is nor ‘‘in sympathy”’ through simi- 
larity of origin, history and the other influences which 
bind the Anglo-Saxon American and Canadian together. 
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The second part of the study of Canada suggested by 
this book is the relation between Canada and Great 
Britain. For obvious reasons, the writer does not devote 
much space to this subject in itself. But his historical 
method inevitably prompts enquiry into it. 

It is a commonplace to say that Canada still holds 
firmly to her connection with Great Britain. Bearing 
in mind the predominantly British character of our 
population, of our immigrants, our law, our system of 
government, etc., it would be difficult to say anything 
else. But Canada is a nation and is becoming more and 
more acutely conscious of the fact, and it is not seldom 
that in the expression of our nationalism we hear a 
distinctly anti-British note. This is part of the reaction 
that accompanies the growth of nationalism and its 
importance is easily exaggerated, but it is interesting 
to trace its emergence at different points in our history. 
The Ashburton Treaty left its quantum of dissatisfaction, 
though, as Sir Robert Falconer shows, Lord Ashburton 
‘has been unjustly blamed’’ for the bad bargain Canada 
made on that occasion. Similarly the Alaska Boundary 
settlement irritated Canadian feeling against Great 
Britain as well as against the United States. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier voiced a national sentiment when he regretted 
that we were ‘only a small colony, a growing colony, 
but still a colony.”’ (quoted p. 73.) And since the War 
the precise standing of Canada within the Common- 
wealth, her burden of responsibility in the event of a 
declaration of war by Great Britain, are questions which 
have caused some very acrid dispute. 

Both these facets of Canadianism, the attitude of the 
country towards the U.S.A. and Great Britain, are 
exhibited then in ‘The United States as a Neighbour.”’ 
Consideration of them is essential to Sir Robert Falconer’s 
purpose, namely, to promote Anglo-American under- 
standing. The exhibition and the purpose are of the 
highest moment to Canadians, the first because they are 
Canadians, the second because ‘‘those interested in seeing 
ing an approximation of the English-speaking peoples 
profess with good reason that their purpose is to pro- 
mote the well-being of the whole world, by the preserva- 
tion and diffusion of the common civilization which they 
hold as trustees for the humanity that is to be.”’ (p. 150). 

The general interest of this book is very great, there- 
fore, from the nature of its subject and the appositeness 
of its appearance. It has, however, this special interest to 
Canadians. It is a study in Canadian nationalism. 
Without reaching any full definition of this delicate 
essence, the lecturer goes far towards collecting into a 
working synthesis the various ingredients that make up 
this new thing that we call Canadianism. The American 
constituents date back nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. With the early settlers and the Loyalists there 
came a breath of Puritanism and a taste for independent 
action which have remained. Since those days continu- 
ous association has stimulated both imitation and re- 
jection of American methods. Simultaneously with an 
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immense spurt in Canadian wealth since the war, the 
United States have been taking the financial place of 
Great Britain in Canada, American investment now 
being at least equal to British. “This investment brings 
with it the industries which it supports, and with the 
industries come the managers and... .. .. the methods of 
business of their head offices.’’ Geography has pro- 
duced in Canada just such sectional feeling as is visible 
in the States. Language, sport, literature, these too 
have been influenced by American ideas. : 

These are the fruits of imitation and similar con- 
ditions. Non-American characteristics are even more 
marked and numerous. In the Canadian make-up there 
is greater restraint, reserve, than in the American. 
There is less flag waving, less insistence on the ostentati- 
ous loyalty to universities on the part of graduates, less 
emotionalism in religion. Thanks to the double creed 
of Canada, there is greater tolerance in religious matters, 
for, while the American is 70% Protestant in profession, 
his protestantism is not of an intellectual kind, and tends 
more to conformity than to freedom of expression. In 
education, Canada still retains the remnant of the liberal 
idea that leaves the higher student to work out his own 


destiny, while in America the tendency is more and 


more to oversee, to direct, to regiment, even the in- 
tellectual processes of the student. ‘The people of the 
United States believe in oversight; they regard it as 
useful in educating an efficient democracy.’ (p. 220). 

In the matter of government Canada has taken a very 
different line from the United States. *“The Constitution 
of the Dominion,”’ says Sir Robert Falconer, ‘‘and the 
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present national spirit of the people owe their character 
in part to the experience of the United States and to the 


_propinquity of a powerful and often aggressive neigh- 


bour.’” (p. 103.) Canada has retained, in contra- 
distinction to the States, her trust in responsible govern- 
ment. Parliamentary institutions are still judged cap- 
able of governing the country. Ct is interesting to recall 
how slightingly Sir George Cartier spoke of the American 
system of government, their democracy 1n particular. ) 
Then in the sphere of Labour organization American 
affiliation has not prevented Canadian Labour bodies 
from entering politics and direct association with Europe- 
an organizations of a similar kind. Lastly, Sir Robert 
Falconer maintains that Canadians take a livelier and 
deeper interest in foreign matters than Americans. 

It will be seen that Canadianism in these proportions 
is much more British than American, and more, that 
where it is most British it is most un-American. This 
is, of course, mainly due to the dissemination of British 
habits of thought through education, in part, but chiefly 
through the constant influx of immigrants from Great 
Britain, and the sustained influence of British books and 
periodicals on a small but effective section of Canadian 
society. 

But Canadianism is neither British nor American in 
fact. It still approximates more nearly to the former than 
the latter, but in Canada both streams of civilization 
meet and blend into a new national element. The most 
fascinating aspect of Canadian history of the future will 
be the development of this new element in respect to the 
two other elements from which it is being born. 
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THE SEA AT EL MA’DAN 


[NOTE: During the advance across the Desert of Sinai into 
Palestine in 1916, a brigade of Highland troops marched 
away soon after dawn on a morning early in September 
from a position in the desert close to the Mediterranean. 
On December 16th, after a long, hot march, word was 
passed round that the sea was in sight once more, and tired 
men climbed to the crest of a high ridge to see it.—R. R. T.] 


16TH DECEMBER, 1916 


AHAMDIYA’S thundering surf had sunk from view, 
‘Ere the kilted knees had ceased to splash the dew, 

And no more we saw the main 

"Til the desert-column’s train 


Slowly wound amid the dunes of El Ma’dan. 


We had marched, and bivouacked, and counter-marched 


More than sixteen weeks, ‘till weary, sore, and parched, 
O’er the last long ridge of sand, 


Bordered by its white-fringed strand, 


There we saw the distant sea at E] Ma’dan. 


Early sunlight hung the scrub with dripping fire, 
And each red-leaved bush flamed out a blazing pyre, 
But it never shone so fair, 
As when first we saw it there 


Softly glowing on the sea at El Ma'dan. 


We have seen the dried-up salt lake spread below, 
: One vast opal ‘neath the dawn and after-glow, 
And its mid-day pearly hue 
Blending into turquoise blue; 


But we saw the sapphire sea at E] Ma’dan. 


[In a night we heard the whirr of wings, so we 
Asked if home-birds southward passed, and merrily 
Sang one morn a north-land bird; 


But the sweetest sound we heard 
Was the murmur of the sea at El] Ma’dan. 
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We had smelt the grumbling camels’ sickening stench, 
And the marsh’s foetid odour, and the trench 

Reeking, foul with rotting dead; 

But new life was in our tread, 


When we breathed the fresh sea breeze at El Ma’dan. 


‘Neath the moonlight gleamed the sand-like fields of 
snow; 


We had watched the salt-lake’s mirage slowly grow, 
Till it lied of summer seas 
Laving homeland coasts; but these 


Were not real—we saw the sea at E] Ma’dan. 


Grey-blue hills with violet shadows, light blue sky, 
Rose-touched slopes, and palms ablaze, the harvest nigh, 
Dates of scarlet, purple, gold 
And rich brown; but there, there rolled 


Lovelier far, the azure sea at El Ma-dan. 


Every day Maghara’s far-off rocky heights, 
Rainbow-coloured in the morn and evening lights, 
Sent our thoughts across the foam; 
But we saw the highway home 


In the wide, free, restless sea at El Ma’dan. 


Reck’d not we of graves in desert solitudes, 
Where the lonely lily grows, and silence broods: 
Of our island-homes we thought, 
And the peace for which we fought, 
When we stood upon that ridge at El Ma’dan. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 


NE of the most interesting movements at Old 

McGill in recent years has been the rapid increase 

in the number of students enrolled in McGill 
College, commonly, but quite incorrectly, called The 
Faculty of Arts. The total enrolment of undergraduates 
iN 1913 was 391, in 1921 the number was 612 and during 
the present year, 1925-26, the number is 1,044. The 
number of regular undergraduates admitted into the 
freshman year in 1921 was 242 and the number attending 
the present year is 422. These figures, however, do not 
tell the whole story, because the requirements for ad- 
mission have been raised substantially in the meantime. 
Previous to the present year, for example, candidates 
for admission who had failed in one subject at their 
matriculation examinations were allowed to enter the 
first year. This year, however, no candidates were 
admitted who had not successfully passed in all their 
matriculation subjects. The number of these ‘‘con- 
ditioned”’ students hitherto was about too, and if we add 
this number to the 422 who were admitted the total 
number of candidates for admission last autumn was 
approximately 522. The increase from 242 in 1921 to 
§22 iN 1925 is, to say the least, distinctly interesting to 
all friends of Old McGill. 


These students come from every land; from all the 
Provinces of Canada, from the Motherland and the 
British Dominions and Colonies beyond the seas, from 
the United States of America and from all the major 
nationalities of Europe and Asia. McGill is, in other 
words, a University of all races and nations and creeds 
and colours of men and, in this way, a true epitome of the 
Dominion and of the Empire. 


As a result of the great growth in numbers we have 
mentioned, the need of a new McGill College building 
became an absolute necessity. The construction of this 
new building is already begun and will be ready for 
occupation next autumn. A few points about the design 
of the new building may be of interest. 


It will, I expect, especially please all persons of good 
taste to know that, with the exception of a few minor 
touches, the old front view will remain as it stands 
today and as it has stood substantially for fifty years or 
more past. The present front view has more of the 


simple, homely, antique character, so becoming to a Col- 
lege of Arts and Pure Science, than could be procured in 
any new exterior without expending a large amount of 
money much needed for other purposes. The rest of the 
building, however, will be entirely new and is de- 
signed in some respects in quite a novel way. 


Several persons who have examined the new plans 
have predicted that the building will be too small and 
possibly their predictions may come true, and, if so, so 
much the better. There is plenty of room left for further 
expansion. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
plans were designed on a very sound principle. Let me 
explain! The amount of money wasted by universities 
on this continent in the past has been nothing short of 
appalling. One often wonders, indeed; at the patience 
of the public with some of these institutions. Millions 
of dollars are invested in lands, buildings, equipment, 
maintenance and administration, while the funds avail- 
able for staff salaries, student scholarships and other 
educational uses are cut to the bone. It would sometimes 
seem, indeed, that these institutions are intended almost 
entirely for bigness and show and scarcely at all for the 
purpose of promoting sound education or fine scholar- 
ship of any kind. The new McGill College building, 
then, is designed on exactly the reverse of this principle. 
It was designed, in other words, for the sole purpose of 
providing the maximum educational advantage, con- 
venience and comfort for about 1,200 students within 
the minimum cubic contents and, therefore, at the 
minimum cost of constructing a becoming, beautiful 
and permanent College building. If readers of the 
News wish to see the result, they may see them at the 
great reunion next October, when the new McGill 
College will be dedicated once again to the high ideals 
of the past. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


[ID°="9 the past year extensive additions have been 

made to the Engineering Building, involving new 
laboratories for the Electrical, Civil and Mechanical 
Departments. It was decided last session to withdraw 
Shopwork from the curriculum of the First Year, and to 
abolish the Smithy and Foundry entirely. It was felt 
that work in the University Shops chould never take the 
place of experience gained under commercial conditions, 
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and that the time devoted to it could be more profitably 
employed otherwise. It is gratifying to know that this 
step has been fully endorsed by graduate opinion. 

A new wing was completed during the summer, 
providing three new floors over the old Smithy and 
Foundry and extending to the Workman Building. Each 
floor has an area of more than 4,000 square feet, and the 
three together furnish commodious and well lighted 
quarters for the laboratories and offices of the Electrical 
Department. The lower of the new floors houses the 
main electrical engineering laboratories, where the work 
of the Third and Fourth Year Electrical students 1s 
carried on, the direct and alternating current apparatus, 
formerly placed in different laboratories, having been 
brought together for this purpose. A spacious and well 
equipped repair shop has been provided at one end of 
this laboratory in a part of the space occupied by the old 
wood-working shop. Convenient access to the new wing 
is provided on the floor immediately above by means of a 
bridge thrown across to the first floor of the older part 
of the Engincering Building, at the back of the lecture 
theatre known to old graduates as Room 33. This 
floor contains the electrical laboratories for students in 
other than the Electrical Engineering courses and also 
accommodates the McGill Radio Association. 

The top floof contains the offices of the staff of the 
Electrical Department, a small departmental library and 
two laboratories. The larger of these will be used for 
Electrical Measurements, the work in which was form- 
erly carried out in the Physics Building. The equipment 
of the Standardizing Laboratory is also placed here, and 
will be available for senior students. This laboratory is 
already partially equipped, and by the opening of next 
session will have enough of the most modern testing 
apparatus to enable the work to be carried on satis- 
factorily. Further expenditure will, however, be nec- 
essary from time to time to complete the equipment and 
to keep it up to date. 

The smaller of the two on this floor will be the 
Communications Laboratory, which will be equipped 
with telegraph, telephone and radio apparatus. It will 
be developed in connection with the course in Com- 
munication Engineering, which is to be given as an 
alternative branch of Electrical Engineering. Beginning 
next session, it is proposed to offer in the Third Year, 
and subsequently in the Fourth Year, one or more 
alternative courses providing special training in Physics 
and Mathematics to students electing to specialize in 
Communication Engineering. The courses in the past 
have been more specifically directed towards Power 
Engineering. The need of men specially trained in 
Communications is being keenly felt in several quarters, 
and satisfactory support from interests outside the 
University is practically assured. 

In addition to the above mentioned laboratories, the 
old High Voltage Laboratories situated on the ground 
floor have been extended into a part of the space formerly 
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occupied by the Foundry, increasing the size about fifty 
per cent. A modern high voltage testing transformer 
will be installed as soon as funds are available. 

The new wing was erected at a cost of about $80,000, 
of which $25,000 was donated by the Montreal Light 
Heat & Power Company; $15,000 by the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company, and $7,500 each by the Bell 
Telephone Company and Northern Electric Company. 
The balance was provided from University funds. 

The remainder of the space on the ground floor, — 
formerly occupied by the Smithy and Foundry, is being 
used by the Mechanical Engineering Department as an 
Internal Combustion Laboratory. The equipment for 
this was for many years placed in the “Gas House, ’ 
a building adjacent to the Mining Laboratories which 
was never well suited for the purpose, but which was 
accepted as the best possible when no other space was 
available. The accommodation now provided 1s ex- 
cellent. The equipment which has been thoroughly 
overhauled, erected on proper foundations and pto- 
vided with the required facilities for testing, includes a 
gas producer, a producer gas engine, gasoline engines of 
the two and four-stroke cycle type, and coal oil aad 
Semi-Diesel Petters engines with a variety of accessot:es 
in the way of dynamometers and brakes. Provision is 
also being made for the testing of oil-burners in domestic 
heaters. 

The space formerly occupied by the A. C. Laboratory 
on the ground floor of the main portion of the Enginesr- 
ing Building adjacent to the Testing Laboratory has been 
utilized for installing a modern Hydraulic Laboratory. 


In the old building, destroyed by fire in 1907, the ac- 


commodation for hydraulics was considered fairly satis- 
factory. Since that time, however, make-shift equipment 
was set up in a corner of the Materials Laboratory and 
visitors were hurried away quickly. The ground floor 
of the new space is 25 ft. by 105 ft., but about 1,000 sq. 
ft. additional has been secured by building a balcony 
along the east side. Under the floor, eight reinforced 
concrete tanks have been built with capacities rang-ng 
from 2,500 to 4,000 gallons. These will be provided 
with float gauges and calibration scales, and they are so 
inter-connected that they may be drained separately. 
The water used in any of the smaller experimental units 
may be discharged into any one of them as desired. 

The most notable new equipment is a 12 in. experi- 
mental turbine supplied by the Dominion Engineering 
Company, with two runners (propellor and Francis 
types) which is installed in a concrete pressure tank, the 
top of which is at the level of the balcony floor, of 
which it virtually forms an extension, affording ample 
room for working groups. Power is absorbed by an 
Alden Brake. Water is supplied by a 16 in. Moody 
spiral pump, electrically driven, the suction being from 
a tank to which the water returns after passing through 
the turbine. The water is pumped into a pipe line § ft. 
above the floor level, passing through a Venturi meter 
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into the pressure tank, flowing thence through the draft 
tube to a long concrete flume at floor level and dis- 
charging over a rectangular notch into the suction tank. 
A surge tank connection with the pump delivery pipe 
qsures a steady head. 

Under the balcony is a new steel flume 60 ft. long and 
4 ft. wide, which can be used for experiments on flow 
cver notches of different widths or dams of different 
forms. The flume can also be used for rating current 
netetrs. 

Arrangements are also made for testing centrifugal 
fumps, the water discharged being measured by returning 
i: to the tank from which it is pumped over a V-notch. 
Other new pieces of apparatus are a Pelton wheel 
with needle regulating nozzle and glass sides, through 
which the action of the jet on the vanes may be seen: 
also a new experiemntal pipe line running nearly the 
whole length of the balcony and back to the starting 
point. It is made up of pipes of various sizes from 1 to 
31n., contains different types of valves, standard fittings, 
bends, orifice chambers, etc., and is so arranged that 
losses of head in any part of the line may be measured. 
The more valuable parts of the old equipment, some of 
which was unsurpassed, have been reinstalled. 

The new hydraulic installation has cost upwards of 
$10,000, but it is now in very satisfactory shape for in- 
siructional work, and the courses will be correspondingly 
sirengthened. Congestion in the Testing Laboratory 
has also been relieved and a separate laboratory has been 
povided for cement and concrete work—a much needed 
improvement. 

On the whole, it is well within the mark to say that 
no year for more than a quarter of a century has brought 
such considerable improvements to the facilities required 
fer the work of the engineering departments as has the 
year 1925. 


THE MACDONALD PHYSICS 
BUILDING 


ene AMERICAN Puysicat Society, at the invitation of 

McGill University, held their February meeting at 
Montreal, instead of at New York. The Optical Society 
of America met with them at the same time in the Mac- 
donald Physics Building on February 26th and 27th. 
Tiey were entertained on the evening of Friday, the 
twenty-sixth, by the Chancellor, the Principal and the 
Governors of the University, at a dinner at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, at which the principal speakers were Sir 
A:thur Currie and Professor Dayton C. Miller, the 
Piesident of the American Physical Society, who is 
well-known for his remarkable experiments at Mount 
Wilson to detect the motion of the earth through zxther 
or through space. On Friday afternoon the members 
inspected a large number of experiments in progress in 
the Macdonald Physics Building, some of which may 
be mentioned as follows: Dr. L. V. King showed his 
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submarine sound generators, hot-wire anemometer and 
atomic model. Dr. H. T. Barnes explained with slides 
and moving pictures some of his recent interesting in- 
vestigations on ice. The apparatus used by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford during his discoveries at McGill were ar- 
ranged and explained by Dr. E. S. Bieler, who also 
showed his own experiments on the Hall effect. Dr. D. 
A. Keyes, with Mr. E. E. Watson and Mr. F. R. Terroux, 
exhibited in tubes filled with argon, helium, and other 
gases. Professor H. E. Reilley showed his sound ab- 
sorption experiments and his work on the standard 
cells, a continuation of the work undertaken previously 
by Dr. A. N. Shaw. Hygrometry and the conductivity 
of hygroscopic films were explained by Dr. Shaw and 
Miss Patton, while Dr. J.S. Foster, with his co-operators, 
Miss Chalk, Mr. Hachey and Mr. Rowles, explained the 
apparatus for the investigation of the Stark effect which 
is throwing so much light on the construction of the 
atom. Mr. H. T. Pye projected alpha particles on a 
screen with his modification of the Wilson-Shimizu 
alpha ray apparatus, where the motion of single atoms is 
exhibited by the condensation of drops of water on the 
ions produced along their tracks. Dr. Emmons, of the 
Department of Physiology, showed a modification of 
Young's eriometer and explained its use for the deter- 
mination of the radii of blood corpuscles. By the use 
of this instrument, he has proved that, in the case of: 
pernicious anaemia, there is an enlargement of the blood 
corpuscles running up to fifty per cent. The eriometer 
is thus a useful and practical detector of this disease. 
Professor Brown showed the Hele-Shaw stream-line 
apparatus, which illustrates the properties of diamag- 
netic and paramagnetic substances. This summary 
indicates some of the research work which is in progress 
in the Physics Building. 

The annual lectures given to children at Christmas 
time proved a great success and were well attended by 
an enthusiastic audience of young people. The lectures 
were given by Dr. Barnes on “‘Colour Photography’’; 
by Dr. Eve, ““Things that Spin’’; by Dr. Foster, ““What 
are the Stars made of?”’ and by Professor Leslie Thomson, 
‘Some Hows and Whys of Ships.”’ 

A series of ten lectures on the Story of Science has 
been well attended. Professor Stanley, who has recently 
joined the Department of Classics, gave an account of 
the science of the Greeks and the Romans. Professor 
Waugh followed with the story of science in the Dark 
and Middle Ages. Professor Gillson dealt with the 
birth of the discovery of Dynamics and Gravitation in 
the days of Galilei and Newton, while Dr. Bieler gave 
an account of the early discoverers of electricity, such 
as Volts, Oersted, Ampere. The discovery of the principle 
of the Conservation of Energy by Kelvin Helmholtz, 
Joule and Mayer was described by Dr. Eve. Following 
that, the development of each branch of science up to 
recent times was explained by other members of the staff. 
In connection with this course, it is interesting to notice 
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that both the philosophy of science and the history of 
science are attracting a great deal of attention at the 
present time. In fact, in some Universities it is now 
possible to obtain a Ph.D. degree with a thesis on the 
history of science. 

The Departmental Library, which began with the 
library of Dr. Barnes, has increased in a most satis- 
factory manner. It is now a self-contained Physics 
library with all the leading periodicals on Physics, 
practically all the important textbooks on Physics, and 
a fair number of works on Astronomy. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Ly Orro Maass was honoured recently by an 1n- 
vitation to lecture before the Graduate School in 
the Stirling Laboratory, Yale University. Dr. Maass 
also gave an address to the Connecticut Valley Section of 
the American Chemical Society at Hartford, his subject 
being: ‘‘The Preparation and Properties of Pure Hydro- 
gen Peroxide.’ 

Dr. Harold Hibbert, Professor of Industrial and 
Cellulose Chemistry in the Department of Chemistry, 
was the guest of honour at the luncheon of the Pulp and 
Paper Association on the 28th January, when he spoke 
on ‘’The Possibilities of Technical Research in Cellulose. § 
Dr. Ruttan, Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, also spoke on the necessity of fundamental 
research and the advantage of mingling a certain amount 
of technical research with the academic investigations 
in universities. 

Dr. Maass and Dr. Mennie have a very important 
paper in the current number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London, the subject being: “The Aberrations 
from the Ideal Gas Laws in Systems of One and Two 
Components.’ This paper was published without any 
condensation by the editors, quite an unusual compli- 
ment to the authors. 


EXTENSION WORK 


oh, Exrenston Department has had a busy session 
not only on the academic but also on the more 
general side of its activities. 

Lyceum courses are being given at Cowansville and 
Shawinigan Falls with the help of local committees 
headed by Mr. C. S. Douglas, Principal, Cowansville 
High School, and Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, Principal, 
Shawinigan Technical Institute. These courses have 
consisted of the following lectures: 

“Evolution,’’ Professor Carrie M. Derick; 

‘‘The Family Wage,” Dr. John P. Day. 


“Wastefulness in National Expenditure,’’ Dr. John 
P. Day. 
“The Bible as Literature,’’ Dr. Cyrus Macmillan. 


>) 


March 
“Canadian Political Literature,” Dr. Cyrus Mac- 
millan. 

“<The Way of All Flesh’ and Samuel Butler,’’ Pro- 
fessor Carleton Stanley. 

“Grumps and Glands, the Postal System of the 
Human Body,”’ Prof. J. C. Simpson. 


“Art and Modern Life,’’ Professor Ramsay Traquair. 
‘Music and Education,”’ Dr. H. C. Perrin. 


Through the kindness of Mr. James B. Allan, we 
have had the pleasure of a series of three lectures by 
Dr. Gilbert Bagnani, a brilliant young Italian arch- 
ecologist. Dr. Bagnani’s lectures dealt with many 
phases of Roman life, with Roman art and architecture, 
with religion and public life. He told how from the 
existing remains, the results of examinations and ex- 
cavations, and the study of Latin Literature, archxolog- 
ists have been able to reconstruct for use the Rome of the 
past. 

We have also had lectures from Dr. Vladimir Ulehla, 
a professor of the University of Prague, Czecho Slovakia, 
who visited McGill primarily to carry out some fe~ 
searches in the Department of Botany; and, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Council of Education and the 
McGill Canadian Club, an address by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey was arranged. 

The School for Social Workers is conducting its usual 
series of addresses, the programme this year containing 
lectures by Miss Mary E. McDowell, Commissioner, 
Department of Public Welfare, Chicago; Dr. Allan 
Hoben, President, Kalamazoo College, Michigan; Dr. 
Augusta Bronner, Director, Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston; Professor Percy E. Nobbs, Department of 
Architecture, McGill University. 


A useful series of lectures on Town Planning was 
given under the auspices of the Faculty of Applied 
Science by members of our own staff, by Mr. Alfred 
Buckley, Mr. Noulan Cauchon, of Ottawa; The Hon. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia; Mr. Frederick 
Wright, Mr. J. M. Kitchen. The addresses constituted 
a very complete survey of the subject and will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form during a forthcoming town 
planning campaign. Prof. P. E. Nobbs was primarily 
responsible for the arrangement of this course. 

Four lectures are being given, following the practice 
adopted during the last few years, by the Department of 
History. The following is the list of subjects: 

“Sport in the Middle Ages” and ‘“Travel in the 
Middle Ages,’’ by Professor W. T. Waugh. 

“Travel in the Seventeenth Century,’ by Professor 
E. R. Adair. (Two lectures). 


Finally, the Extension Department assumed the 
responsibility for conducting during the winter the work 
of the National Council of Education in connection with 
the forthcoming National Conference on Education, 
to be held in Montreal, April 5th to 9th. The programme 
of this Conference is printed elsewhere. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


T= DEPARTMENT or Botany has its home on the 

first floor of the new Biological Building, now 
completing its third year of occupancy. In addition to 
the space in this building, there is a splendid range of 
greenhouses, having ample room for the demonstration 
collections of tropical and unusual plants, and for 
growing material for the classes. . 


Something more than 300 students receive instruc- 
tion, including the class in premedical biology, one in 
introductory general botany for Arts students, and one 
in General Physiology, for first year Medical students 
and advanced Arts students in Botany. The large 
General Laboratory is now being used to its capacity 
at the present. Our graduates will be interested in 
knowing that this laboratory has been repeatedly com- 


mented upon in most favorable terms by botanists from 
abroad. 


In addition to the teaching, which in the second 
semester is quite heavy, there is a good deal of research 
work being done. This includes studies of sexual re- 
production in the alga, of the mechanism of secretion 
Professor Lloyd), of the effect of ultra-violet light on 
one of the lower forms (Spirogyra) (Mr. R. D. Gibbs), 
on the origin of vacuoles, and on permeability (Professor 
Scarth.) Last fall Professor Lloyd succeeded in pro- 
ducing a motion picture, taken through the microscope, 
showing certain physiological details characteristic of 
the sexual process in Spirogyra, a simple plant, and one 
showing the feeding habits of a simple animal organism, 
Vampyrella. The former was made to demonstrate the 
activity of structures known as contractile vacuoles 
responsible for the reduction in size of the gametes 
(sex cells); the latter to show the behaviour of the plant 
when attacked by Vampyrella, throwing light on 
certain properties of the protoplasm both of the plant 
fed upon and of the animal. These films have been very 
well received. They were shown at the recent joint 
meeting of the American Society of Plant Physiologists 
and the Physiological Section of the Botanical Society 
of America, at Kansas City. Invitations were received 
to show the films at the Medical School, Washington 
University, St. Louis, at the University of Chicago and 
at the University of Toronto. Professor Lloyd has 
accepted an invitation also to visit the University of 
Illinois, where, under the auspices of the Department of 
Botany, two days will be spent in lecturing and in lec- 
tures and conferences, and where the motion pictures will 
be shown. He will also lecture during March before 
the Royal Canadian Institute at Toronto. 


The class in Genetics, under Professor Derick, shows 
an unusual degree of interest in the subject. The num- 
ber of students taking this course has steadily increased 
during the past few years. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT PROBLEMS INVOLVING 
PHYSICS COLLECTED RECENTLY IN THE 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FOR THE. 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

u 1s of interest to record that a local committee has 

just completed a report giving information about a 
large number of problems involving applications of 
Physics (pure and applied.) The Associate Committee 
for Physics and Engineering Physics of the National 
Research Council (Chairman, Dr. J. C. McLennan, 
F.R.S.), has been obtaining information about physical 
problems by means of divisional committees throughout 
Canada. In the Quebec division (under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. A. Norman Shaw), a number of representative 
Physicists, Engineers, and others interested in physical 
problems were invited to assist in the preparation of a 
local report. At the organization meeting held -on 
December 15th, rg25, it was unanimously decided to 
constitute those present into a voluntary local com- 
mittee, to appoint sub-committees for covering the 
various fields, and to increase their membership. Fifty- 
nine of these have acted on sub-committees which 
covered the fields, as follows: 
General Chairman of local committee, Dr. A. Norman 

Shaw. 
Secretary of local committee, Dr. D. A. Kevs. 


Problems involving Physics arising in the fields of: 


SUB-CHAIRMAN 
Ep URE PEVSICS 4 kes Dr. A. S. Eve, FR.S. 
2. Electrical Engineering, 
including Radio........J. L. Clarke, Esq. 
3. Mechanical Engineering Prof. C. M. McKergow. 
4. Civil Engineering... ... Dean H. M. MacKay. 
5. Mining Engineering....Dr. J. B. Porter. 
6. Metallurgical Engineer- 


ME iter an 23 eo ee 
7. Medicine and Surgery. ..Dr. J. C. Meakins. 
 merentew iad? 2 kil W. Knyoch, Esq. 

So) Aerecuieare. 6 IS Prof. W. C. Quayle. 


10. Physical Chemistry..... Prof. L. Bourgoin. 


11. Miscellaneous Problems .Col. Wilfrid Bovey. 


Together with eleven sub-reports from’ these com- 
mittees were included special reports or letters from Dr. 
H. T. Barnes, F.R.S. Con Ice problems), Dr. L. V. King, 
F.R.S. (on Aids to Navigation), H: O. Keay, Esq., and 
from the Chairman and the Secretary. 

Information about one hundred and seventeen prob- 
lems has been collected, for a number of which applica- 
tions have been made to the National Research Council 
for either financial aid or assistance in the form of 
Fellowships, Studentships or Bursaries. 

The interesting material of this report will be avail- 
able at a later date. 
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THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


OR the first time in its history, on February 26th 

and 27th the American Physical Society held a 

meeting, its 137th, at McGill University, joined 
also by the Optical Society of America. There were 
present many of the leading physicists of America and 
Canada from different universities and from the great 
research laboratories of the General Electric, Bell Tele- 
phone, Eastman Kodak and kindred companies. There 
were about fifty papers presented and discussed, many of 
them dealing with spectral lines and the structure of the 
atom which now absorbs the attention of a great body 
of scientific men. This subject is not yet prolific of 
practical results, but it is essential to the prosecution of 
science in the kaleidoscopic movement now developing 
so rapidly, which will react and is reacting on our philo- 
sophic thought no less than on industrial progress. 


The American Physical Society binds together in a 
close corporation the professors of universities to whom 
we tust still turn for the more fundamental ideas, and 
the physicists of the research laboratories who in turn 
are linked up closely with the processes of manufacture 
and development. This dual relation is beneficial to 
both parties. 


The Chancellor, Principal and Governors invited the 
members of both societies to a banquet at the Mount 
Royal Hotel and those who were present will carry a 
lasting memory of the magnificent round table with a 
hundred guests treated with a fine old-world hospitality 
remarkable for mingled splendour and restraint. The 
Chancellor, Mr. Beatty, was in the chair, and the 
Principal gave a cordial welcome. The toast of the guests 
was proposed by Dr. Eve, who compared a physicist to 
one for ever unravelling a tangled skein, and as soon as 
the thread was clear he passed it behind him to be woven 
into the warp and woof of life, and devoted himself to 
the next intricate knot. The toast was seconded by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, who spoke of friendly in- 
ternational relations between Canada and the United 
States. In reply, the President of the American Physical 
Society pointed out that in Science international bound- 
aries did not exist, and that in the Society Canada had 
also shared in honours, appointments and contributions 
with those below the political boundary line. 


The other great event of the meeting was an address 
on the second day, Saturday, 28th February, given by 
Dr. D. C. Miller, President, in the Macdonald Physics 


Building. He explained step by step the origin of the 
theory of relativity. In the first place, as far back as 1881, 
Dr. Michelson, who had just invented the interferometer, 
tried to detect the motion of the earth through ether, 
due to its annual voyage round the sun. Thinking that 
he was looking for a large, or first-order effect, he failed; 
but, on recognizing that he was really looking for a 
minute, or second-order effect, he repeated the experi- 
ment for a few hours on three days.and reported that the 
earth's motion round the sun was not observed. There was 
a rather hasty conclusion that the earth’s translatory_ 
motion with the sun through the ether was impossible 
of detection. Then followed the Fitzgerald-Lorentz 
theory of the shortening of length in the case of high 
velocity through space. In rg05 Einstein extended this 
idea into a great principle involving the shortening of 
time and the lengthening of space, with a constant 
velocity of light, and the impossibility of detecting the 
motion of any body with which the observer travelled 
at constant velocity. Ata later date he extended his own 
theory to all cases of motion, involving an extension of 
Newton’s law of gravitation, upon a geometric basis, 
and forecasting three great tests of his theory all of 
which appear to be now verified. 


Professor Miller in his address pointed out the shock 
which he experienced at finding so mighty a structure 
reared on so humble a foundation, so that he resolved 
to make a searching series of experiments on Mount 
Wilson. This has now been done, and his results appear 
to be highly disconcerting to the original theory of 
relativity, if not to all theories of that type. He actu- 
ally found a definite motion of 10 kilometres a second 
through space, indicating a motion of 300 or more 
kilometres a second towards the constellation Draco not 
far from the north pole of the ecliptic of our solar system. 


Hence we have strong reasons both for accepting and 


for rejecting the theory of relativity. But there is a 
difference, for one absolutely conclusive experiment, 
fully verified and repeated, is sufficient to overthrow a _ 
theory if it is in opposition to that theory. Hence once 
again Physics is in a remarkable position with the 
prospects of many years of experiment and of conjecture 
in order to solve this most baffling and interesting prob- 
lem. i 


The whole meeting was full of interest, and our 
visitors were grateful to McGill for an enthusiastic and 
kindly reception. 
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DOCTOR SHEPHERD'S PORTRAIT 


ry SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Fepruary 13TH, in the 
Assembly Hall of the Medical Building, a portrait 
of Dr. Shepherd was presented to the Medical Faculty 
and the University. 


The function was made the occasion of a tea to which 
were invited the Governors of the University, members 
of the Board of Management of the Montreal General 
Hospital, members of the Medical Faculty, former 
pupils, assistants and admirers of the honoured guest. 


Dr. H. S. Birkett, Chairman of the Presentation Com- 
mittee and formerly Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy 
under Dr. Shepherd, said: ‘‘We have come together to 
honour one who has freely given his talents and his ser- 
vice to the considerable advancement of this University 
and to the Medical Faculty in particular. I have been 
privileged to know Dr. Shepherd as an eminent surgeon 
and teacher, and as a wise counsellor and friend for more 
than forty years, ten of which I, with Dr. Finley and 
others, spent in the Department of Anatomy; a training 
which has proved invaluable in after practice to all who 
were so fortunate as to receive it.”’ 


Dr. Fred. G. Finley, in releasing the Union Jack 
which veiled the portrait, described the latter as ‘‘a 
tribute of affection and regard universally felt for an old 
teacher, professor and friend. Few had brought greater 
distinction to McGill and have acquired greater emin- 
ence than had Dr. Shepherd as Anatomist, Surgeon, 
Dermatologist and Teacher. His powers had been 
recognized by such conservative bodies as the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of England and of Edinburgh, and 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Harvard, who had 
conferred upon him the highest Academic honours.”’ 

Accepting the portrait on behalf of the University, 


Dr. C.-F. Martin, Dean of the Medical Faculty, reminded 
the audience that the new Medical Building had been 
erected during Dr. Shepherd’s term of office as Dean, 
and graven in stone on the front part of the building is the 
portrait of Dr. Shepherd as well as that of Lord Strath- 
cona, the donor of the edifice. In concluding his re- 
marks, Dr. Martin said: ““The portrait presented today 
will bear everlasting testimony of what a great and grand 
gentleman Dr. Shepherd always was.”’ 


Dr. Shepherd received an ovation upon rising to 
tender his acknowledgement of the honour conferred 
upon him. In strong voice and with his usual vigour 
be belied his seventy-five years as he proceeded to review 
his connection with the Medical School and the General 
Hospital. He sketched the development of these two 
institutions during the period of more than half a century 
in which he had been intimately connected with them. 
Fifty-six years ago he had entered as a student. At the 
age of 23 he had accepted his first post at McGill, that 
of Demonstrator of Anatomy, then the only demon- 
strator in that faculty. He regretted that students of the 
present day graduated at such an advanced age, compared 
to the student of his time, since he considers that the 
most active formation period of a man’s cafeer is between 
the ages of 25 and 35, after which some of his initiative 
had been lost. His idea of training is not to turn out 
men fully equipped, but ‘“‘trained to observe and in- 
vestigate.” 


The portrait was painted by Miss G. DesClayes at the 
request of Dr. Shepherd’s pupils, assistants and ad- 
mirers—over two hundred of whom responded to the 
Opportunity to join in the presentation. 


RE-UNION + October 6th to gth + 1926 
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Ruts Rorxs has just completed the student dietitian 
course at the Montreal General Hospital. 

Gwen Taytor, of Hull, was manageress of a summer 
hotel. She is now at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, as 
student dietitian. 

Evetyn Lresirt, "16, western representative of the 
Alumnz Society, was recently married to Dr. C. A. 
Ryan, Med. ’20. As Dr. and Mrs. Ryan will reside at 
Spring Hills Sanatorium, Northville, Mich., Mrs. 
Ryan is giving up her work as representative. Her resig- 
nation has been regretfully received and it is hoped that 
she will accept the thanks of the Alumnz for her services 
and their best wishes for her future happiness. 

Mrs. J. Hinson West (Rosarre WATERMAN, '15 ) and 
Dr. West are accomplishing a great deal among the 
aboriginal tribes about Parlakimedi, Ganjam District, 
India. Mrs. West has also been contributing to the 
publication of the Christian Literature Society. Dr. and 
Mrs. West expect to leave India on furlough next April, 
and will probably be in Montreal in the fall of 1927. 

Ex SMitH, '05, is at present in Montreal and expects 
to remain in the city until the Spring. 

Evie Grimes, 11, who has spent the past year study- 
ing at the Sorbonne and has now resumed her duties at 
Elmira College, New York, was appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of the French Society for the State of New York ata 
meeting held in Buffalo, at which she spoke on her 
studies abroad. 

BHA. “25 


Ciara Farret, of Kingston, is student dietitian at 
the Presbyterian Hosptial, New York. 

Jean McCrimmon, of St. Thomas, has taken a positicn 
in the Dairy Department at Sick Children’s Hospital, 
Toronto. | | 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 

Te RECENT entrance of the Alumna Association of 

Dalhousie University into the Federation gives the 
latter its twenty-fourth branch. It is hoped that a very 
large number of these branches will be represented at the 
Triennial meeting to be held in Montreal at the end of 
August. Attention is called to the fact that this is the 
Triennial, not a financial meeting of the Federation, as 
an unfortunate typographical error had it in the last 
number of the News. 

The International meeting is being held this year in 
Amsterdam July 27th to 31st. Members returning from 


(om) 


this great gathering will be very welcome at our own 
meeting, and for those landing at Montreal or Quebec 
the meeting place should be convenient. 

An interesting event nearer at hand is the concert by 
the Hart House Quartette, under the auspices of the 
Alumnz Association, partly for the benefit of the Federa- 
tion and its scholarship fund. 

The problem of finance is always with us. We have 
not yet begun to carry our part of the International 
Fellowship scheme, and the Crosby Hall fund is still 
gaping for contributions. To stimulate interest in the 
Crosby Hall idea, a brief historical statement has been 
prepared for circulation throughout the clubs. 


I.0.D.E. LECTURES 
po W.T. Wauau, Chairman of the Department 
of History of McGill University, leaves early in 
April for a trip through the Canadian West to be made 
under the auspices of the Imperial Order of the Daughters 
of the Empire. He will visit many cities and will deliver 
a series of interesting addresses on the events of European 
and North American history, which culminated in the 

passing of Canada to the British Crown. 

Professors Waugh’s addresses will be accompanied 
by a number of slides illustrating the life and death of 
Wolfe, the life of the people of the Province of Quebec 
and also by a famous film ‘‘Wolfe and Montcalm.’’ This 
film is based on the historical work of Professor G. M. 
Wrong and was prepared under the supervision of Col- 
onel William Wood, F.R.S.C., the well known authority 
on the history of Quebec. No care or expense was spared 
in making this film as perfect as possible, and it is not 
likely that any more faithful representation of the events 
portrayed could be produced. 

Another film, entitled ‘‘Life in Rural Quebec,”’ will 
also be used together with a special set of slides illus- 
trating the legends of the St. Lawrence. 

The Graduate Society has received from the Uni- 
versity authorities a request that McGill graduates will, 
so far as possible, co-operate with the local Chapters of 
the I.0.D.E. who have been so kind in arranging for 
Professor Waugh’s visit and who are responsible for all 
Professor Waugh’s itinerary is as follows: April 18th, 
Winnipeg; then Medicine Hat, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Calgary, Revelstoke, Kamloops, Vancouver, Nanaimo, 
Victoria by Mav ist. Then Vancouver, Calgary, Red 
Deer, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Swift Current, Souris, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Gladstone, and Fort William, May 27th. 
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OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 
[= 37TH ANNUAL MeeETING of the Ottawa Valley 
Graduates’ Society of McGill Universitywas held 
in the Chateau Laurier at 8.30 p.m. on January rgth. 
The President, Dr. J. T. Basken, presided. The report 
of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Robert C. Berry, Science 
1913, was first presented, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY SECRETARY- 
TREASURER. 

On behalf of your executive committee, I have the 
pleasure to submit the following report of the activities 
of the Society for the year ending December 31st, 1925. 

The past year has been a very active one, and which 
we hope has covered the various desires of our members. 
Your executive has held several meeting during the year. 
It formulated the motion that you passed at the last 
annual meeting concerning the desirability of construct- 
ing a new Geological Building and received a reply from 
the Board of Governors stating that this would be done 
as soon as the necessary funds were available. 

Early in the year it was decided that the Society 
might enhance its usefulness by offering its services in 
an advisory character to prospective students to McGill 
University. Dr. J. A. Nicholson, Registrar of McGill, 
came and discussed ways and means of carrying out this 
policy, with which he said the University was in full 
approval. Accordingly a Students’ Secretary was ap- 
pointed, viz., Mr. H. A. Aylen. He was empowered to 
appoint Honorary Advisers throughout the Ottawa 
Valley. The scheme has been an outstanding success, 
chiefly owing to the tireless efforts of Mr. Aylen. Stu- 
dents have men of prominence to advise them in their 
chosen profession in the various localities of the Ottawa 
Valley. The remaining six Lyceum lectures were held 
during the winter in the Chateau Laurier. They were 
very well attended. It was decided by McGill that two 
free lectures would be given by prominent members of 
the McGill Staff in 1926. We arranged that these should 
take the form of Luncheons, the first to be held on Jan- 
uary 28th, at which the speaker will be Dr. W. W. Chip- 
man, and the second to be held on February 23rd, at 
which the speaker will be Dr. Stephen Leacock. 

The annual University dance was held at the Chateau 
Laurier on February 20th, thanks to the efforts of Mr. 
J. B. McRae and Dr. J. T. Basken. 
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Our Annual Dinner-Dance took place at the Chateau 
Laurier on April 16th, at which we had as our guest the 
Principal, Sir Arthur Currie. A bridge party was held 
on November 2nd. It is proposed to hold several bridge 
parties the present year. Mr. H. F. Lambert gave us an 
illustrated address in the Victoria Museum on December 
8th, on the ‘‘Ascent of Mount Logan,”’ before a capacity 
audience. 


The number of matriculants from the Ottawa Valley 
who tried the McGill matriculation examinations in 
Ottawa last June and September showed a considerable 
increase, notwithstanding the fact that the Ontario 
Matriculation Examinations are accepted by McGill. 


The P. S. Ross Scholarship was won by John C. 
Gamble and the Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society's 
Exhibition was won by George A. McCormick. 


Letters of condolence were sent to Senator G. V. 
White, Mr. J. N. McLaren, and the relatives of late Dr. 
D. B. Dowling. 


The membership showed an increase over the previous 
year. Receipts amounted to $569.20 and expenditures 
to $367.00; leaving a satisfactory balance of $202.20, 
out of which has to. be paid our scholarship of $75.00. 

The report of the Representative to the Graduate 
Council, Dr. H. Beaumont Small, was then read as 
follows: 


Mr. PresIDENT: 


I beg to report that I had the honour to represent 
this society at the Annual Meeting of the McGill 
Graduate Society in Montreal, on the evening of 
October 13th, 1925. 

There was a good attendance of Montreal mem- 
bers, but only one other representative of outside 
societies was present, the Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
of the Bedford District Graduates’ Society, of the 
Eastern Townships. 

I conveyed to the meeting the good wishes of the 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society—detailed our 
many activities during the past year—and expressed 
our appreciation of the assistance from the Uni- 
versity in the excellent course of lectures by its 
professors, also for the presence and the address of ~ 
the Principal, Sir Arthur Currie, at our annual 
dinner. The question of the annual fees and a more 
favourable division for our society was presented, 
but it was explained that this was a matter for 
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their Executive Committee and was refused to that 
body. I would urge our Secretary to communicate 
directly with their committee. 


It is not necessary to enter into the details of the 
meeting. There was nothing of particular im- 
portance to our society. A full account has already 

. appeared in the December number of the McGill 
News. Only two of the reports were discussed to 
any extent, that of the ‘‘Sports Committee’’ and 
that of ‘‘The Graduates’ Endowment Fund.” 
This latter is a matter which should receive some 
attention from our Society. I suggest that the 
incoming Council gather information in regard to 
it and, if thought advisable, we should do some- 
thing to contribute to its success. 

In regard to this year’s programme, I also saw 
Col. Bovey, the Principal's Secretary, and Professor 
Martin, and met from both the same cordial desire 
to assist us in every way. That has always been 
shown by the University. Our Secretary, Mr. 
Berry, had already been in correspondence and all 
details were quickly decided upon, to the satistac- 
tion of all. 

As the result of my experience as your fepresenta- 
tive to this meeting, one or two matters have been 
made very evident. 

First—I am satisfied that the proper Representa- 
tive for our Society would be our Secretary. He 1s 
familiar with all the details of our work; the 
scholarships, the examinations, and our various 
relations with the University, and can present our 
wishes much more satisfactorily than any other 
member. With this in view, I would propose that 
the Secretary of this Society shall be its Representative 
at the meetings of the McGill Graduates’ Society at 
Montreal and that the expense incurred shall be borne by 
our Society. 

I would also wish to add that in my opinion the 
present methods of the Graduates’ Societies are not 
at all satisfactory. What would appear to be much 
more desirable would be a Graduates’ Council— 
comprising four or five delegates or representatives 
from each of the Graduate Societies—who would 
meet annually with representatives of the Govern- 
ors of the University and have an informal dis- 
cussion on matters pertaining to the welfare of 
McGill. This subject, however, is not yet a 
question for discussion, but is presented in order 
that members may give it some thought, as it is 
certain to arise in the near future. 

The reports of the Deputy Examiner and Students’ 
Secretary then followed, the former read by Miss E. 
Arma Smillie, M.A., and the latter by the Students’ 

Secretary, Mr. H. A. Aylen. 


() 
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REPORT OF THE STUDENTS’ SECRETARY. 


The work of the Students’ Secretary being of recent 
creation, is still’ in its experimental stage. As a begin- 
ning, your Secretary has organized a ‘Students’ Bureau” 
at room 953 Queen Street, Ottawa, and the work is 
carried on from that address. Representatives, called 
“Student Advisers’’ (for want of a better name), have 
been appointed in the various towns of the Ottawa 
Velley. The following is a list of appointments to 
date: Renfrew—Dr. A. S. Wade; Pembroke—Hon. G. 
V. White; Arnprior—Rev. H. W. Cliff, Dr. W. B. 
McNaughton; Maniwaki—Dr. E. A. Mulligan; Smiths 
Falls—Dr. H. A. Whitcombe; Vankleek Hill—Dr. D. 
C. McIntyre and Dr. Donald J. McIntosh; Hawkesbury— 
Dr. T. W. Smith; Buckingham—Dr. W. A. Cumming 
and Mr. T. F. Kenny; Iroquois Falls; Frank Mitchell; 
Aylmer—Dr. H. B. Church and F. E. Lathe; Hailey- 
bury—Dr. C. W. Haenschel; Timmins—Dr. R. B. 
Taylor; Cobalt—Arthur A. Cole; North Bay—S. B. 
Clement; Shawville—Dr. C. W. Powles; Almonte—Dr. 
J. F. Dunn; Perth—Dr. W. A. Meighen; Carleton 
Place—Dr. Duncan H. MclIntosh; Ottawa—K. M. 
Cameron, Grodon Gale, Dr. Clarence Brown and Mrs. 
J. E. Craig. A circular is sent from time to time to the 
Advisers informing them of events taking place in Ot- 
tawa. 


Numerous requests for information regarding the 
University courses, scholarships, examinations, costs, 
etc., have been dealt with and some 1,000 cards have 
been sent to high school pupils during the year. 


The following motions were then put: 


Moved by Mr. G. Gordon Gale and carried. ‘That 
the Society again offer an exhibition of $75.00 to the 
student who comes second highest at the McGill 
matriculation examination next June and attends McGill 
University at the sessions of 1926-27 and is a resident of 
the Ottawa Valley.” 


Moved and carried by Dr. W. Bell and carried. ““That 
a vote of thanks be given to our Honorary President. 
Dr. P. D. Ross, in appreciation of his continued efforts 
to promote the interests of his Alma Mater.” 

Moved by Mr. Jasper Nicholls and carried. ““The 
members of the Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of 
McGill University wish to tender an expression of thanks 
to the Press of Ottawa for the courtesy which it has 
shown towards the various undertakings of the Society, 
and the able manner in which they have been published.” 

Moved by George C. Wright and carried. ‘The 
members of the Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of 
McGill University desire to express their approval of 
the policies of the Board of Governors of McGill Uni- 
versity which have been so ably carried out by our 
Principal, Sir Arthur W. Currie, during the past year, 
and hope that the time is very near when McGill will 


possess ample Dormitories, a Gymnasium, and a new | 


Geological Building.”’ 


. 
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Dr. Basken then commended the work of the Society 
for the year, and spoke of how efficiently the Secretaries 
had carried it out and made the presidency possible for 
busy men. 

Mr. K. M. Cameron then reported for the Nomina- 
ting Committee and the officers for 1916-27 were elected, 
as follows: 

Orricers oF THE Orrawa VALLEY GrapuatTes’ SocIETY 
or McGitt Unrversity For 1926. 
Honorary President......... te PP. 1, oss, Buses. orci: 


1878; Dr. R. H. W. Powell, © 


Med. 1876. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents... .Judge P. B. Mignault, LL.D., 
Law 1878; Dr. H. M. Ami, 
M.A., F.R.S.C., Arts 1882. 


Piesimee eR, OCS Fiinic. BSc: D1.S., 
Sci. 1897. 
First Vice-President......... G. Gordon Dale, M.Sc., Sci. 
1903. 
Second Vice-President....... Dr. R. H. Ells, Med. 1903. 
Third Vice-President........K. M. Cameron, M.Sc. Sci. 
1902. 


Honorary Secretary-Treasurer..R. C. Berry, B.Sc., Sci. 1913. 


.Miss E. A. Smillie, B.A., 
M.A. cAtts. ag00; H. “A: 
Aylen, B.Sc., Arts 1919; J. 
E. Daubney, Sci. 1910. 
ET ae ee Orn ype nae E. B. Jost, B.Sc., Sci. 1905; 
Miss Jean I. Matheson, B.A., 
Atts ago7; Deo fc, Wa, 
Mohr, Med. 1905. 
Representatives sto Graduates’ 
ECE Sed «nel. wena ane Dr. J. T. Basken, Med. 1895; 
Mrs. J. E. Craig, B.A., Arts 
1900; R. de B. Corriveau, 
B.Sc., Sci. 1900. 
Mr. Finnie then took charge and called on Dr. 


Associate Secretary......... 


Martin, who needed no introduction to a McGill 


audience. 

Dr. Martin had just returned from California, where 
Canadians and McGill Graduates seem to have lost none 
of their loyalty for their country and their University. 
He commended the Students’ Secretary’s report. While 
the work of the Graduates’ Society at times seemed to 
savour too much of begging, Dr. Martin supported it 
vigorously and explained that its real and main object 
was to create a desire in the heart of every graduate to 
participate in the work of the University wherever he 
or she might be. He also touched on various activities 
of the University, such as the New Nursery School and 
the new experimental field of Industrial Hygiene, and 
showed some interesting studies of new and proposed 
McGill extensions such as the Faculty Club, Macdonald 
College, the Engineering Building, the Arts Building, 
ete, 


Dr. Argue (Med. ’96) moved and Dr. P. D. Ross 
seconded the vote of thanks. 

On January 28th the Society and the Professional 
Institute of the Civil Service was addressed by Dr. W. 
W. Chipman, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynzcology, 
McGill University, at a luncheon given under the auspices 
of these two societies. Dr. Chipman’s address was 
called ‘‘New Lamps for Old.’’ 

New lamps, according to the speaker, referred to new 
ideals, new friends, and new thoughts that took the 
place of the old and the change was, of course, inevit- 
able. 

Speaking of old lamps, feeling reference was made to 
the definite ideals and distinct traditions of our Canadian 
forbears of British and French origin who were frugal 
and industrious, had a high appreciation of spiritual 
and intellectual things and gave their descendants a fine 
physique, believing as they did in a sound mind in a 
healthy body. Doctor Chipman characterized the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott and Dickens as fine old lamps 
of literature that had never been replaced, and stressed 
the fact that our immediate ancestors had given us a 
knowledge of language and some regard for the humani- 
ties. In contrasting the old lamps to the new, the doctor 
said that we travelled far and fast in this industrial and 
commercial age; the god of the machine held sway and 
the present pace was compared to a maelstrom where 
there is a risk that we lose our head and feet. 

Quoting Dr. Shaw, speed, radio, love, health, enter- 
tainment complexes and money were mentioned as play- 
ing a leading part in present-day life, and quite skill- 
fully and adequately the doctor analyzed under their 
respective headings this somewhat wholesale indict- 
ment, admitting that the picture was perhaps over- 
drawn. 

Dr. Chipman paid a fine tribute to Canadian women, 
that is, the highest type, not those who ran their homes 
with a can opener. An optimistic note was struck with 
regard to Canada which was described as an enlightened 
commonwealth where advantages were great and difh- 
culties only geographical. The speaker also considered 
that true science was described as a world attempt to 
better conditions and the part played by preventive 
medicine was alluded to. Dr. Chipman also advocated 
in no uncertain manner the necessity of segregating the 
feeble-minded and those people with venereal disease as 
half of the ills that afflict humanity, he said, are directly 
traceable to these two sources. Dr. Chipman, in sum- 
ming up, implied that the best of the old lamps should 
be retained and their wicks kept trimmed, and that they 
should be supplanted by the best of the new lamps. 

Mr. Fred. Cook, president of the Professional In- 
stitute of the Civil Service, on behalf of those present, 
thanked Dr. Chipman for his splendid and inspiring 
address, and conveyed the regrets of the Governor- 
General, who was unable to be present owing to a 
previous engagement. 
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DR. J. T. BASKEN 


Past PresIpENT, Orrawa VALLEY GRADUATES SOCIETY 
or McGitt UNIVERSITY 


Under the presidency of Dr. Basken, the Ottawa 
Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill University en- 
larged its usefulness in a large degree. Dr. Basken 
graduated from McGill in 1895. He has practised medi- 
cine in Ottawa since 1900. He is a member of the Medical 
Chirurgical Society, and also a member of the Staff of 
the Ottawa Civic Hospital. 





O. S. FINNIE 
New President, Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Soctety 


SWALD STERLING FINNIE, B.Sc., M.E.L-C., 

D.L.S., Director of the North West Territories 
and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior, has been 
elected President of the Ottawa Valley Graduates’ 
Society of McGill University for 1926. Mr. Finnie, son 
of D. M. Finnie, late General Manager of the Bank of 
Ottawa, was educated in the Arnprior Schools and 
graduated from Science in McGill in 1897. He spent 
many years in the Yukon and moved to Ottawa as In- 
specting Engineer for the Department of the Interior. 
He was appointed to his present position in 1920. Mr. 
Finnie has been a very active member of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada and Chairman of the Ottawa branch 
in 1923. He has always been actively connected with 
the Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society, has filled many 
of its offices, and was Secretary for the Branch during the 
McGill Centennial Endowment Fund. 


VICTORIA BRANCH 
ik Dr. W. Leste Cray has been elected Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Synod of British Columbia 
(continuing church). Dr. Clay is receiving congratula- 
tions on the birth of his first grandchild. 
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Prof. F. C. C. Wood, Arts ‘10, of the British Columbia 
University, gave a lecture in Victoria under the Univer- 
sity Extension course. This lecture was well attended 
and very interesting. 

Harold E. Whyte, Sci. ’11, has been elected as one of 
the counsellors of the Association of Dominion $ur- 
veyors. 

Joseph B. Clearihue, Arts ‘11, senior member of the 
legal firm of Clearihue & Straith, has been giving a 
series of talks on Political Science which have been broad- 
casted over Radio Station CFCT at Victoria, B.C. 

Miss Jessie Gordon (past student) is teaching in the 
South Park School here, while her brother, D. M. 
Gordon, Arts ’12, is in the legal firm of Crease & Crease. 


Dr. David Hartin (I think he was Med. ''14 or ‘15), 
after graduating went into practice with his father, Dr. 
Gilbert Hartin (Med. ’96) at Nelson. A few years ago 
he left Nelson, B.C., and took a course in eye, ear and 
throat on the continent, and upon his return to this 
country he went to Spokane, Wash., U.S.A., where he 


iS now practising. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. Justin Murruy 


A’ tHE ANNUAL Banquet of the McGill University 

Alumni of Chicago, a very interesting address was 
delivered by J. P. Ball, Sci. '87, Civil Engineer of the 
South Park Commissioners. The subject was ‘The 
Lake Front Extension’’. Lantern slides were used to 
illustrate the development, beginning with some Chicago 
Historical Society views dating back to 1812, and leading 
up to the present time with 2rial surveys. 


Of the eleven hundred acres contemplated for parks 
and drives along the South Shore, two hundred and 
fifty have already been filled in, and some 509 acres have 
been prepared for filling. This work has been under 
construction during the last five years, and the report 
shows very good progress. 


At the conclusion of the lecture, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 


i. re .....,Dr. Norman Kerr 
First Vice-President............Mr.J. P. Ball 
Second Vice-President.......... Mr. E. Vinet 
Secretary and Treasurer......... Mr. E. Justin Murphy 
CRT oo ees wee Mr. Johnstone 
Mr. E. D. McMillan 
Miss Mabel Walbridge 


Mr. C. B. Magrath 
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H. H. Hemminea, Arts ‘14, was recently elected a 
member of the Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London, 
England. This will be his permanent address. 

Joun Sideenint Saxe, M.A., Arts '97, has been ap- 
pointed attorney for Columbia Ussedsaieie 

Epwarp Justin Murpny, Sc. '23, is now with the 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., in the Sales Depattnicet, 

James B. Mawops.ey, Sci. , has been promoted 
from Assistant Geologist to - Geologist in the 
Department of Mines at Ottawa. 

Hon. L. P. Farris, a former Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of New Brunswick, died on December gth at the 
home of his son, Dr. H. A. Farris, Med. ’o7, East St. 
John, N.B. 

H. P. Timmerman, former General Superintendent 
and Industrial Commissioner of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, who died in Montreal on December gth, was 
the father of Everett D. Timmerman, Sci. 21. 

Russert Yuiii, Sci. ‘15, has been promoted from 
Senior Assistant Engineer to District Hydraulic Engin- 
eer, St. Lawrence Deep Waterways Section, Department 
of Railways and Canals, Cornwall, Ont. 

Mayor G. H. Mancuester, Med. ’94, of the Cana- 
dian Army Medical Corps, has been awarded the Colonial 
Auxiliary Forces Officers’ Decoration and the Colonial 
Auxiliary Forces long service medal. 

In Christ Church, Aylmer, Que., in December, Rev. 
ArtHuR Rapmorg, Arts '23, was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the Church of England by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Farthing. He has been assigned to the parish of Camp- 
bell’s Bay, Que. 

Dr. Stpnry G. Batpwin, Arts 14, Med. "16, has been 
appointed part-time Physician at the Okanagan Agency 
of the Department of Indian Affairs in British Columbia. 

Lawrence Kitxam, Sci. '07, who~has~latterly~ been 
associated with the management of the Nova Scotia 
Tramways & Power Co., has returned to British Col- 
umbia, where he was once in practice as a Consulting 


_Engineer, to become Manager of the re-organized Whaler 


Pulp & Paper Company. 
James B. Woopyartrt, Sci. '07, has been promoted to 
the presidency of the Southern Canada Power Co. with 
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head office in Montreal, with which he has been con- 
nected in an official capacity since 1913. Mr. Woodyatt 
became first General Superintendent in 1913, its General 
Manager in 1916, and its Vice-President in 1920. He 
remains General Manager, and is also Managing Direc- 
tor of the Power Corporation of Canada and sits upon 
the Boards of the companies which it controls, among 
them the Ottawa and Hull Power, Ottawa River Power, 
Ottawa-Montreal Power and Canada Northern Power 
companies. He was born in Brantford, Ont., and began 
his electrical engineering experience with the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. at Hamilton, Ont. 


r : ¥ 


On December 20th the death occurred in Montreal 
of Barbara Lesley, aged six years, daughter of Rex. W. 
Hovey, Sci. "15, and Mrs. Hovey, of Iroquois Falls, Ont. 


Y x tg 


In Emmanuel Church, Montreal, of which he was for 
many years the Pastor, a stained glass window to the 
memory of Rev. Dr. Hucu Prpiey, Arts '76, was un- 
veiled on December 27th. It is the gift of the congre- 
gation, supplemented by contributions from different 
parts of the Dominion. 


A x rd 


BriGADIER-GENERAL F. §. Meicuen, C.M.G.., Arts 
‘89, has been elected Vice-President of the recently 
formed Canadian Legion of the British Service League. 


x y 7 


H. A. CuisHoum, past student, has left the Canadian 
Trade Commissioners’ service, in which he has latterly 
been stationed in India to join the foreign agencies 
department of the Sun Life Assurance Co. 


7 7 ry 


After a number of years in the service of the Motive 
Power Department of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Joun S. Hatt, Sci. '14, has returned to Montreal to join 
the organization of the Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Starting as a machinist in the Glen Yards at Montreal, 
this well known graduate became in succession night 
Locomotive Foreman for the C.P.R. at Sherbrooke, Shop 
Foreman at Farnham, night Foreman at London, Ont.; 
Locomotive Foreman at Havelock, Ont., and, until 
recently, Locomotive Foreman at North Bay, Ont. 
Leaving that place, he was presented with an illumin- 
ated address and travelling bag by the astaeii and em- 
ployees of the Sudbury division. 

EuceEne Z. Forsgy, Arts '25, has been chosen Rhodes 
Scholar for the Province of Quebec for the year 1925. 
He is well known as a student debator and is now con- 
tinuing his studies at McGill to the end of obtaining 
his Master's degree in Economics. His thesis has to do 
with coal mining conditions in Nova Scotia. Mr. 


Forsey took the gold medal and the highest honours at » 


graduation. He comes from Ottawa. 


() 
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After some years in connection with the Geological 
Survey at Ottawa, ALBERT O. Hayes, Ph.D., Sci. ‘08, 
has severed his connection with the Dominion Public 
Service to accept appointment to the position of Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Dr. Hayes has conducted important geological research 
in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and 
has also been employed by oil corporations in Alberta 
and South America. He comes from Granby, Que. 


y y ry 


Announcement is made of the appointment of Rev. 
A. D. M. MacKenziz, M.A., B.D., Arts ‘04, to be 
Principal of Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que., in suc- 
cession to Rev. Dr. T. Anson Haxpenny, Arts 05. 
He will undertake his new duties on July 1st. Mr. 
MacKenzie was born in Hartsville, P.E.I., in 1879, was 
educated in the Hartsville Public School, at the Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown, and at the Provincial 
Normal School. For three years he.taught school and 
then entered McGill, where he pursued a brilliant course 
winning a scholarship each year, among them the Mac- 
Kenzie Scholarship in Economics and Political Science. 
In his final year in Theology in the Montreal Presbyterian 
College he was Gold Medallist and won the David 
Morrice Fellowship for study abroad. At the conclusion 
of post-graduate work in Glasgow, he organized edu- 
cational work in Demarara ,British Guiana, under the 
direction of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, and in 
1gro returned to Canada to teach the matriculation 
classes in the Montreal Presbyterian College for two years. 
Entering pastoral work in 1g11, he has since been sta- 
tioned in succession at Moose Creek, Ont., St. Luke’s, 
Montreal, and St. John’s, Vancouver, B.C. 


“A 7 SA 


Dr. Wituram E. Cocxrretp, Arts 13, Sci. ‘14, has 
been promoted from Associate Geologist to Geologist in 
the Department of Mines at Ottawa. 


7 7 Y 


On New Year's Day the death occurred in Brantford, 
Ont., at the home of her son, Dr. Franxiin Hanna, 
Med. ’79, of Jane, widow of J. K. Hanna, of the County 
of Leeds, Ontario. She was also the mother of the late 
Dr. A. E. Hanna, M.P., Med. 85, of Perth, Ont., and 
had reached the advanced age of 92 years. 

Dr. M. J. Matonzy, Med. 97, of Eganville, Ont., 
is the sitting member for South Renfrew in the House of 
Commons, having carried that constituency at the 
last general elections in the Conservative interest, 
defeating Hon. Thomas A. Low, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in the Mackenzie King administration. 

Joun G. Saxe, Arts "97, who has been appointed 
Attorney for Columbia University, New York City, 
is a member of the law firm in that city of Worchester, 
Williams & Saxe, and a former State Senator. Mr. Saxe 


(7) 


ee 


March 


graduated from the Law School of Columbia in 1g00 and 
seven years later was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for Justice of the Municipal Court of New 
York City. He has published a treatise on the election 
laws of the State of New York, known as ‘‘Saxe’s Manual 
of Elections,’’-and he has served in a number of public 
capacities. In 1914, McGill conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, and in 1916 Middle- 
bury College made him an honorary Doctor of Laws. 


y A 5 


Grorce C. McDonatp, Arts ’04, has been elected 
Treasurer of the Montreal Board of Trade by acclamation. 


7 7 A 


Mrs. Kerr, wife of Dr. W. J. Kerr and mother of 
Mrs. Radley (Lorna Kerr, Arts '23), of Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., died in Montreal on January 18th. 


7 A Y 


Dr. C. SHertock McGuz, Med. '23, has returned 
to his home in Shelburne, N.S., after having spent two 
years attached to the medical staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute in Pekin. 


7 e ry 


Rev. F. Cuarzes Irevanp, Arts ‘03, Rector of St. 
Simon’s Church, Montreal, for the last ten years, has © 
been appointed rector of St. Philip's Church, Montreal 
West, and assumed his new duties on March rst. Before 
his decade of service at St. Simon's, Mr. Ireland acted as 
Bishop’s Chaplain, and before that had charge of a 
parish in the Eastern Townships. 


Y Y ry 


Cot. E. Issotson LEonarp, Sci. 05, of London, Ont. ; 
Dr. S. F. Kirkpatrick, Sci. '99, of Ottawa; and George 
E. Corr, Arts ’02, Sci. '06, of South Porcupine, Ont., 
have been elected councillors of the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario. 


ti 7 . 


Dr. Norman M. Guiou, Med. ‘16, of Ottawa, has 
been doubly bereaved by the death of his son, William 
Wallace, aged three months, on January 15th, and by 
that of his wife on January 23rd, following a short ill- 
ness contracted upon the day of her baby’s death. 

J. Cecir McDovuea tt, Sci. ‘o9, Arch. ‘to, of Mont- 
real, has been elected President of the Association of © 
Architects of the Province of Quebec, of which GzorGE 
T. Hype, Sci. ’99, is second Vice-President, and J. J. 
Perrautt, Arch. ‘15, a Councillor. 

Grorce A. Waxrxem, Sci. '96, of Vancouver, Bias 
is the new President of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. Among the vice-presidents are Perer GILLEs- 
PIE, Sci. 12, of Toronto; W. G. Mircxext, Sci. 13, of 
Kenogami, Que., and G. D. MacDoueatt, Sci. °95, of 
Sherbrooke, Que. Included in the councillors are D. L. 
McLzan, Sci. ’o9, of Winnipeg; G. H. Bursipes, Sci. 
‘og, of Port Arthur; H. K. Wicksteed, Sci. '13, of To- 











. 
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ronto; O. S. Finnig, Sci. ‘97, Ottawa; L. M. ARKLEY, 
Sci. ‘oo, of Kingston; C. M. McKercow, Sci. os Lek. 
FARMER, Sci. '96, and Grorce R. McLzop, Sci. ‘97, all of 
Ottawa; and C. H. Wricur, Sci. '96, of Halifax. 


ry " ry 


On February 8th the death took place at Yarmouth, 
N.S., of Mrs. Frank Killam, the mother of LAwRENCE 
KitiaM, Sci. 07, of Vancouver, B.C. 


Yr ry ry 


Rev. W. G. Brown, M.A., Arts ‘99, of Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been nominated by the Regina Presbytery for 
the position of Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


7 r r 


The engagement has been announced in California 
of Dr. R. Curistopuer Lecco, Med. ‘19, of Suisun, and 
Miss Helen Elizabeth Thym. 


¥ 7 ry 


Rosert J. E. Granam, past student, is known as 
‘Canada’s youngest Mayor.’’ He was elected Chief 
Magistrate of Belleville, Ont., this year. 


Wm. Burtt Metprum, Arts ‘og, has been President 
of the Science Teachers’ Association of the Middle 
States during the past year. 


Me 


CLASS NOTES 


y ry r 


SCIENCE ‘14 


R. E. Jamieson, Secretary. Engineering Building. 
It is with the profoundest regret that we record the 
death of Mitton Coteman, which occurred on January 
3rd, last, and notice of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


y ry 


SCIENCE '16 


Secretary-Treasurer, STANLEY A. NELSON, 353 Westhill 
Avenue, Montreal 


It is our sad duty to report the death in Ottawa, on 
January 18th, 1926, of Carrain ArtHur HamILTon 
GartanD, M.C., son of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Garland, 
of Ottawa. He served overseas with gallantry and was 
decorated by the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
visit to Ottawa in 1919. He was wounded about two 
wecks before the signing of the Armistice, while serving 
with the rith Infantry Brigade. 





Of the Ottawa contingent to Science 16 who were 
with Garland, and who have passed on, the names of 
Bower Hengy, Huco Morris and Leonarp RAINBOTH 
come to mind. 


7 ry yr 


In the last issue of the News it was reported erroneous- 
ly that Art. Brown was in Arnprior. He is now living 
in Toronto, 430 Spadina Road, Apt. 3. Phone Hillcrest 
5865F. 


Tr ry 


W. S. SutHertanp has moved to Chicago, having 
been appointed Agency Assistant, Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada. 


ARTS ‘23 
Secretary, Davip Cowan, Montreal. 


ARDE ALLEN was recently elected Vice-President 
W os the Union. 

RE. Waxtxace Witiarp is with the Investment De- 
partment of the Sun Life. There are a number of McGill 
Graduates in this Department, including Davin Cowan 
and Messrs. ALexanper and Laynew of Arts ‘24 and 
Frep. Wess, graduate of the School of Commerce. 


Errot Amaron is General Secretary of the McGill 
S.C.A. and was of the McGill Team of debaters pitted 
recently against the Imperial Debaters Team from Brit- 
ain. 


Gen Apney is now playing the piano in the Windsor 
Hotel dance orchestra. 


Ferix WALTER is spending his second year as Bursary 
of Quebec Provincial Scholarship studying in Spain. 


STAN Rzap is using his scholarship at the University 
of Dyon, France. 


Lou ANDERSON was recently married at Princeton, 
N.J. The best man was CLareNce Fraser, also of Arts 
‘23. The former is soon to set sail for Africa, where he 
will reside for some time. 


Messrs. PuppicomsBe, Ocitvy, BaLLaNntyNE, Hutcu- 
ISON, SpecTOR, Metreruin, Witson and We xs are all in 
their last year in the Law Faculty. 

Messrs. EGerton, WuitMan, GINN, WoopHoUusE, 
Wapsworts are pursuing Theological Courses. 

A. T. McIntyre was recently married in Saskatoon. 


He 1s now preaching in Alberta. 
a 


y r y 


COMMERCE °23 
Secretary, S. C. L. Scoperr, 635 University Street, 
Montreal. 
It is hoped that those of Commerce '23 who are not 
mentioned in these Notes will write to the Secretary and 
advise him of news about themselves. 
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Shortly after his return from the Olympic Games, 
MontGoMERY was appointed Assistant Accountant of 
the Venezuela Power Company, Limited, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, S.A. 

CAMPBELL is now an Insurance Agent in Montreal. 

Miss GoopKowsky is now in her father’s office. 

Seca has gone into business for himself as Auditor 
and Accountant, with offices at 90 St. James Street, 
Montreal. 7 

Morris is branch Manager of the Minneapolis Loan 
and Trust Company, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A. 

Larpiaw, who passed his C.A. examinations in 1924, 
is with Smart, Gore & Co., of Chicago. 

Britrain, also a C.A., is in Quebec with P. S. Ross 
& Sons. 

Rasinovitcu, now aB.A., entered Yale to study play- 
writing under Professor Baker. 

FRIEDMAN is now doing accounting work in Los 
Angeles and studying Law. 

Carcary and Lecxiz, in Vancouver, are in the grain 
exporting business. 7 

Gotpsmitx is connected with the recently organized 
statistical association and is Assistant Financial Editor 
of the Montreal Star. 

Winstow is selling bonds with The National City 
Co.. of Montreal, and Ocirviz is in the real estate 


> 


business. 
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In the Graduate School at Harvard, RenDLE STONE, 
M.A., Harvard, is taking his Ph.D. in Psychology and 
“Dern” BetuEt his Ph.D. in Literature. 

Murray Gispon, last year’s Rhodes Scholar from 


the Province, is now in residence at Christ Church, 


Oxford. 
LAWRENCE SESSENWEIN is Law representative on the 


Union House Committee. The Secretary 1s anxious to 
keep in communication with the out-of-town members 
of the class and would welcome any notes of interest. 


ARTS ‘25 
Permanent Secretary: T. F. NEwTONg 811 University St., 
Montreal. 
Hows? A1kKMAN, Gorpon Levy, Natuan Reicu 
and Evcrenr Forsry ate taking their M.A. in 
Economics, Froyp Innes, A. J. M. Smrru and Tep New- 
ton in English and Exmer MacLeop and Donatp 
McVicar in Psychology. 

The Faculty of Law now includes the names of The 
two Exxisons, Kiineserc, Mitier, Moskovitcs, Rapp 
and Scuuerrrer, while in Theology are Eppy, who 
is this year on the Annual Board; Lioyn, President 
of the Literary Society; McPuait, Ross and others. 

Paut Metanson is in Medicine. 

Harvey Bronson is employed with the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in the city and Douc. Evererr, former 
Class President, is selling stocks in Montreal. 


Carter has organized the Carter Service Bureau, go 
St. Paul Street, Montreal, which specializes in credit 
reports. 


The class has been particularly honoured by the 
appointment of Eucrne Forsey, who is this year en- 
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McCuttouen is in the paper trade business with his 
father. 

Macip, YANovitcn and Necru are in New York. 

Among those with the Bell Telephone are: TREMAINE, 
Gasoury, Emo, Duncaw and Currie. 


aoe ae 
ARTS ‘24 
Secretary, LAWRENCE SESSENWEIN 
2 Amesbury Avenue, Montreal 
gy Awaerce Tomas is now taking an M.A. course in 
Economics, having been awarded a Governor's 
Graduate Fellowship. 

RyckMAN ALEXANDER, who last year received his 
M.A. in Economics at Harvard, 1s now with the in- 
vestment department of the Sun Life Assurance Company. 

“Mac’’ McLercuirz, who is on the staff of the Baron 
Byng High School, is writing his M.A. thesis in history. 

Gitpert LAFceur is studying Law at the University 
of Montreal. 

“Crce’’ Teakie, a former president of the Arts 
Undergraduate Society, has been elected President of 
the Students’ Association at the University of Lennox- 
ville. 

“Can’’ Corr has again been elected a member of the 
Student’s Council. 

Harotp BiumMensteIN, M.A., McGill, is a freshman 


in Law. 


joying a Graduate Scholarship in the Economics Depart- 
ment, to the Rhodes Scholarship for the present year. 
The congratulations of the class and his many friends are 
offered. | 

Bos Fortune, last year’s President of the Arts 
Undergrad. is selling real estate in Florida. With him, 
is Pres MacMrixian, former Editor of the Daily, who 
left for the south at the end of the year. 

F. M. (Red) Rei, Bitz Garpner and R. J. Boorn 
at at Osgoode Hall, Toronto. Franke Ross and G, 
Macponatp are at Harvard. 

E. P. Hoover is teaching in the city and at the same 
time working for his M.A. degree. 

The Rev. A. N. Jonzs is Pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Oxford, Ohio. 

Eric Jones is employed with a large pulp and paper 
concern at Three Rivers, Que. 

Gorpiz Narrn, who was forced to leave the year 
through ill-lealth last Spring, will graduate with Arts 26. 

R. R. Rasinovitcn is pursuing a post grad. course in 
Baker's dramatic ‘‘workshop”’ at Yale. 

D. B. Wirson is spending the year on the continent 
on the French scholarship, which he won last Spring. 

Several members of the class are in the employ of the 
university with Etmzr MacLrop and DonaLp McVicar 
appearing in the calendar as Assistants in Psychology 
and Tep Newton as Assistant in English. 
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SP. ORGS 


i is REVIEW sports at McGill since the December issue 

was published would be to |pen more or less of a 
oraison funébre. All has not been well. Toronto skated 
and stickhandled off with the hockey championship, 
boxed and wrestled her way to the championship of the 
assault-at-arms held this year at Kingston, captured the 
swimming meet with little difficulty and generally 
covered herself with athletic glory. McGill chalked up 
a win against Boston College and against Harvard on a 


NOTES 


hockey trip over the Christmas holidays, defeated M. I. 
T. at Boston in a boxing tourney and vanquished the 
Capitol Swimming Club, here and at Ottawa, in swim- 
ming and water polo. In the Ski and Snow-Shoe meet, 
her best efforts could do no more than capture third 
position. The McGill water polo team at home defeated 
Varsity and the basketball team managed to follow suit, 
although they lost at Toronto, and to Queens, champ- 
ionship winners for the year. 


RE-UNION + October 6th to gth » 1926 
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BIRTHS - MARRIAGES « DEATHS 2 


BIRTHS 


Anprerson—At Montreal on January a7th to A: 
Gordon Anderson, Sci. ’21, and Mrs. Anderson, a daugh- 
ter. 

Armstronc—At Smiths Falls, Ont., on January 30th 
to Rev. Rinaldo W. Armstrong, past student, and Mrs. 
Armstrong, of Easton's Corners, Ont., a daughter. 

Banritt—At Montreal on December 25th to Harold 
Banfill, Sci. 22, and Mrs. Banfill, a son. 

Brnnet—At Montreal on January 14th to G. Arthur 
Bennet, Sci. 11, and Mrs. Bennet, a son. 

Berrs—At Montreal on September 18th to G. True- 
man Betts and Mrs. Betts (Lenora Van Vliet, Arts "I1), 
a son. 

Boast—At Iron Mountain, Mich., on December 29th 
to C. W. Boast, Sci. "17, and Mrs. Boast, a daughter, 
Marie Louise. 

CarnsEw—At Vancouver, B.C., on January 15th to 
Charles N. T. Carnsew, past student, and Mrs. Carnsew, 
3657-24th Avenue West, a daughter. 

CurrsesrouGH—At Montreal on February 6th to 
H. S. Cheesebrough, Arts ‘09, and Mrs. Cheesebrough, 
a son. 

Dawson—On November roth, 1925, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Dawson (Ella Jardine Jackson, Arts '17), a son. 
Driver—At Montreal on February 7th to Dr. H. V. 
Driver, Dent. ’14, and Mrs. Driver, a daughter. 
Peconanh te. DraA. G..Fariinger, Med. -17, and 
Mrs. Farlinger, a daughter. December 26th, 1925. 

Hatt—At Montreal on December 26th to John S. 
Hall, Sci. ’14,and Mrs. Hall, North Bay, Ont., a daughter. 

Harvir—At Ottawa on February 8th to Robert 
Harvie, Arts '05, Sci. ’06, and Mrs. Harvie, ason. 

Hopcson—On January 8th in Montreal to George R. 
Hodgson, past student, and Mrs. Hodgson, a son. 

Kocu—At Montreal on January 13th to Ernest C. 
Koch, Sci. '11, and Mrs. Koch, 196 Hampton Avenue, 
Notre Dame de Grace, a son. 

Laynr—At Cowansville, Que., on January 28th to 
Geoffrey F. Layne, Sci. 14, and Mrs. Layne, of River- 
bend, Que., a son. 

MacLrop—At Montreal on February rith to John 
W. MacLeod, Sci. °14, and Mrs. MacLeod, of New Glas- 
gow, N.S., a son. 

McCurtie—At Toronto on January 2oth to Rey. 
J. M. McCurlie, past student, and Mrs. McCurlie, a 
daughter. 

Mincie—At Montreal on December 1oth to Dr. 
Walter J. E. Mingie, Med. ‘15, and Mrs. Mingie, a son. 

Ropinson—At Peace River, Alberta, on January 19th 
to Dr. Leslie G. Robinson, Dent. ‘23, and Mrs. Robin- 


son, a son. 


et / Y 


and Mrs. Walter Binmore, 


Roussac-—At Kirkland Lake, Ont., on February 9th, 
to J. S. Roussac, past student, and Mrs. Roussac, a 
daughter. 

SuEpHERD—At Montreal on January 16th to R. W. 
Shepherd and Mrs. Shepherd (Kathleen C. Baker, Arts 
'17), of St. Lambert, Que., a daughter. 

Simpson—At Springhill, N.S., on February 8th to Dr. 
H. L. Simpson, Med. ‘24, and Mrs. Simpson, a daughter, 
Beatrice. 

TRENHOLME—At 21 Allen Place, Columbia, Mo., on 
December 22nd to the late Prof. Norman Maclaren 
Trenholme, Arts ’95, and Mrs. Trenholme, a son. 


Woopnovuse—At Montreal on December 6th to Rev. 
D. H. Woodhouse, Arts 23, and Mrs. Woodhouse, a son 
(premature ). 


MARRIAGES 


Apranam—On December gth at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Winton Hill, Huntingdon, Que., Marian 
Robena, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Pringle and Dr. Johnston William Abraham, Dent. 
"23, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Abraham, of 
Montreal. 

ANpERsON—ADAMs—On January Ist, 1926, at Tenafly, 
N.J., Jessie Adams, daughter of J. M. Adams, of Tenafly, 
N.J., to Llewellyn K. Anderson, Arts 23, son of Rev. J. 
O. Anderson (Arts ’92) of Beauharnois, Que. 

Binmore—At Digby, N.S., on January 23rd, Lillis 
E., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Adams, of that 
place, and Thomas Victor Binmore, Arts ‘18, son of Mr. 
148 Northcliffe Avenue, 
Montreal. 

Carprr—In October, Audrey Bertha Maude, young- 
est daughter of Frederick Sampson, Sherbrooke, Que., 
and Dr. John Roger Calder, Med. ‘18, of Brantford, Ont., 
eldest son of G. F. Calder, Arts ’85, and Mrs. Calder, 
Lachute, Que. 


Catpwett—At the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, on January 5th, Elizabeth Victoria, 
daughter of Rev. Canon Bolt, M.A., and Charles Ed- 
ward Caldwell, Sci. 23, of Rochester, N.Y. 


Crirr—In November, Janet Kerr, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Brodie, and E. Howard Cliff, Arts 16, 
wnat ‘21, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Cliff, all of Mont- 
real. 


Dopert—On January 20th at the Church of the Messi- 
ah, Montreal, Sybil Octavia, daughter of the late John 
Robertson, Montreal, and Francis Curzon Dobell, Arts 
‘19, Law '22, of that city, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
M. Dobell, of Quebec. 
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5 etummaneio Decmi fo Eman! rousane Veto Hh hoa and Monta High Schaal 
- Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Md., Florence Patterson, School daveb %, eye sok, f ‘4 f boll 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. George Law Patter- F 7 ne eet en eae te 
y | son, Jr., of Baltimore, and Dr. C. Frederic Fluhmann, *2"*°" ets . . ' . 
| ea “22, os: of Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Fluhmann, of ‘ee oe receiving his wit ase 3 Mechanical rps ay ae 
| enogami, Que. r. Coleman was associated for a time with the Gran 
| Fricker—At Anyox, B.C., in November, Mrs. Eva Trunk Railway, and later with the Robert W. Hunt Co. 
: May Cornell and Cecil Oscar Fricker, Sci. "14, both of He then ees 1s Os Uae the es En- 
Anyox. gineering Company, which he carried on up to the time 
| Hats On January 26th ae Se. Andeew's Charen, Sf deh. Mr, Coleman cok an active Imre: i 
| eg etch Oy pane nter Of eee popular with all who knew him. He was a member of 
Mrs. G. A. Fletcher, and Dr. Earle Reginald Hall, Med. \gount Royal Lodge, A.F. & A.M. His wife, formerly 
| 24, son of Dr. and Mrs. G. A. B. Hall, all of Nanaimo. Miss Edith Rushton, of Hamilton, Ontario, together 
Harr—On February 23rd, Miron, yougest daughter with two children, a boy and a girl, aged eight and two 
of the late Thomas Weir and Mrs. Meir, Cushing, Que., years, survive. 
and John Gardiner Hall, Sci. ‘21, of Winnipeg, son of the | Pal oe 
late John Hall and of Mrs. Hall, Cornwall, Ont. iskon ene tanh 2 ne geet (Sere | —_ : 
. Hurpurp—In October, Constance eset — Law 80, formerly Prothonotary at St. John’s. He was 7 
1 a a et ae oe ee Apis ‘abet te SP eae born there on March‘oth, 1857, received his education , 
. heme hl ind epbeon gabe mse see at St. Mary’s College, Montreal, and at McGill, and 
: es es 2 2 hewmen ns srptstie rn ae practised throughout at St. John's. : | 
ARR-SNYDER— . Lamber c. . 
ot 5 * Mal 2 GarLANpD—Captain Arthur Hamilton Garland, M.C., | 
| oes woe aye Alice Snyder (Arts ‘22.) to Ernest C. past student, aah in Ottawa on January 18th, in his 
a pee thirtieth year, of an illness contracted when upon active 
iy, McCall—On February 18th, Rebecca Lilian, daughter coevice. Born in Ottawa on July 24th, 1896, the son of 
ly, of Mrs. William Davidson, Westmount, and Alan yyy and Mrs John L. Garland; he was educated at the 
‘} Drummond McCall, Sci. ‘24, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. T-  Qttawa Collegiate Institute and-at McGill, which he 
* McCall, Montreal. left before the completion of his course to enter the 
- McLean—Tuomson—At high noon on Saturday, employ of John M. Garland, Son & Co. In October, 1916 
ta February 6th, 1926, in the Church of St. James the he left Canada as Signal Officer attached to the 11th 
m | Apostle, by the Rev. Canon Shatford, Jessie Isabella Infantry Brigade and served overseas until two weeks 
Thomson (R.V.C. '15) and Percy Francis McLean (Past before the armistice, when he was wounded. Upon his 
Student), both of Montreal. | return to Canada he re-entered his father’s business, 
ung: Payne—Lamp—Oh June 30th at Vancouver, B.C., working successively as traveller, warehouseman and 
Yue. Elire Lamb, Arts "10, daughter of Mrs. John M. Lamb _ buyer, and also continued his connection with military 
nt. to C. Mortimer Payne of Seattle, Wash. life by becoming a Captain in the 16th Company, Cana- 
Ider, Prrr—In February, Kathleen, daughter of Mr. and dian Signal Corps. He belonged to the ate police 
Mrs. James H. Kelly, and Sylvester Sheridan Pitt, Sct. Golf Club, was an enthusiastic member of the Ottawa 
vite, ies 608 of Nicholas Pitt. all of Montreal. Squash Racquet Club and actively interested in a number 
totla P.. ET ak eit ai oit, Mich., on January 8th of other athletic and social organizations. Besides his par- 
3 ht 1926, Evelyn Lipsett (Arts 16) to Dr. Clarence A. Ryan, a poe wae OH a oe vce Sih ae 
Med. ’20. UTCHINSON—Hion. Matthew Hutchinson, Law 73, 
god | aS f Mrs. former Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec and a 
“A ee 0 Angas, cert. apd ee ae member of the staff of the Faculty of Law, passed away 
3 Charles Wilson, Durocher Avenue, Ouremont, Que., a } 
Mont: Dr. George Alexander Sherman, Med. ’24, of St. John, of January 23rd at his residence, 369 Melville Avenue, 
N.B.. son of the late Alton Sherman and of Mrs. Sher- Westmount, at the age of 84 years. A long life of much 
Mess a ey Scotstown, Que distinction was thus brought to a close. 
¢ jot Bcocetiab At Mineola, L.I., on December 1gth, Although the greater part of his life was spent in the 
[, Ants Miss Gretta Dugan and Hon. Russell Thomas Stack- Province of Quebec, the Hon. Mr. Hutchinson was a 
iia house, Law '06, both of Montreal. native of Halifax, N.S., and the son of William Scott 








Dorrance—On January 30th at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal, Gladys Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Thompson, Hampton Avenue, Notre 
Dame de Grace, and Dr. Frank Stinton Dorrance, Med. 
'24, of Megantic, Que., son of the late George Dorrance 
and of Mrs. Dorrance, Edmonton, Alberta. — 


FaIRWEATHER-Hotcoms—At Montreal on November 


19th, 1925, Jemina L. Holcombe to Starr Whitney 
Fairweather. 


Fawcett—On February 16th at McNab Street Presby- 
terian Church, Hamilton, Ont., Marjorie Wilson, young- 
er daughter of the late Robert John Edgar and of Mrs. 
Edgar, Owen Sound, Ont., and Dr. John Purvis Fawcett, 
Med. ‘18, son of the late Dr. Thomas Douglas Fawcett 
and of Mrs. Fawcett, Hamilton, Ont. 


StaLKER—In Montreal on December 24th, Phyllis 
Amelia, daughter of James Pennington, New Tockland, 
Que., and Dr. Murray Raymond Stalker, Med. ‘24, of 
Dunvegan, Ont., son of Mr. and Mrs. D, S. Stalker, 
Richmoud, Que. 


DEATHS 


CoLteEMAN—At his late residence, 69 Union Boule- 
vard, St. Lambert, P.Q., the death occurred on January 
3rd, after a short illness, of Milton Coleman, Sci. ’14, 
in his 33rd year. A cold, contracted about Christmas 
time, developed into pneumonia with fatal results. Mr. 
Coleman was born in Chicago, Illinois, the son of James 
Coleman, now of the Canadian National Railways. He 
received his preparatory education at St. Alban’s, 
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Hutchinson and his wife, Sarah Martha Archibald. 
Accompanying his parents to London, Ont., he received 
his early education in the Grammar School of that place 
and later entered McGill, at the same time reading law 
in the office of Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Law ‘54. At 
graduation he won the Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal 
and in the following year was called to the Bar, commenc- 
ing practice in Montreal. It was not long before he rose 
to a leading position as both advocate and administrator. 
For three years he was Mayor of Westmount, of which he 
was a councillor for ten years, and in 1900 he was 
elected to the Legislature as the Liberal member for the 
St. Antoine division of Montreal. In 1904 he was ele- 
vated to the Bench of the Superior Court for the District 
of St. Francis and continued to act in that capacity until 
1920, when he retired. From 1887 to 1902 he held a 
chair in the Faculty of Law, and in 1899 was created a 
King’s Counsel. He was president of the Literary and 
Art Union in 1910-11 and belonged to the Canada Club, 
Montreal, and the St. George’s Club, Sherbrooke. 


Married in 1874 to Mary, daughter of David Hood, 
Montreal, there were born of this marriage two children, 
William Scott Hutchinson, M.Sc., Sci. "99, and Mrs. A. 
E. Cook, Westmount. Mrs. Hutchinson died in 1884, 
and four years later he was married, secondly, to Miss 
Elizabeth Langlands, Montreal, and, thirdly, in 1905 to 
Annie, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. D. H. Mac- 
Vicar, LL.D. ’70, sometime Principal of the Montreal 
Presbyterian College. The late Samuel A. Hutchinson, 
Arts ’10, Sci. '16, was another son of Hon. Matthew 
Hutchinson. 


Hutcuinson—At Scarsdale, N.Y., on February 1oth, 
the death took place, suddenly, of William Scott Hutch- 
inson, M.Sc., Sci. ’99, son of the late Hon. Matthew 
Hutchinson, Law ’73, whom he survived by only a few 
weeks. The late Mr. Hutchinson was born in Montreal 
48 years ago, and was educated at Westmount Academy 
and at McGill, from which he took his Bachelor’s degree 
in Chemistry in 1899 and his Master’s degree a year 
later. After having served as a demonstrator in the 
Department of Chemistry at McGill for several sessions, 
he went to Harvard and under Professor Richards en- 
gaged in research for two years. Subsequently he re- 
turned to Montreal and was associated with the Atlas 
Construction Company. For a number of years past, 
Mr. Hutchinson had been living in the United States, 
where, at Detroit and in his laboratory in New York, he 
had been engaged upon the perfecting of an improved 
storage battery. 

Married in 1913 to Miss Margaret Evelyn Waters, 
Mr. Hutchinson leaves his wife, one son and three 
daughters. 


Jouirre—The Rev. William John Joliffe, Law 82, 
died at Toronto on December 23rd. He was born in 
Liskeard, Cornwall, England, in 1846, came to Canada 
in 1867 and joined the Montreal Conference of the 
Methodist Church. Later he was president of the Bay 
of Quinte Conference and retired in 1912 from the London 
Conference. On July 8th, 1925, he celebrated the fiftieth 
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anniversary of his marriage to Miss Clara Robinson, of 
Toronto. She, with three sons and two daughters, 
SUIVIVES. 

Love—Dr. Richard Holden Love, Med. ’g99, died on 
January 27th at Saskatoon, Sask., after a very short 
‘lIness. Dr. Love was born at Carleton Place, Ont., in 
1877 and received his preliminary education in the public 
and high schools of that place. In 1899 he opened prac- 
tice at Thompson, North Dakota, and in 1907 moved to 
Viscount, Sask., where he was the first overseer of the 
village and continued active in community life until his 
removal to Saskatoon in 1911. In 1910 he was married 
to Miss Emma Grace Burrows, of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and she, and two children survive. 

MacNemt—Dr. Alexander MacNeill, Med. ‘83, 
one of the leading physicians of Prince Edward Island, 
died at Summerside on February 7th at the age of 75 and 
after an illness of two months. He was a Past President 
of the Prince Edward Island Medical Association and 
Medical Council of Canada and a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons. 


Warriner—Rev. Dr. William Henry Warriner, Arts 
‘57, an outstanding minister of Canadian Congregation- 
alism before the creation of the United Church and since 
then Moderator of the latter’s Presbytery of Montreal, 
died on February 16th at his home, 453 Old Orchard 
Avenue, Notre Dame de Grace, in his 74th year. He was 
born at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, on January 31st, 
1853, and came to Canada in youth, entering the Faculty 
of Arts at McGill from which he graduated with the 
gold medal in English Literature. In 1895 he proceeded 
to the degree of M.A. After having pursued theological 
studies at Victoria College, then situated at Cobourg, 
Ont., he entered the Congregational Church and held 
pastorates in Toronto and Bowmanville before becoming 
Professor of Hebrew and Greek Exegesis in the Canada 
Congregational College. There followed a period of 
eight years’ service as Pastor of Zion Church, Montreal, 
after which Dr. Warriner returned to educational work 
as Registrar of the Congregational College and later as a 
member of the Faculty of the Co-operating Theological 
Colleges. Victoria University ee pate the degree of 
D.D. upon him in 1899 and the Congregational College 
the same degree a year later. He had been chairman of 
the Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec and 
an office-bearer in the Lord's Day Alliance, the Bible 
Society and various kindred organizations. 


Married to Jessie A., daughter of Octavius Thompson, 
Toronto, Dr. Warriner is survived by his wife and by 
two daughters and two sons, among them Miss Jessic 
Eva Watriner, Arts ’o2, and Norman D. Warriner, Sci. 
‘21, both of Montreal. 


Wicite—At Wiarton, Ont., on January 4th, Dr. 
Hiram Wigle, Med. ’75, who had practised his profession 
there for over 40 years and was held in the highest re- 
gard throughout the Bruce Peninsula, passed away 
after a long illness. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and two sons, one of them Dr. Charles A. 
Wigle, Med. ’o5, of Wiarton. 
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J our SAVINGS Account 


NY BRANCH of the Bank of Montreal will be glad to open a 
Savings Account for you, no matter how modest your savings 
may be 


On amounts of One Dollar and upwards deposited in 
the Savings Department of this Bank, interest is paid 
at the highest current rate 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


EsTABLISHED 1817 


There are 51 Branches of this Bank in Montreal and 
D strict 











The man who invests for income buys bonds when he has the money available, thus 
keeping all of his funds constantly employed. He knows that markets do 
change, even for high grade securities, but be realizes, too, that the chances for 
a speculative profit through waiting for ‘‘a better market’’ are about equal to the 
chances for loss through the same process, and that averaged out over a long 
period, he will be money ahead by cupaniee minior fluctuations and looking 
first to income. 


Due to our extensive connections, we are in a position to select from the financial 
markets of the world a widely diversified list of sound securities securities 
offering the greatest advantages regarding safety of principal and income return. 
Write Fe our booklet “‘Investment Securities,’’ which contains a list of our current 
recommendations in denominations of $100, $500 and $1000. 





The National City Company 


Limited 
Head Office—205 St. James Street, Montreal. 
10 King Street East 204 Union Bank Building 71 St. Peter Street 
TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
Advisory Board 
Six Cuarves B. Gorpon, G.B.£., Chairman Str Joun Atrp A. J. Brown, K.c. 
Hon. Sir Lomer Gourn, K.c.M.G. Cuarwes R. Hosmer Witmor L. Marruews 
F. E. Merepirn, K.c. Frep W. Mo son Lr.-Co.. Hexsert Mouson, ¢.M.G., M.C. 


Epson L. Pease W. N. Titvey , k.c. Hon. J. M. Wirson 
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TAKING A CHANCE---AND LOSING | 


By keeping cash in the pocket or 
in the house you are taking a chance 
of loss. 

Not only is this the case but the 
‘nterest which the funds would earn > 
if deposited in a Savings Account at 
one of our 550 branches is being lost 
by retaining cash in an insecure place. 


, 



















The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Montreal Branch: H. B. Walker, Manager 


Prince Arthur and Park Aves. St. Catherine and Metcalfe Sts. Westmount: 4858 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Crescent and St. Catherine Sts. St. Catherine St. and City Hall Ave. Maisonneuve: 633 Ontario St. E. 
Capital Paid up $20,000,000 Reserve Fund $20,000,000 











DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 












of CANADA 
President Vice-President Managing Director 
Sir CHARLES GORDON Sir Hersert S. Horr F. G. DANIELS 


——— 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 
MILLS IN MONTREAL, MAGOG AND MONTMORENCY FALLS, P.Q., AND IN KINGSTON, ONT. 
of every description 


PRINTED, DYED, BLEACHED, OR IN THE GREY 
for jobbing and cutting-up trades 
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Guaranteed 
for Maximum Service 


There is no higher standard of valve 
quality than that which is embodied 


JENKINS 


Bronze Globe Valves 


The Diamond Trade Mark on the 
body is an assurance of maximum 
service, not merely the average. 
Guaranteed for working steam 
pressure of 150 pounds or 250 pounds 
working water pressure. 

Supplied in anti-acid bronze if 
desired. 


Fully described in free catalog No. 9. 
JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 


oe ge sad St. Remi Street, Montreal 
f ad 









Fic. 106 Sales Offices - - - - Toronto, Vancouver 
Jenkins Bronze Globe Valve European Branch - London, W.C.2, England 
(Standard Pattern) Factories - Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth 
— ° ntT™!. w 
es Always marked with the" Diamond 
mY e 
ay 
. 
' ae 
> SINCE 1864 


GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES, JARS 
CHIMNEYS, GLOBES 
TUMBLERS 
PRESSEDW ARE 


+ 


WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE MADE WARE 


& 
ALL COLOURS OF GLASS 


& 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Dominion Glass Co. 
Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








Developing Canada 


Ever since railway road-beds had to be graded, 
tunnels blasted and dams built, explosives have 
been needed in construction. They are essential 
in mining and quarry work. A country, developed 
so rapidly as Canada, has required them in vast 
quantities. 


This need has been served by Canap1an Expto- 





sives—an all-Canadian organization, maintaining 
six subsidiary companies, operating branch offices 
and magazines from coast to coast, and forming 








one of the greatest industries in the Dominion. 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES 
LIMITED - - MONTREAL 


Offices at 


HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO SUDBURY COBALT 


OTTAWA TIMMINS WINNIPEG 








rej. The Unfailing 
a Alarm 


IRE! A rush breaking glass 

a tug at the lever instantly the 
fire fighters are speeding to the scene of 
danger. 


tr 


Beneath your feet looped from pole to pole 
overhead ate a myriad wires, the very nerves 
of the city. Silently, and faithfully they serve you, 
guarding life and property, bringing you light, heat, 
power, comfort, and safety. 


Northern Electric—makers of every kind of electric 
wire and cable—also make the Fire Alarm equipment 
which protects you. 


Northe 


The Name 
4,,0n the phone (3 
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Il that is 
Desirable 


In Ale 


Purity 
Maturity 
Strength 














old Stock Ale 
fully matured 








Standard of Strength« Quality — 
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“>> ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 
) Main 4186 
Service 177 
oo are now sixty-eight stations The Seal 
in Montreal with BOTH Yellow AY 
and Kennedy Taxis awaiting your call. 3 of CVUZCE 
Wherever you are in this city, no mat- 
= ter which taxi you prefer, figuratively §& eget 
speaking, there's one ‘round the corner ee ean ee 
that will be on its way to you before GEO. HALL COAL and SHIPPING I 
you hang up the receiver. INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. : ; MONTREAL I 
Call the number you want i 
for the taxi you want. ' 
‘Ritz-Carlton ) 
Yellow. Cab Co. Hotel | 
Prareay 6162 * =. 
nea ~Montreal 
KENNEDY TAXIS LTD. E. C. DESBAILLETS THE CENTRE OF if 
Manager 2 Vad 
UPtown 7600 UPtown 7600 ; SOCIAL LIFE I 
il 
Dependable i 
mona Electric M | 
For All CCLV2C OLOVS i 
Conditions of i} 
dane Frep. THomson Co. LIMITED I 
Pip ing Electrical Engineers | 
Requirements Main 4900 g St. Genevieve Street 
. 
| 
“The Income Tax and the Individual” 
We have just issued a revised edition of this | 7 
booklet, containing the full text of the Income He 
ees creree Gate Vie Tax Act, as amended to date, with explanations. | 
A copy will gladly be sent free of charge to any 
CRANE sim, 
LIMITED THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY | 
HEAD OFFICE 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE Executors and Trustees 
WORKS: 1280 ST. PATRICK STREET 105 Se James Street, Montreal 
MONTREAL CALGARY _ HAMILTON” St" JOHN, N:B. VANCOUVER 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES HALIFAX. QUEBEC TORONTO” mia WINNIPEG 
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Walter J. Francis © Company 


(Frederick B. Brown, Successor) 


Ever-Clean Towel Cabinets CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


have the distinction of being the only MONTREAL | 
continuous towel cabinet adapted to all REPORTS VALUATIONS - ARBITRATIONS - SUPERVISION 


| TI Fe f PURCHASE - CONSTRUCTION - POWER DEVELOPMENT 
purposes, ine patented ieature of Con AND OPERATION - MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 


tinuous attachments of twenty-five yard ENGINEERING ECONOMICS - REORGANIZATION 
lengths of clean HEAD OFFICE—260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


linen towelling 1s CABLE ADDRESS—“WALFRAN, MONTREAL” 


FREDERICK B. BROWN, M.Sc. 
M.E.I.C.: Mem. Am. Soc. M.E., Mem. A.I.E.E., ,P.E.Q. 





Originated in Canada 


CABINETS and The James Shearer Ca 


TOWELLING— 








| Limited 
| MADE IN CANADA 
i OS tee eel oe es GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
: Estimates furnished on all classes of building, 
Ever-Clean Towel Cabinet Co. Mill Construction and Industrial ‘ 
LIMITED Plants a specialty. 
Main 5541 gpg 201 InNspEcTOR STREET Telephone 225 St. Patrick Street 
YORK 2101 MONTREAL 
Use our Service once and you will use it always Phones: LAncasrer 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 
DECHAUX FRERES, Limited Henry Gatehouse & Son 
Dyers, Cleaners, Drapers aud Upholsterers Dealers and Importers of 
BRANCHES: a penned EGGS and VEGETABLES 
199 St. CATHERINE STREET East 
710 Sr. Carnertne Srreer East EAST 5000 348 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 





J. A. ELDER Maintaining Our Standards 


OFFICE FURNITURE 








300 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST [t is significant that whatever else may have 
MONTREAL suffered a set-back as to guality in these 
Suppliers of post-war days, Crown Laundry is the same 
Steel Shelving for Library, Office, Storage. superfine quality it was twenty years ago. 
Steel Gym Lockers—Electric School Lockers, bie W 
Lecture Room Seating—Also complete line Phone: WEST. 3570 
of Wood and Steel Desks, Tables, Chairs, 
Filing Equipment, Bookcases, €: R O WwW N des A U N D R Y 
Transfer Supplies. 4220 ST. CATHERINE STREET - - - - - WESTMOUNT 
GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO. 29 years of Progress---1897-1926 
orien Limirep You have at your disposal our successful experience of 
over a quarter of a century in the business of farm 
High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES products, especially hay and grain. 


REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 


COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 
FOR FAMILIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Aime Guertin Limited 
Wholesale ¢? Retail 
534 Notre Dame West 


Wk Phone: MAin 0924-5 
. . OUR MOTTO: ‘‘Courtesy, Probity, Quality, Prompt Service,” is our guarantee 
$75 > 79 Univer sity Street MonTREAL of satisfaction. Your kind patronage is respectfully solicited. 














HARTLAND B. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


ROBERT E. MacDOUGALL 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


NORMAN ROOT 
Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


Hartfield New Wall Street 
Codes: « Bentley's 


Western Union 


MacDOUGALL & MacDOUGALL 


STOCK anp BOND 
bE © KE ks 


Private Wires to 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
QUEBEC THREE RIVERS 


to0-102 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 
TELEPHONE MAIN 0258 
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Canadian Tour to 


BU Rage 


Under the Personal Leadership of Rev. R. K. 
Nay or, B.A., Tutor and Lecturer in Theology 
in the Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College. 


Sazling from Canada 
Dominion Day, July rst, 1926 


By the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP 


“MONTNAIRN"” 


(17,300 Tons) 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HoLLaNnp, BetGcium, FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, GERMANY and the Rares. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PROGRAM, A PP GY, Bo 


1108S. COOK.& SOR 
526 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST » MONTREAL 
OR ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENT 


Keep these dates tn mina--- 


October 6th-7th-8th-9th 
1926 » R,E-UNION ~- 1926 


Do not fail to fll out and return questionnatre 


enclosed in this issue 
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VICTOR E. MITCHELL, D.C.L., K.C. 
A. CHASE-CASGRAIN, K.C. ERROL M. McDOUGALL, K.C. 
GILBERT S. STAIRS, mC. PIERRE F. CASGRAIN, K.C., "M.P. 
JOHN W. P. RITCHIE LESLIE G. BELL, M.P. 
». J. WATERSPON JACQU ES SENECAL 


S.C. DEMERS 


McGibbon, Mitchell, Casgrain, 
McDougall & Stairs 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


ROYAL TRUST BUILDING - - - 
HARBOUR 4136 


MONTREAL 


Albert J. Brown, KC. 
Robert C. McMichael, K.C. 


Frank B .Common 


George H. Montgomery, K.C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C. 
Orville S. Tyndale, KC. 
Thomas R. Ker, K.C. Wilbert H. Howard 

Linton H. Ballantyne Eldridge Cate 

F. Curzon Dobell C. Russell McKenzie 


Paul Gauthier 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS © JONHALL'’ 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal 





H ON. GEO. G. FOSTER, K.C. ee T. HACKETT, K.C. 
J. A. MANN, K.C. MULVENA 
E- G. PLACE, K.C. F WINFIELD HACKETT 
C. G. MACKINNON, K.C. GEO. B. FOSTER 
F. RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Mann, Place, Mackinnon, 
Hackett & Mulvena 


Advocates and Barristers 


CaBLe ADDRESS TELEPHONES MAIN 4997 
“ARCFOST” 4998 


_ ©, 4999 
. Royal Insurance Building 


2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Ernest E. Viponp, k.c. H. S. Vireonp, Kc 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solzcttors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 





J. N. GREENSHIELDS, K.C. 
COLVILLE SINCLAIR 


C. G. GREENSHIELDS, K.C, 
RALPH E. ALLAN 
JOHN W. LONG 


Greenshields, Greenshields, 
Sinclair & Allan 


Advocates, Barristers (7 Solzicztors 
Caste Appress “SHIELDS” TererHone MAIN 3596 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


120 ST. JAMES STREET mA) ole 


MonTREAL 
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Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Solzcztors 


205 St. James Street, Montreal 


A. R. Holden, K.C. 
R. C. Holden, Jr. 


E. Meredith, K.C., LL.D. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. 
P. P. Hutchison 





A.tian A. MAGEE, K.c. 
W. C. NicHoLson 


Joun W. Cook, kK.c. 


T. B. Heney 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


CaBLeE Appress “MacGer”’ 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 





Are Georrrion, K.C. J. Arex. Prup’Homne, K.C, 


Geoffrion & Prudhomme 


Advocates, Barristers, Cc. 


Case Appress ““GEOFFRION” Puone: MAIN oo1o 


Western Union Code 


112 St. James Street, Montreal 





Lewis, Apedaile & Hanson, lane 


Insurance Brokers 


LEWIS BUILDING - 17 ST. JOHN STREET 
Telephones Main 7077-7079 


All classes of Insurance transacted 


McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 





130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Branch Offices Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 
Ottawa; Toronto; Winnipeg 
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Line Your House 


with Cork 


Brick, tile, stone, wood, slate, shingles are not 
heat insulators. 


Heat goes right through them. Why burn at 
least 30% more coal than is necessary in an 
attempt to heat the great outdoors? 


A uousr lined with Armstrong's Corkboard is 
a house insulated against winter cold and 
summer heat at a cost so small that fuel saving 
alone will pay it all back. 


On: inch of corkboard is equivalent to 16 inches 
of brick in heat-retarding value. 


Write for samples and our forty-page catalogue 
on House Insulation. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
Limite 


11 Brant Street 


go2 McGill Building 
TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 
Head Office 


MoNTREAL 


A Billion Dollars 
of Life Assurance 
in Force 
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OFATASKAN_o 


or the Grandest 
and most inspiring 
holiday of your 






HE rugged magnificence of the North 
Pacific Coast grips you soon after leav- 
ing Vancouver. Sailing northward 
through Sheltered Seas in a luxuriously 
equipped Canadian National steamship, you 
ate impressed by the increasing majesty of 
the coast-line, the climax coming when you 
skirt Alaska’s Shores and see mighty Taku, 
the 9o-mile glacier. To explore this land of 
romance is to realize that all the praise 
youve heard of its flowered valleys and 
snow-capped crests, is pale beside the magni- 
ficence of the “Land of the Midnight Sun.” 


The ten-day boat trip from Vancouver to Skag- 
way and return costs only $90.00, including 
meals and berth. Every room an outside room. 


Include in your Western Tour a holiday at 
Jasper National Park. Stay awhile at Jasper Park 
Lodge, on the shores of beautiful Lac Beauvert 
($6.50 a day up, American plan). Open May 
22nd to September 30th. 


JASPER GOLF WEEK 


September 11th to 18th, 1926 





Your nearest Canadian National 
ticket agent will gladly give you 
complete information. 
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140 Years of 
Quality 





\ | OLSON'S BREWERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 
on the North American continent. 


Since its establishment in 1786, 


i Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
“r the standard of quality maintained in 
Me brewing fine Ale. 


And after 140 years, Molson’ Ale 1s 
still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 


MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather ‘Drank’ 


MERCURY PRESS LIMITED, MONTREAL. 
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tO EQVROPE 
Summer 1926 


The Art Crafts Guild, in connection 
with Canadian Pacific Service, will 
Operate several inexpensive but 
none the less attractive Tours to 
Europe in June and July of 1926. 





The standard tours, duration 36 days, visit 
England, Holland, Belgium and France—at 
a cost of only $365, including all necessary 
expenses. Shorter tours may be taken if de- 
sired at $260 and $330. The tour price 
includesocean and continental transportation, 
hotels, meals, motor and sightseeing trips, 
service of guides—in fact, all necessary ex- 
penses from Montreal back to Montreal, 
except those of a purely personal nature. 





The management arranges all details: books 
transportation; secures desirable hotel ac- 
commodation; personally conducts the party. 


Extensions to Switzerland, Germany or Italy 
may be had at small cost. 


P lly Conducted .00 
36 Day, “AN Expense” ‘Tor $369 
For full Information 


Ask ANY CANADIAN PaciFric AGENT 


or D. R. KENNEDY 
141 Sr. James Street, MONTREAL, Que. 














A little higher 
in price,but~ 
what a wonderful 
difference a lew 
cents make. 


YER'S 


NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


“ Delightfully cool 
and sweet smoking” 
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All the brawn of all the workers of the world would fail to supply the power 
needed for our construction and production requirements. Modern civilization 
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is based on cheap power readily applied to tasks of all kinds, 


Machinery works: Man thinks 





In most long-established 
industries the Canadian 
General Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, has 
brought about important 
changes making for bet- 
ter products with mini- 
mum human labor and 
expense. And in many 
new industries C.G.E. 
engineers have played a 
prominent part from the 
very beginning. 


According to college tests, man develops one-eighth 
horsepower for short periods and one-twentieth in 
steady work. As a craftsman—a worker who uses 
brains—he is well worth his daily wage. But asa 
common laborer, matching brawn against motor- 
ized power, he is an expensive luxury. 


With a fifty-horsepower motor, for instance, one 
man can do the work of 400 common laborers. He 
is paid far more for his brains than his brawn. 


The great need of this and future generations is 
for men who can plan and direct. There is ample 
motorized machinery for all requirements of produc- 
tion and construction. But motorized machinery, 
no matter how ingenious, can never plan for itself. 


And that is precisely where the college man comes 
in. Highly-trained brains are needed more and more 
to think, plan, and direct tasks for the never-ending 
application of brawn-saving electricity. 
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CANADIAN 


~ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
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CANADA'S most 
famous tobaccos. 





CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 






Consult Our 
Library 


Our Lisrary is comprehen- 
sive and is at your disposal 
at all times, free of charge. 





IMPERIAL MIXTURE 


Rich and mellow, a mixture of medium strength 





SO ani sce a ECR |. a ey 25 
1/2 lb. tin Tey ae 1.40 ee 10. Pack <4 c- ; ‘ a , 
ns he de he ae ! Ks Simply write to our Service 


Department on any topic 
dealing with concrete or 
concrete construction and 
we will endeavor to give 
you all available informa- 
tion and references. 


The use of concrete for build- 
ing undertakings of every 
kind, for power develop- 
ment operations, bridge 
construction, paving, and for 
g farm improvements is in- 
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H.B.C. COUT #ig 


Sweet and mild, yet full-flavored. 


7/20D, tgs ern otk Gass 1/11 lb. pack ee 125 
SFE 1: 8 colon Ty 65 R5<- Us C8 hey ayy 25 


Obtainable wherever Tobacco is sold. 


creasing every day because 
of the permanence and 
adaptability of this modern 
material. 


We are glad, therefore, to 
co-operate in every way 
with all who are interested 
in concrete construction. 


Canada Cement Company, Limited 


Canada Cement Company Building 
Montreal 


Paiitips Square § * 


Sales Offices at 
Winnipeg 





INCORPORATED 


} ) et? MAY 1670 Montreal Toronto Calgary 
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of Debt 


OME people are always short of money---always 
borrowing---always in debt. 


‘ Although the debtors’ gaol has vanished, those in 
gone debt are not free. They control neither their time 
® nor their careers. Others control them. 


x Freedom from debt comes with a growing savings 
account. 


: The Royal Bank 
i of Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED 740 MILLION DOLLARS 





« Harnessing the 
|__| FIRST THINGS FIRST Riddle 


‘‘T want some money to enjoy life 
with"’ is the excuse some men give for 
failing to insure their lives. 


North benefits 
the Nation 





It was that kind of logic that pre- y Our prospectors, survey- 
: oa ors, lumbermen and far- 


vailed with the man who met his mer were the first to discover the gold, silver, nickel, 

death in an auto accident. He had copper, timber and water power resources of the 
ary North. Since then the mining and pulp and paper 

allowed his life assurance policy to Eo iathice have grown wie 

lapse in order to have enough money 

to buy the car that killed him. 


Hand in hand with these mining and forest indus- 
tries goes another great northern development— 


ae : that of water power. More than any other factor 
ee for your dependents 1s the it has made possible the growth of the newsprint 
rst duty. 


and pulp industry and the speeding up of mineral 
production. 


You build Canada as you co-operate financially 
in the development of her Water Powers. 


Sun Life Assurance Company NESBITT. THOMSON 
| of Canada and Company, Limited 
Head Office : MONTREAL | 145 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


Toronto Quebec Hamilton London, Ont. Winnipeg 
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The time to make 
your Will 


~is now! 


While your mind is now alert 
and active is the time to make 
your will. Do not wait until 
you are going to die. 

Consider now how your Es- 
tate will be distributed and 
managed. Confidential discus- 
sion of this matter is invited 
without obligation or charge. 


Montreal Trust 
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for Town and Country 


You have at your disposal, at all hours, for a low 
fare, ranging between 6c. and 10c.,a tramear or 
motor bus representing the latest word in con- 
struction, safety, speed and comfort. We are 
sincerely interested in giving you increased 
facilities for safe and comfortable local travel, 
and we bespeak your goodwill as we endeavour 
to improve. 





MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY 
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THE LEAD TREATMENT OF CANCER 


By J. George Adami, CBE, MD. FRS. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool. 


5 
N CANCER we are confronted with a disease that is 
one of the main and also one of the most agonising 
causes of death in the human race. 

In Liverpool, in 1871-80, the rate of mortality from 
this disease was 0.4 per thousand, in 1924 it stood at 1.12 
per thousand; an increase of 280 per cent, there being 
during the year 941 deaths. It stands fourth on the 
list, only exceeded by Pneumonia, Bronchitis and Pul- 
monary Phthisis. What is true of Liverpool is paralleled 
by the figures for Montreal and Toronto. Knowing its 
dire significance, individual workers, laboratories and 
special institutions the world over have for long years 
been seeking to discover its cause and its prevention, 
thus far with little effect. It is not unnatural that the 
world has awaited impatiently the news of any advance 
in our knowledge, nor is it unnatural that when any 
advance, however incomplete and partial, has been 
achieved in any country, that advance is eagerly pro- 
claimed and acclaimed the world over. Thus time and 
again the public has been informed that the problem 
has been solved, only to learn later that further and 
fuller experiments have failed to bring confirmation. 
Disappointment has followed disappointment, until 
to-day both the medical profession and the general public 
are becoming chary in their judgment when informed 
that either the cause or the cure of cancer has been dis- 
covered. | 

Much, indeed, depends upon the solution of this 
problem, and cruel it is to raise false hopes in the victims 
of this awful disease. It is the part of the wise man not 
to publish any apparently favourable results of his in- 
vestigations upon cancer, even in the medical Press, 
until he has so fully and so repeatedly confirmed his 
results, and has obtained from others such ample con- 
firmation that he can state with precision the limits 
within which his observations and experiments can be 
utilized by others for the good of humanity. 

Weare led to make these remarks because in Liverpool 
there has for the past five years been proceeding an in- 
vestigation into the cure of cancer which seems to fulfil 
the conditions just laid down. It has become a matter of 
common knowledge that for some few years past a 
distinguished Liverpool surgeon, Mr. Blair Bell, Pro- 
fessor of Gynaecology in the University, has been devot- 
ing himself to the treatment of cancer by a novel method 
of his own device. There are not a few who have person- 
al knowledge of men and women said to have been 
afflicted with inoperable cancer who, to-day, after 


treatment by Professor Blair Bell and his colleagues, are 
carrying on their usual avocations in apparently ex- 
cellent health; just as, doubtless, there are a yet greater 
number who have seen or heard of sufferers from cancer 
for whom Professor Blair Bell’s treatment was of no 
avail. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that this state of 
affairs is readily understandable. In their earliest stages 
cancerous growths are strictly localised and so removable 
by the knife. It is the bitter complaint of the surgeon 
that patients present themselves for treatment only when 
the condition has been present for months and the 
growths have become so extensive that complete removal 
is next to impossible. Most sufferers will undertake a 
novel and, in some respects, a dangerous treatment only 
as a last hope, when the surgeon has declared their cancer 
to be inoperable. It is as a last hope that Professor Blair 
Bell has administered his treatment in the majority of 
cases. The marvel is not that so many have died, but 
that so many have recovered and are now in apparent 
good health. 

It was the spread of the knowledge of these cases of 
apparent cure that forced Professor Blair Bell’s hand 
and led to the publication of his first paper to the Lancet 
in 1922; the practitioners under whom these cases had 
been must needs be advised as to the treatment which had 
brought about these results, and, although the investi- 
gations are still far from complete, similar considerations 
have compelled the issue of the fuller information con- 
tained in the issues of the Lancet of October 17th and 
November 14th last. A third paper, giving the clinical 
results up to the end of last year and incorporating the 
address delivered by him before the Academy of Medicine 
in Toronto, will have appeared in the Lancet of March 
13th, while what I write is in the printer’s hands. 


II. 


Many years ago Professor Blair Bell became interested, 
as a gynaecologist, in the exact causation of abortion, 
and conducted a series of investigations upon the animals 
of the laboratory in the attempt to determine the pro- 
cesses which lead to this event. In these investigations 
he tested the action of certain drugs reputed to be aborti- 
facients, and among these found that certain salts of 
lead administered to pregnant rabbits acted especially on 
the placental tissues, causing death of certain orders of 
cells, and thereby loosening of the attachment of the 
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foetus to the uterine wall. The lead salts, he saw, were 
taken up selectively by the growing cells of the placenta, 
and in this way poisoned them and brought about their 
destruction. 

Now of all tissues of the body the placenta in its 
growth ‘most nearly resembles a cancer. Its actively 
growing cells invade and cat up the uterine tissues of the 
mother in a manner that resembles curiously the way in 
which a cancer grows by invading and destroying the 
tissue that surrounds it. Both cancers and placenta are 
composed of cells of a young, actively growing type. 
And, putting two and two together, Blair Bell put to 
himself the question: if lead salts kill the one set of cells, 
will they kill the other alsoe 

Five years ago, from last November (1925), the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to test this possibility. A married 
woman, in her early thirties, came under him with a 
rapidly growing cancer of the breast which had already 
reached such dimensions and undergone such spread that 
operation was out of the question. In order to reach all 
parts of the growth simultaneously, the secondary 
growths at a distance, as well as the main mass in the 
breast, Blair Bell determined to inject into the blood 
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injections. In others the new growths had become so 
large that, although the tumour was destroyed by the 
lead, it was evident that the system became secondarily 
poisoned by the absorption of the broken down material, 
indicating that where tumouts are beyond a certain size 
there should be surgical removal of the main growth 
before treatment. Then again it became evident that 
there is a remarkable variation in individuals in their 
susceptibility to lead, doses which in one person pro- 
duced no obvious ill effects producing dangerous symp- 
toms in others. 

Thus the first cautious publication of Professor Blair 
Bell’s results made in the Lancet of November 11th, 1922, 
gave the results of the first fifty cases treated up to that 
date. It was not possible to speak of cures, because 
admittedly after surgical removal, even after five years 
and sometimes after ten or twelve, a cancer may again 
manifest itself. But thus far out of the 50, three were too 
recent to state results, in six the treatment was stopped 
as inadvisable, most of these patients being too ill to 
tolerate the injections;thirteen died within the first seven 
weeks (in these also, with rare exceptions, the condition 
was so far advanced that the general bodily condition 





stream what he regarded as the least poisonous form of 
ie lead, namely, a freshly made preparation of lead in a 
if | colloidal state, beginning cautiously with a small dose 
and gradually increasing the amount. The result was 
extraordinary; the cancer softened, and in the course of 
a few weeks the breast had shrunk to its normal size and 


was too greatly lowered to permit recovery ); four after 
the first injection refused to continue the treatment. Of 
the remaining 24, seven were much improved; four 
showed definite improvement with reduction in the size 
of the growth and better general health, one showed 
arrest of the growth with little or no improvement in 
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appearance; the patient put on flesh, regained her health, 
and in little more than a year was suckling her newborn 
child at the breast which had appeared utterly destroyed 
by cancer. Yet sections of part of the growth removed 
before treatment was begun showed that here was a most 
malignant form of cancer. | 
The temptation to publish far and wide these re- 
markable results must have been singularly great. Never 
in the whole history of medicine had so swift and com- 
plete a disappearance of a malignant cancer been seen or 
recorded. But, instead, Professor Blair Bell placed 
himself, the patient, and the facts of the case in the hands 
of three well-known members of the profession—Sir 


general health, while four showed such complete dis- 
appearance of the growth that they were believed to be 
cured. 

These may not seem to be very decisive results, but 
the hopeless condition of the vast majority of the cases 
when treatment was initiated must be kept in mind. 
What impressed all who followed the work was the 
remarkable reduction in the size of the new growths 
which followed the injections, even in those who eventu- 
ally succumbed. There could be no question as to the 
specific effects of the lead upon tumour tissue. Where 
death occurred during the course of the treatment exam- 
ination of what remained of the cancer showed that the 


Charles Sherrington, President of the Royal Society; cancer cells proper had been killed and were undergoing 
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{he 7 Mr. Paul, the well-known surgeon and authority upon liquefaction, dissolution and absorption. While chemic- — 

2) ie cancer; Sir Robert Jones, whose name is a household ally, what is of importance, more lead was found in the 
1 word to medical men in Canada; and myself. He willing- destroyed cancerous tissue than in any other part of the 

: te ly assented to be guided by us and not to publishanything body. ) 


until he had treated fifty cases, and even then to submit This may be said, that no one previously had obtained 





his paper to this Committee of four before publication, 
with full powers of examination of his patients and their 
records. 

As so often happens in scientific research, a first 
brilliant result was followed by a series by no means so 
sharp cut and decisive. The treatment at this stage 
could only be administered as a last resort to patients 
with cancer declared inoperable by the surgeons, to 
those with cancer so advanced that their strength was 
already sapped, so that many could not withstand the 


such results with recurrent cancers, and those declared 
to be inoperable by the surgeon. Coley, the eminent 
New York surgeon, had over a course of quarter of a 
century obtained some remarkable results by the use of 
his toxines, and yet more remarkable results in the last 
few years by the combined use of radium and the toxines. 
But these results have been practically confined to one 
type of cancer, the sarcomas, or connective tissue tum- 
ours. Almost without exception, he had failed to secure 
satisfactory results with carcinomas or malignant epi- 
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thelial tumours, the cancers proper. So also by the use 
of radium and X-rays of late years some yet more striking 
cases of arrest of cancerous growth have been recorded. 
But these have been only of localised and superficial 
cancers: where the cancer has spread and formed second- 
ary growths at a distance, radium and X-rays, instead of 
arresting the extension, appear in many cases to have the 
opposite effect of stimulating the cancer to a more rapid 
and malignant development. The indications obtained 
thus far were that Professor Blair Bell’s treatment in- 
fluenced sarcomas and carcinomas alike, internal as well 
as superficial growths and secondary extensions simul- 
taneously with the main original mass. 


It was evident that to solve the many problems that 
presented themselves—to find out, for example, the in- 
fluence of lead upon the tissues in general, and upon cell 
growth; to determine the safest and surest mode of ad- 
ministering this poisonous metal and the limits of safe 
dosage; to devise a preparation which would remain in 
the colloidal state for more than twenty-four hours and 
so be capable of transmission; to detect with certainty 
the moment when the lead is present in the system in too 
large amounts and is acting deleteriously upon the body 
as a whole as distinct from the cancer—all this was 
beyond the powers of one man, unless he devoted himself 
entirely to this one subject over a long series of years. 


Nor could one man be an expert in all the many branches 


of science involved, or combine continuous clinical study 
of the patients under treatment with equally continuous 
work in the laboratory. During the initial years of the 
work the whole cost of the researches had been defrayed 
by Mr. Arthur Smith. It was. at this juncture that a 
group of well-known Liverpool business men came to 
the rescue and gave between them the sum of £6,000a 
year for two years, in part, for the provision of beds for 
poor patients; in part, to cover the cost of co-operative 
and co-ordinated research, clinical as well as laboratory. 
During this last year Mr. Rex Cohen has generously 
defrayed the greater part of the expense. And now two 
Committees were formed, the one executive, with two 
representatives of the donors, Mr. J. Arthur Smith, as 
Chairman; Mr. Rex Cohen, as Treasurer, and, inaddition, 
Professor Blair Bell, Sir Robert Jones, Mr. Paul and Dr. 
Adami, with Mr. Edward Carey, as Secretary; the other 
clinical and scientific, formed of the body of fellow 
workers, with Professor Blair Bell as Chairman and 
Director, and including upon it Dr. John Hay, Professor 
of Medicine in the University; Professor W. C. McC. 
Lewis, head of the Department of Physical Chemistry; 
Professor E. Glynn, who holds the Chair of Pathology; 
Dr. Dilling, head of the Pharmacological Department, 
and Dr. Annett, lecturer in Comparative Pathology in 
the Veterinary School, with whole time assistants and 
later several members of the clinical staff. 

The latter Committee meets periodically, receives re- 
ports upon the work undertaken, discusses and criticises 
the results obtained by the various workers, determines the 
further investigations to be undertaken, the clinical 
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tests to be made upon the patients, the further researches 
to be initiated in the laboratories, and, in short, forms 
a CO-operative society for scientific research. 


I mention these facts in some detail, to impress 
upon the reader that the results published by Pro- 
fessor Blair Bell do not represent the opinions and 
conclusions of a solitary investigator, but on the con- 
trary, that they have been passed upon and approved by 
a body of men who are experts in their particular branches 
of medicine and science. Over and above this, I think it 
important to draw attention to the fact that here for 
the first time, to my knowledge, in any of our Universi- 
ties to so remarkable an extent has there been established 
this sytem of co-operative research, and that there has 
been this devotion of the work of so many leaders in 
their respective subjects and of so many laboratories to 
the elucidation of one matter of high importance to 
humanity. During the war, it is true, the National 
Medical Research Committee initiated, co-ordinated, 
and combined work in various medical schools and 
laboratories throughout the country. Here, however, 
similar and more effective co-ordination has been brought 
about between workers in one University who are in the 
closest touch. It may be added that all this has been 
accomplished without help either: froni the Medical 
Research Committee or from the National Cancer Fund. 
Further, it deserves note that during the last years cancer 
cases have been treated in the three great general hos- 
pitals of the city by members of the hospital staffs after 
study of Professor Blair Bell’s technique, and that the 
results obtained in these hospitals are included in Pro- 
fessor Blair Bell’s record. 

It is scarcely proper for me to deal in advance with 
Professor Blair Bell’s paper now in the Press. As a 
matter of fact, while I have read the proof I cannot 
recall with certainty the figures there given. I may, 
however, without impropriety, having read the article, 
express my belief that it will convey two very distinct 
impressions; the first that, despite the work of five years, 
the investigation is still strictly in the experimental 
stage and has not reached finality; the second that 
Professor Blair Bell does not claim, and on the face of his 
Statistics, could not possible claim, to have discovered a 
cure for cancer. But then in the circumstances of the 
case it becomes obvious that it will never be possible 
for anyone to obtain a cure for advanced inoperable 
cases of this dread disease. It has fallen to me to receive 
many letters of appeal, begging me to use my influence 
to secure the treatment as a last chance for well-loved 
members of the writers’ families, and reading these most 
pathetic letters I have come to realise that it is more than 
human to steel one’s heart and to refuse treatment so 
long as there is a chance that the treatment may succeed. 
I can thus understand that time and again Dr. Blair Bell 
has accepted patients when in his sober judgment he has 
felt that the condition has been too far advanced to yield 
favourable results. And this will be the case whatever 
the method devised. For clearly cure can, only be brought 
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about by destruction of the cancer cells. Mere arrest of 


growth will not be sufficient, for that leaves the oppor- 
tunity for the still living cells of the tumour to resume 
growth on some future occasion. Any agent which is SO 
poisonous to the cancer cells as to cause their death 
cannot be without influence upon the other tissues of 
the body. Or, in other words, the boundary between 
toxic action on the cancer and toxic action on the body at 
large must almost inevitably be very narrow, whatever 
the drug employed. Blair Bell’s great achievement has 
been to show that there exists at least one agent, lead, 
which introduced in known amounts into the blood 
stream, is taken up selectively by the cells of actively 
growing malignant tumours, and, taken up, leads to 
their death, and so he has manifested that the destruc- 
tion and disappearance of cancer is possible. It is in no 
sense claimed that he has been the first in this field. I 
would be the last to overlook the notable work that Dr. 
W. B. Coley, of New York, has been carrying on for the 
last thirty years—work that through the very frankness 
with which he has published failures in as full detail 
as successes has not received the recognition it so well 
deserves. But Coley, employing mixed toxines. used a 
preparation of undetermined and uncertain composition, 
and as the result of a succession of failures in the treat- 
ment of carcinomas or cancers proper he has confined its 
use almost entirely to connective tissue tumours or sar- 
comas. So also there are by now abundant cases in 
which the use of Radium or of X-rays has brought about 
the disappearance of superficial and operable cancers. 
Increasing experience, however, has shown that where 
cancers are deep seated in internal organs and are in- 
operable through wide extension, it is not possible by 
these agents to bring about arrest of the extension. 
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Their action is little more than local. By the intraven- 
ous introduction of colloidal lead, that lead is carried to 
all parts of the body, to secondary as well as primary 
growths. It is taken up by the cancer cells wherever 
they are in the neighbourhood of the blood capillaries. 


So also there are known cases of the spontaneous 
disappearance of highly malignant tumours. But this is 
distinctly rare. In my twenty-two years’ active expert- 
ence as a pathologist in Montreal, while I came across 
scirrhous cancers in which the cancer cells had, as it 
were, been throttled by the growth of dense fibrous or 
cicatricial tissues, there were always areas in which the 
process was still active. I can only recall one case, 
shown to me by Wyatt Johnston, in which the indica- 
tions were that all the cancer cells had been destroyed, 
and of hearing of one case, if I remember aright, of Dr. 
Shepherd's, in which a large tumour of the neck in a 
youth had undergone spontaneous disappearance. Last 
July it was given to me to attend on three successive days 
at Dr. Blair Bell’s private hospital in Rodney Street, 
Liverpool. He had called up for re-inspection forty of 
those who during the last five years had undergone his 
treatment. Of these, thirty presented themselves, the 
others either being on vacation or at a distance. All the 
thirty had been cases of inoperable cancer: all were now 
carrying on their usual avocations. Without exception 
all looked well. What struck me was the excellent com- 
plexions of the majority, so different from the character- 
istic pallor, or cachexia, of patients suffering from cancer. 
Only in two could I detect some induration or mass per- 
sisting at the site of the original growth. 

That experience alone sufficed to convince me that a 
wonderful advance has been accomplished. 
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INTERPROVINCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


‘By The Hon. Mr. N. Perodeau, LL.D., 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec. 


MONGST the problems which call for the attention 

of the citizens of Canada I know of none more 

complex or one which requires more intelligent 
and continuous effort than that of the relationship 
between the Provinces of Canada. 

This problem made its appearance upon the very day 
the structure of Confederation was raised. Since that 
day, it has never ceased to occupy a greater and greater 
place in the minds of serious men, and no doubt it is for 
this reason that I welcome the opportunity to examine 
certain aspects of it here. I only regret not being able 
to treat to the full a subject as complicated as it is ex- 


tensive. 
* * * 


One cannot shut one’s eyes to the many difficulties 
which are inherent in our interprovincial relations, for 
they are the elements which retard its growth. 

First, consider the density of the population of 
Canada and the large extent of her territory; you will 
find few countries that have to meet these two combined 
elements: immense territory and sparse population. 
Five times as large as Europe, our country has only the 
population of Belgium. It touches three oceans; the 
line of demarcation with its nearest neighbour is an 
imaginary one, with no geographical break (if one 
excepts the great lakes) to mark in a tangible way its 
boundary. It is evident, for example, that Marseilles 
and Lille, or London and Glasgow, can more easily 
converse together than Halifax and Vancouver, or 
Fredericton and Edmonton. And when you couple with 
the obstacles created by these immense distances the 
severe climate which, during the winter months, keeps 
you Close to the fireside, it explains the slow progress of 
interprovincial relationship. 

Look also at the disposal of the water-courses that 
intersect our continent; they run north and south whilst 
the territory which forms our country is a strip running 
east and west, extending from ocean to ocean. 

This territory is inhabited by groups of various 
races, the chief of which are English and French. Among 


these, groups of various other origin have come in and 


established themselves who are wanting in patriotism 
and retain, in certain parts, more attachment to their 
country of origin than to their country of adoption. In 
these various groups they have difference of language 
and culture, and in certain cases difference of views; they 
even hold certain prejudices which account for the 
embarrassment from which we suffer. It is these various 


difficulties we have to face and try to overcome. The 
best way, I think, to do this is to increase the inter- 
course between each province and this is quite possible. 


* + * 


Much has already been done to get over these diffi- 
culties which I have mentioned. Thus, to supply the 
want of waterways parallel with out territory, to facili- 
tate exchanges between the west and east, to give 
Canada outlets for our exports, railways have been con- 
structed which have created a wonderful bond, or, as 
has been so well said, the ‘“‘backbone’’ of Canada. 

The encouragement which each province has been 
endeavouring to give to the work of education and the 
various seats of learning has greatly contributed to 
facilitate our. interprovincial relations, but in this 
domain, as in many others, improvement is always 
possible. 

This is the chief field for the cultivation of a Cana- 
dian patriotism. For it is important that the relations 
between provinces and provinces should have the effect 
of strengthening the unity of the Dominion, and this is 
why our first thought, the edifying principle which 
should govern all our mutual relations, social inter- 
course, and exchange of ideas as well as our commercial 
and other relations, should be the love of Canada, the 
desire to see it advance and develop. 

The strong colonization policy favoured by each of 
our provincial governments in regulating little by little 
the density of our population and in gradually opening 
to settlement our respective territories has already, and 
will, in the near future, have the happy results of co- 
ordinating our mutual relationship. 

Then I should mention among the factors capable of 
improving our interprovincial relations and bearing 
good results, the meeting together of important groups 
of men from one province or another throughout Canada, 
whether these groups take the name of ‘Bonne Entente, 
‘“Delegation,”’ “‘Pilgrimage,’’ or simply ‘‘Excursions.”’ 
They all have the same object and tend to the same good 
results, and in whatever direction we may exert our 
efforts in the line of education, or colonization, in the 
development of our means of communication, or in 
increasing the meetings of groups of men from the 
different provinces, let us arouse and cultivate a Canadian 
feeling, let us break down the errors and prejudices and 
continue to do so with increasing zeal. 

Our interprovincial relations require to be unceasingly 
facilitated, strengthened and multiplied. By what means 
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shall we attain this? By taking advantage of every 
favorable opportunity and every happy suggestion to 
increase our past efforts. 

The Fathers of the Confederation built their struc- 
ture on the foundation of justice, with due respect to the 
liberties and rights of every one. Are we prepared to 
shake that which they considered the very foundation 
of our nation? 

With this in view, let the government of each Prov- 
ince not forget to observe the spirit as well as the letter 
of our Constitution; let the leaders of each province work 
together in harmony and in singleness of purpose to 
support the efforts of those governing; let our daily 
papers, reviews and other publications of all kinds, join 
in the general task, with the power they have of diffusing 
broad ideas of justice and rendering them common to all 
who want to have a knowledge of their country and the 
problems thereto attached. 

The bonne entente excursions and movements of that 
nature have rendered our interprovincial relations more 
direct and more encouraging. Let us develop and 
strengthen this feeling of bonne entente and foster the 
harmony in all our activities so necessary to true pro- 
gress. 

Among the various means at our disposal to facilitate 
our relations among the Canadians of the different 


provinces and to render them more fruitful there is one 
which I consider particularly effective, and that is the 
interchange of professors of our higher Schools and 
Universities. 

It is always an advantage to know ourselves better, 
and there is nothing which will give that happy result 
so well as the study of enlightened men, assisted by good 
will. The exchange of views between professor and 
professor and between professor and students cannot 
fail to enlarge the horizon that one and another have 
entered upon as well as the contact with men of different 
views and bring them in contact with things which 
might have remained unknown or incomprehensible. 

Let me conclude by reminding you of the words of 
the distinguished Principal of McGill, to my mind 
they are most appropriate: Sir Arthur Currie said: 
“We are here divers races joined in one country and in 
one ideal. In Canada we are a number of races with 
various gifts, each contributing its own peculiar quali- 
ties to the common welfare. They must, of necessity, 
remain more or less separate in their customs, their 
methods, their language, but there is no question of 
domination by one over the other. They live in peace 
and strive for one ideal,—the advancement and useful- 
ness of Canada.”’ | 
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LIGHT OPERA 


By B. Donnelly, (Mus. Bac. 1910) 
Part of an Address delivered hefore the McGill Alumnae Society. 


N THE reigns of Elizabeth and James I., masques 

were a great feature in court entertainments. They 

were performed also at Lincoln's Inn, Gray's Inn, 
and similar places, while equally elaborate ones were 
given at the houses of the nobles. Ben. Jonson was 
author of many of these masques, and the well-known 
““Comus,”’ written by John Milton for his friend, Henry 
Lawes, shows us the type that was then in vogue. The 
masques of the 16th and 17th centuries were presented 
with costumes, scenery, properties and music. Each had 
a plot, frequently founded on some classic story or 
legend. That of ‘‘Comus’’ was founded on the incident 
of one of the Earl of Bridgewater’s children being lost in 
a wood. How much these masques differed from the 
opera of later date is not very clear; but the dividing 
line cannot have been very definite. 


During the Commonwealth stage plays were pro- 
hibited, and the musical as well as the legitimate drama 
was under a cloud. At this time the opera in Italy was 
in a very flourishing state and had taken a particular and 
well understood form. Sir William Davenant had been 
the producer of many masques and musical entertain- 
ments, and he obtained permission from Cromwell to 
Open a semi-private theatre at Rutland House for the 
performance of these and similar pieces. One was ‘‘The 
First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House, by De- 
clamations and Musick after the Manner of the Ancients.”’ 
This was in 1656, and as the words were in Italian the 
Protector very sagely allowed it because he thought it 
could have no harmful influence, being in a language not 
generally understood. This and similar productions were 
later acted at a theatre which Davenant opened in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1658. It has been asserted that 
this was the first attempt at opera in England, but it is 
doubtful if these performances can be ranked as real 
opera. It is certain that it was in Davenant’s pieces that 
female actors were first seen on the stage. Both he and 
his son must be given credit for their activity in pro- 
ducing entertainments, and, as it were, paving the way 
for the operas and musical dramas that Henry Purcell 
glorified by his music. 


When Charles II. came to the throne in 1660, the 
ban on the theatre was removed, and his known taste 
in theatrical performances and music gave great en- 
couragement to the drama, musical and otherwise. We 
cannot follow closely the record of the Musical Drama 
in England before ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera,’” but a general 
idea of what had been the staple fare may be useful in 


understanding what a great change Gay's Opera made, 
and how these pieces of the Pre-restoration and Restora- 
tion led up to the operas that John Gay ridiculed. 


‘It is interesting to note that Dryden gives a useful 
description of opera as understood in his day. He says 
~An opera is a poetical tale or friction represented by 
vocal and instrumental music, adorned with scenes, 
machines and dancing. The supposed persons of this 
musical drama are generally supernatural, as gods and 
goddesses, and heroes, which at least are descended from 
them, and are in due time to be adopted into their 
number. The subject, therefore, being extended beyond 
the limits of human nature, admits of that sort of mar- 
vellous and surprising conduct, which is rejected in other 
plays. Human impossibilities are to be received as they 
are in faith; because where Gods are introduced a Su- 
preme Power is to be understood, and second causes are 
out of doors; yet propriety is to be observed even here. 
Phoebus must foretell, Mercury must charm with his 
cadences, and Juno reconcile the quarrels. To conclude, 
they must all act‘according to their peculiar and distinct 
character.’ Dryden here gives an excellent epitome of 
the rules the Italian and Anglo-Italian operas of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries. If the operas were founded 
upon the Italian classic romances and legends, the chief 
feature that was preserved throughout the whole piece 
was the heroic character. When we realize this and 
remember how Gay brought his opera into commonplace 
life—nay, into the degraded life of a prison, with char- 
acters taken from the lowest ranks, thieves, receivers of 
stolen goods, and women of the town—we can well 
understand what a supreme blow he gave to the mock 
heroics, high-falutin’ speeches and action that made up 
the operas which he ridiculed. It was now that Henry 
Purcell arose to redeem the music of the English opera. 
He composed abundant music for the dramatic. pieces of 
his day.. Much of it is merely of an incidental character, 
but there is some that is operatic and some has lived to 
the present day. After the death of Purcell, in 1695, the 
English opera declined; and it was in 1705 that Italian 
opera first gained a footing in England, brought there 
by Englishmen who had studied in Italy, and produced 
with the aid of English and Italian singers, who each 
sang in his own language. The bulk of the people did 
not seem to mind this extraordinary method of vocal- 
izing an opera, they accepted it as part of the plan. 

_ The Italian opera was now to undergo a great change. 
Handel, who had made a reputation for himself on the 
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continent and was Master of the Chapel to the Elector 
of Hanover, had been invited to England by several 
noblemen and lovers of music. He came over by the end 
of 1710, and was prevailed upon to remain and write an 
opera for the Haymarket Theatre. The advent of 
Handel in Italian opera seems to have placed on the shelf 
the prior Italian productions. Addison, in one of his 
Spectator papers, makes a very pertinent remark con- 
cerning opera at this period. ‘There is no question but 
our great gandchildren will be very curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit together like an 
audience of foreigners in their own country and hear 
whole plays acted and sung before them in a tongue which 
they did not understand.’’ He complains that the pro- 
ducers of Italian operas conceived that nothing was 
capable of being well set to music that was not nonsense. 
He continues, ‘‘We are transported with anything that is 
not English, so it be of foreign growth, let it be of 
Italian, French or High Dutch, it is the same thing. In 
short, our English music is quite routed out and nothing 
planted in its stead.’’ These words give us a brief resumé 
of the type of production from which Englishmen turned 
when ‘‘The Beggar's Opera’’ took the stage, and cast 
ridicule on a style of musical drama that had so much 
artificiality in it. | 

It was Swift who suggested to Gay—‘‘What an odd 
pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral might make’ ’— 
which gives an indication that Swift and Gay had been 
reading ‘‘The Gentle Shepherd,’’ the Scotch Pastoral 
produced at Drury Lane in 1718. Ramsay's employment 
of popular tunes must also have suggested to Gay 
another method of introducing music. This was what 
gave rise to ‘‘The Beggar's Opera’ which Gay began at 
once, and as he carried it on he showed what he wrote to 
both Swift and Dr. Johnson. There is an interesting 
account of the production in Pope's own words in his 
notes: ‘‘The vast success of it was unprecedented and 
almost incredible. It was acted in London 63 days un- 
interrupted, and received the next season with equal ap- 
plause. It spread into all the great towns of England, 
and was played in many places to the 30th and 45th time. 
The fame of it was not confined to the author only; the 
ladies carried about with them the favorite songs of it 
in Fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. 
The person who acted Polly, till then obscure, became all 
at once the favourite of the town. Her pictures were en- 
graved and sold in great numbers, her life written, books 
of letters and verses to her published, and pamphlets 
made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore. it 
drove out of England for that season the Italian opera, 
which had carried all before it for 10 years; that idol of 
the nobility and the people, which the great critic, Mr. 
Dennis, by the labours and outcries of a whole life could 
not overthrow, was demolished by a single stroke of 
Gay’s pen. This remarkable period happened in the 
year 1728." 


June 

‘The Beggar's Opera’ was not Gay's first dramatic 
work, as he had long been writing for the stage, and his 
tales had already won him fame and made him many 
literary friends, among whom were Pope and Swift, 
two powerful allies. In the Prologue of the ‘Beggar and 
Player,’’ Gay tells us that the opera was written to 
celebrate the marriage of James Chaunter and Moll 
Lay, two most excellent ballad singers. Here then was 
the motive to use the common street tunes with which 
everybody was then familiar, interspersed with a few 
from more more remote sources, chiefly the French airs. 
At this period many collections of songs had been pub- 
lished under such titles as ‘“The Treasury of Musick,” 
by John and Henry Playford, and D’Urfey’s collections 
of songs in six volumes. It is quite certain that Gay must 
have possessed a set of these books and that he turned 
to them for many of the airs employed in the Opera. 
Gay also favoured the songs of Scotland, of which a 
a collection of 50 had been published in 1725. Dr. 
Pepusch, a scholarly German musician, married to a 
famous Italian opera singer, was chosen to put basses to 
the airs and to compose an overture. It is doubtful if 
he had any hand in the selection of the tunes, as, al- 
though there are a number of French tunes employed, 
there are none of German origin. 





Between ‘‘The Beggar's Opera’’ and the end of the 
rgth century, light opera appears to have reached its 
height, many composers of note having contributed to 
its development. Among these were Charles Dibbin, 
Michael Kelly, John Braham and Michael Balfe, who, 
in 1842, produced his masterpiece, ““The Bohemian 
Girl,’’ which was at once translated into every language. 
Its ballads—‘‘Then you'll remember me,"’ ‘I Dreamt I 
dwelt in Marble Halls,’’ and ‘‘The Heart Bowed Down” 
enjoyed an extraordinarily long lease of favour, and even 
now their popular charm is not wholly exhausted. These 
were still in the style of Italian opera. It remained for 
Sullivan to establish the mock heroic style, which excites 
amusement by a most serious treatment of ludicrous 
situations. In this style indeed Sullivan has no equal. 


As a musician, Sullivan belongs to the classical 
School which succeeded Mendelssohn. A born musician, 
a clever man, and no dreamy idealist, he expresses his in- 
dividuality very clearly in all his works. His mastery of 
form and instrumentation is absolute, and he wields it 
without the slightest semblance of effort. Within cert- 
ain limits his adaptability is wonderful and his slightest 
pieces have a cachet which denotes the master. His mock 
heroic style has won for him an immense popularity, for 
the ear of musicians and musical people appreciates the 
serious treatment, and the general public, musical or not, 
appreciates the ludicrous situations. This very popular- 
ity has its drawbacks, for the serious works of a com- 
poser who has long made use of this style are almost 
sure to call up the memory of his comic works. 


The Choruses in his late works are a new develop- 
ment and deserve special mention. Here, he displays 








1920 


his command of resource and contrivance. Scientific 
methods are applied to the handling of the lightest 
theme, the artistic touches laid on with so light a hand 
that the workmanship disappears and only the general 
effect remains to impress the hearer. These choruses 
abound in examples of the ingenious contrasting and 
interweaving of different themes, different tempi and 
rhythms and combinations such as Gounod and Verdi 
have made famous in the concerted passages of their 
serious operas. In this case, however, the composer has 
deliberately used his skill on works which, from their 
very character, must be ephemeral. 

In considering the English Light Opera of the rgth 
century, we must mention the works of another com- 
poser, Edward German, born in Shropshire in February, 
1862, who studied at the R. A. M. and whilst there 
wrote the Operetta, ‘‘The Rival Poets.'’ He composed 
the Overture to “‘Richard III.’’ for Sir Wm. Mansfield in 
1892 and later, the music for Sir Henry Irving's pro- 
duction of ‘King Henry the VIII.’", which became im- 
mensely popular. He has also written music to the 
“Gipsy Suite’’; ‘Much Ado About Nothing’; ‘‘As you 
Like it,’’ and several other orchestral compositions in 
the form of symphonic poems. In 1go1 he collaborated 
in the music of ‘“The Emerald Isle’’ to complete Sullivan's 
unfinished opera. Then followed ‘“‘Merrie England’’; 
“A Princess of Kensington’’; ‘“Tom Jones’’; ‘‘Fallen 
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Fairies,’’ with a libretto by W. S. Gilbert, and a large 
number of songs. In German the melodist and the scholar 
are happily combined—and his music has a character 
all its own. Although it stands in the direct lineage of 
Sullivan, it has a strong old English flavour in its 
melodic turn, its sprightly character and its straight- 
forward diction. 


Opera in America, first produced in New York, then 
New Amsterdam, followed the traditions of English 
opera. In 1750, or nearly 25 years after its first perform- 
ance, New York was already listening to ‘‘The Beggar's 
Opera,’’ and this was followed by Italian opera for many 
years.. American composers laboured in the cause of 
a national opera of their own, and chief among them was 
Reginald de Koven, whose light opera, ‘‘Robin Hood,’ 
still remains a standard of this type. De Koven wrote 
many successful songs, and ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’’ 
represents his first successful excursion into the realm of 
Grand Opera. It is manifestly impossible to mention 
all those who have furthered this cause, and it is ex- 
tremely likely that American light opera will strongly 
resemble its English prototype, which appears to be 
drifting farther away from the continuous idea of the 
dramatization of a good libretto, towards an enormous 
extravaganza of song and dance, without much plot and 
with more and more wonderful scenic effects. 




















IN THE COUNTRY OF MARIA 
| ~ CHAPDELAINE 


‘By Archdeacon F. G. Scott 
















































HE hot sun beats down from the bluest of August was one of those lucky opportunities in one’s life that 

skies. Here and there, like a sheep that has come as if by magic. 

| wandered from the flock, a white cloud floats in It was in the morning when we started on our 
the intense azure, and, underneath, the lake in a mirror- journey. No buggy or buck-board had we, such as in 
like stillness, lies dreaming of the past mysteries which the olden days by the lake men used for vehicles oF tocum 
are outside the reach of human thought. Tam sitting on jrotion. Now all round the lake are good hard roads, 
a little cushion of moss, placed invitingly by my kind well laid: and so, comfortably seated with four others, 
hostess, Mother Nature, in a crevice of the weather- j, , sumptuous car, we began our pilgrimage. The air 
beaten rocks, and some silent baby spruces give my head was fresh and cool, although the sunshine beat down in 





a slight shelter from the heat. full August glory on lake, field, and forest. The bosom 
' It is wonderful, this peaceful lake, the last remnant of of the great water was dyed the deepest blue, save 
q some inland sea, with its distant shore line of low hills where, here and there, idly floating clouds cast their 
I ' dimly seen in the hazy distance. Around are rugged and shadows on its surface. We sped along at a good rate, 
| ‘ih picturesque rocks washed and battered by angry waves, skirting here and there a little wood, or crossing one. 
i a8 but now peaceful as the lake, rich in coloured lichens, of the numerous streams whose babbling waters bring 
t 3 : green moss and groups of spruces. Not far off, is a down stories of lakes and waterfalls in the northern 
a : beach of golden sand, ribbed with wave marks and hard wilderness. We passed the villege of St. Felicien, the 
es in the baking sunlight. It is a moment for reverie. It centre of a rich farming country. The large red granite 
af ; is a moment for losing oneself in the mighty whole. Church stands up as guardian over the neat and quickly 
b : One feels the force of a spiritual gravitation drawing one growing town. We entered it, and were much impressed 
a down into the very granite of the ageless rocks, until by its size and the far-seeing faith which planted so fine 
i he the soul seems merged in the universal life of mighty a building, where but a few years ago the woods had 
i on nature. For surely, in such regions as this, man hears hardly begun to retreat before the presence of man. 
| eid at all times the pulses of nature’s heart and grows more Farm after farm we passed, with fields of ripening grain 
F and more into harmony with her life and moods. and neat houses and large barns. It was a constant 
. And this is the region in which Hemon conceived surprise to see how rich the countryside was. The old 


alluvial deposits of the inland sea are rich in fertilizers, 
and the grain springs up rapidly. Mule after mile we 
passed along the road, till at last we reached the rapids 
of the Mistassini River. Far away to the north, among 
the untrodden wilds, the river has its birth. It brings 


away from the vanishing pomps of today and fix them down memories of the old world of nature which man 


| upon the spiritual realities which are for ever the source has not yet invaded. Its pure waters are yet unsullied 
Hi of beauty and truth. by the drainage of cities, or harnessed in the service of a 
. | 


human master. 


and wrote that simple story of peasant life which, 

because of its simplicity and beauty, has made this land 

| an immortal dream world for the generations to come. 
Ag It is a glorious thing when a writer is able to touch the 
i) | depths in the secret heart of man and turn our thoughts 
) 


But now, though the hot sun makes one drowsy and 
the sound of a cricket nearby seems to invite a slumber- Soon after leaving one of the posts of Price Brothers, 
aa ous silence, let me get away from dreams and tell you of where we had lunch, we came to the large and splendid 
ow my visit to the actual scenes and persons of Hemon’s brick and granite Convent of the Trappist monks. Here 
book. Ever since I read ‘‘Maria Chapdelaine,’’ I had a we had to stop and visit the institution. We were 
| desire to make a pilgrimage to the birthplace of the first kindly received by the Sub-prior, who was acting Superi- 
at great Canadian novel, and, if possible, meet those whose of while the Prior was on a visit to France. A man 
i shadows fall across its pages. And now the time had _ slight and delicate in appearance, with a distinctly 

come. I was at Roberval, and a friend, who lives there, spiritual expression, he was clad in the coarse white and 
asked me if I should like to go round the north shore of | black robes of his order, an order which in its foundation 
i the lake and incidentally make a call upon ‘Maria goes back to the time of St. Benedict in the fifth century. 
ae | Chapdelaine’’ on the way. It is not necessary to say All around were the rich farm lands of the community. 
( what my answer was, nor in what spirit I made it. It A herd of particularly fine white cattle was grazing in a 
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field not far off. The Sub-prior took us over the building, 
every bit of which was built by the monks themselves. 


He showed us photographs of their first settlement in. 
these parts in 1882. A rude log cabin in a desolate wood ° 


was the nucleus of the great building and the well-tilled 
acres which are now one of the sources of inspiration to 
all who seek to make the wilderness blossom as the rose. 
It is a fine example of the triumph of human perseverance, 
and the rich harvest which may be gleaned from the 
kindly soil around the lake. Even the bricks were all 
made by the monks from the clay on their property. 
With grateful thanks to the Sub-prior for his courtesy 
and the purchase of two of the large cheeses for which 
thc Monastery is famous, we took our departure. 


Now the road ran by the side of the broad Peribonca 
River, which is one of the chief tributaries of Lake St. 
John. Many northern lakes are drained by it, and no 
doubt in no distant age they too will become thethomes 
of the brave French folk who pierce the forests and tame 
the soil for the service of man. One longed for a canoe 
to ascend the broad waters of the river and taste the joy 
of exploration. The cultivated banks of the river in 
places made it look like some stream in the old land. 
Its quiet surface, unruffled by a ripple, reflected the sky 
and clouds like patches of ‘‘The Silvery Thames.”’ 

Then a turn in the road brought us soon to our ob- 
jective—the little village of Peribonca. There we saw 
the large white wooden church where Maria Chapde- 
laine longed to attend the Midnight Mass, and round it 
were the houses of the villagers. Today a good road 
traverses the settlement and the forests are far away, 
making a low background to the August-tinted fields. 
We stopped at the abode of Monsieur and Madame 
Bedard (Maria Chapdelaine.) It is a combination of 
country store and dwelling-house, with low verandah, 
standing in the village street. My friend brought 
Monsieur from the store and he took us into the parlour 
of the house and summoned Madame. 


It seemed strange to think one was standing in a room 
and among people which have been the centre of im- 
aginative interest to the million readers of Hemon’s 
masterpiece both in Europe and America. 

Madame Bedard soon appeared, a quiet, motherly, 
French-Canadian woman, with dark eyes. She was in 
black, for her father, Monsieur Bouchard (Samuel 
Chapdelaine), who had died only a few days before. 
Traces of the recent sorrow were still manifest in her 


manner. She spoke no English, but smiled when we. 


talked about the famous book. Apparently Hemon, in 
his heroine, combined the characters of Madame Bedard 
and her sister. The latter, unmarried, still lives in her 
old home. 

Cigars were produced by Monsieur Bedard, and our 
questions were freely answered. There was an air of 
comfort and village prosperity about the room, which 
was rather a contrast to the Chapdelaine home on the 
edge of the woods across the river where the snowdrifts 
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gathered in winter and the mother’s body lay in its last 
calm sleep. We were shown a photograph of Hemon 
sitting at a table with other farm hands. The laurels of 
the French Academy were not yet on his brow, but his 
expression was keen and alert, and one would have 
easily picked him out from among the others as the 
author. We asked Madame if she would allow us to 
take her photograph, but she seemed. unwilling and, 
knowing her recent bereavement, we did not press the 
matter. One frequently meets the, writers of books, but 
it is seldom that one is brought face to face with the 
living being whose portrait has stirred the heart's 
emotions of myriads of human beings and which will 
hang for ever in the temple of fame. : 


When we took our adieux of Monsieur and Madame 
Bedard, we felt as though we were passing out of a 
dream into the light of common day, and it was only the 
thought that, further on, we should come to Hemon’s 
house which still kept us in the enjoyment of mystery. 
We soon passed through the cluster of houses which 
formed the village, and once again passed into the 
country. Rough fences marked off the fields and ran 
back to the woods. Here and there, long burnt stems 
stood up against the sky, telling of forest fires and the 
cleaning up of land in the past. The road was dusty, 
and every now and then we passed large carts filled with 
boxes of blueberries, the chief fruit-harvest of the 
district. These boxes are sent off to the cities and are 
sold in Montreal and elsewhere by street vendors with 
the cry: ‘‘Nice fresh Saguenay blueberries, blueberries!”’ 
The Chapdelaine family used to take a day off now and 
then and have a simple picnic, the chief amusement of 
which was gathering blueberries. 


At last, after leaving the Chapdelaines, we came to 
the house where Hemon had lived. It is now ruinous and 
unoccupied. A barn, also unused, stands behind it, 
grey and unpainted. All the active life of animal and 
man, which once made it the centre of interest, has 
departed, and the silent shell of past activity alone re- 
mains. The side door of the house stood ajar, unable to 
swing on its rusty hinges. I entered the old kitchen and 
living room. The floor was sagging and the walls were 
marked with torn strips of ragged paper. Here and there 
old farm tools, rusty and broken, had been thrown in 
heaps. The low sunlight streamed through the cob- 
webbed windows, and the tall weeds outside, green in 
the afternoon light, seemed to be peering into the 
deserted cottage. The door of a corner cupboard stood 
open and revealed the emptiness within. Plain, bare, 
unromantic, the house awaits the inevitable hour when 
the burden of winter snow will crush it in, and the winter 
winds sing through the roofless walls. Poor Hemon! 
he had his dreams here, and to his eyes the dreary land- 
scape was filled with visions. The blueberry fields, the 
burnt forests, the hot sun, the droning of the flies, and 
the sound of the woodman’s axe were so many strands 
in the beautiful web which his imagination was weaving 
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for the delight of a world, whose grateful applause he 
was fated never to hear. 


We had still a long way to go, and the afternoon was 
growing old, so we left the poor little house by the 
wayside and sped eastward towards the Grand Dis- 
charge. Here the roads were wilder and the villages and 
farms less prosperous, but the evening breeze sprang up 
and the sweet scents of ripening grain filled the air. 
Like a ball of golden fire, the.sun went down, and we 
knew that the bosom of the lake, now hidden from us by 
woods and low hills, was glowing crimson in its rays. 


At last we reached the Grand Discharge, where the 
waters of the lake rush down between the rocks and form 
the Saguenay River. Here huge dams are being built. 


June 


Commerce and industry are turning the land into a human 
beehive, and hundreds of thousands of horse power are 
being developed with all that that means to the new 


- world of pulp and paper and aluminium. But far over, 


on the north of the lake are the haunting ghosts of 
human endeavour, the mysteries of the soul’s life and the 
throbbing of human hearts that knew the love of God 
and man. Hemon has revealed them to us, and, great as 
is the electric force generated by the plunging waters, 
wide as are the lonely forest stretches in that northern 
land, the soul’s tragedy will outlast them all. As you 
drive into the new town of Riverhead, springing up in 
the land of the Chapdelaines, the contrast between the 
spiritual and material forces in that world is strong and 
complete. 


VIENNESE NOTES 


By G. W. Abbott Smith 


HE following extracts have been taken from a private 

letter written from Vienna, by a Canadian doctor 

engaged in post-graduate studies in medicine, under 
date of November 7th, 1925: 


‘‘My wife and I have been here just over three months 
now, and as the first three weeks were spent in an 
exhaustive search for an apartment we feel that we have 
seen the greater part of the city already. Our general 
impression is that for the number and quality of its 
beautiful buildings, it outclasses both London and Parts. 
We have hardly begun to see its art treasures, but the 
collections we have seen are very beautiful and ex- 
traordinarily interesting. Anyone interested in geology 
would undoubtedly lose himself for a week in the 
famous geological collection, which is housed in the old 
Emperor's museum, situated opposite the palace gates, 
and, I believe, considered one of the most beautiful 
museum buildings in the world. 


‘Unfortunately, the influence of post-war poverty ts 
everywhere in evidence. This is especially noticeable 
in respect to the traffic, which might fairly well be 
compared in volume to that of any small Canadian town 
on an ordinary day. All the buildings are of stone, 
and they tell us that in pre-war days they were all kept 
in a snowy white condition, so that one can well im- 


~agine what a truly dazzling city it must have been. 


Practically all of the large houses have been turned into 
apartment houses, to overcome the acute conditions of 
overcrowding in the city. There are six million people 
in Austria, and nearly half of them are living in Vienna. 
The male population overcomes the discomfort of the 
crowded home conditions very well by spending all their 
spare time in the cafes, of which there are thousands, 


and which are always crowded at any time of the day: 
the beer consumption must be enormous! 


‘The abundance, variety and excellence of their 
music is, I imagine, as good as it has always been re- 
puted to be, for their twenty odd concert halls and 
numerous theatres seem to be always crowded. The big 
State Opera House—they have a smaller one as well— 
is one of their newest buildings, being only 200 years 
old, and has a very fitting atmosphere for the beautiful 
operas sung in it. The programme changes every night, 
and it is always crowded—even to standing. 


‘‘An interesting sidelight on the Viennese ideals is 
that all professors are given the best seats at the opera 
on payment of merely a nominal sum, and they also 
travel on the railways at a much reduced rate. The 
professors, regardless of their subject, are the great men 
in Vienna, and probably exert the greatest sway on the 
destinies of the people. 


‘The greatest recreation is mountain climbing, and 
every Sunday morning the trains leaving at four and five 
in the morning are crowded with enthusiastic ‘Alpiners’ 
picturesquely garbed in their bright coloured mackinaws, 
with bare knees, hobnailed boots, three pairs of socks 
and plumed hats, and carrying enormous rucksacks on 
their backs. There is a small, though quite good, golf 
course in the huge wooded Volks Prater (Park), where 
cars are allowed. Golfing is rather an expensive luxury, 
though this is almost overbalanced by the cheapness of 
the caddies, who only charge fifteen cents a round, and 
never allow you to lose a ball, as they go out later and 
find it, returning it to you at your next game. This 1s 
the nearest approach to a beginner’s paradise that I. 
know of! They also have many excellent tennis courts 
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scattered throughout the city. There is a good race- 
course, with a turf track, where they frequently have 
international events. They also use the mutuel machines, 
but the Government considers these a great luxury, so 
they take 4o percent. 


“But I must confess to two great disillusionments 
since coming here. The first is the colour of the Danube, 
which over the considerable stretches which we have 
seen of it has proved to be not blue, but a muddy brown. 
The second is that the cost of living here is practically 
the same as at home, perhaps ten percent cheaper, now 
that they have stabilized their money. They still talk 
in thousands of millions of kronen, but they have a new 
unit, the Schilling, which equals 10,000 kronen, or 14 
cents in Canadian money. 


As regards the medical teaching, it is certainly all 
that it is said to be, and is made easily accessible to the 
foreigner who only speaks English. They have been 
teaching doctors from all over the world since the year 
1300, and they seem to have acquired the ‘knack.’ The 
hospital I work in has 3,000 beds, and there is another 
one in the city with 7,000 beds. When one considers 
that in all these hospitals they obtain 100% of autopsies, 
can one wonder that they are masters of pathology? 
All their doctors are clinical men, yet none of them can 
hope to get a step up without some original research 
of definitely practical value. Everyone of them starts 
out with a definite aim for a professorship, which he 
can't hope to get under twenty-five years of very hard 
work. 


‘Now, all of this vast clinical material and all the 
fruits of the endless amount of research work that is 
for ever going on is fully available to the foreign doctor, 
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and the majority of the best teachers speak English. 
All didactic courses and clinical courses, which are 
taken in small groups of four to six men, are organized 
and arranged by the American Medical Association of 
Vienna, so that there are continually a large number 
going on. One could fill a day from eight a.m. to seven 
p.m. with these courses alone, if one wished. The work 
in the clinics and private instruction is arranged for 
himself by the individual. The average amount an 
ordinary individual would require for his medical 
studies is, roughly, $100 per month. The best organized 
branches of medicine, from the teaching standpoint, are: 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Eye, Skin, Gynzcology and 
Obstetrics and Pathology. The last named requires a 
knowledge of German. | must also add that one can 
obtain lessons in medical German from the best possible 
teachers, for 14 cents per hour and, considering that all 
their work is published in their monthly journals, very 
little of it being translated into English until years 
later, this opportunity to learn the language under the 
best conditions is probably one of the most valuable 
assets obtained from coming here. 

“All the men who have visited the principal medical 
centres of the world seem to agree that this city far 
excels them all in the matter of postgraduate teaching. 
I feel confident in advising any recent graduate to put in 
some months over here before settling down to practise, 
when it becomes difficult to get away. And one of our 
older graduates, who is now spending four months here 
on his second visit, will tell the older ones that he con- 
siders it well worth while to come over every four or 
five years. There are ten McGill graduates here now, and 
I believe that there has hardly been a time when McGill 
hasn't had some representatives in Vienna.”’ 
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FEEDING THE THRESHERS 


By May Newnham Jackman 


HAVE HAD only three years’ experience as a farmer's 

wife and feel that I am still a very incompetent one. 
Three times only have I been through the ordeal that 
looms large to every farm woman, that comes at the 
close of the summer’s activities, and that must be gone 
through before one enters upon the comparative repose 
of winter. 


The threshers are not, after all, any very critical 
body of men, but only the ‘‘boys,’’ the neighbours and 
their sons. One ought not to be afraid of them, and yet 
there is something awe-inspiring about the sight of a 
dozen hungry men, pouring into one’s kitchen and ex- 
pecting to be fed. 


The threshing rig which we patronize is a small one, 
and employs about eight men: a spike-pitcher, whose 
business it is to feed the machine from the waiting racks, 
and six hundle teams or stook teams, who collect the 
stooks from the field and bring them to the machine. 
In addition to the stook teams, there are very often 
grain teams, which haul the wheat directly from the 
machine to the elevator. The individual farmer re- 
cruits his grain teams among the neighbours; to pay for 
this help he generally ‘helps back,’’ for instance, Be ae 
hauls so many bushels for ‘‘B’’ and “‘B’’ hauls so many 
for ‘‘A.’’ Or, if he prefers it, he dispenses with grain 
teams, threshes into granaries, and hauls his wheat 
himself from these granaries later, usually during the 
winter. 


For the big threshing rigs a cook and ‘‘cook car’ 
are employed, when the owner of the rig caters for his 
own crew and charges the farmer a higher rate per bushel 
for threshing. In the case of the smaller rig, however, 
the farner’s wife caters for the men while they are 
threshing her husband’s crop. There are four meals a 
day for the threshers; and a very long day theirs 1s, 
from dawn till dark, and often after dark, as the days 
close in early in the fall. Breakfast is served before day- 
light, usually at five o'clock; dinner is served at eleven 
o'clock; afternoon /unch at half-past three, and supper at 
seven, or even at eight o'clock. 


All three years I have been fortunate enough to be 
able to obtain capable help. This year, as it seemed 
likely that I should be single-handed, I made my pre- 
parations beforehand as far as possible, in order to leave 
to myself time for the jobs that can only be done as one 
goes along,—the peeling of potatoes and the washing 
of dishes. I had plenty of time for my preparations, 
since my husband and the hired man were away helping 
neighbours for a whole week before our threshing. We 
had a few chores to do at noon, and sometimes at night; 


















































(for example, the pigs and cows had to be fed) -otherwise 
Baby and I were left to our own devices. I expected the 
threshers to be with us for three days and a half, that is, 
three lunches, three suppers, two breakfasts, and two 
dinners. I made fifteen loaves of bread and eight pounds 
of butter: and stored them in a cool place. I made two 
fruit cakes and cookies, as they are supposed to improve 
with keeping. These I put in a tin box with a ught 
fitting cover. Then I made two or three steamed pud- 
dings, the spicy kind, and half a dozen each of apple 
and cranberry pies. I put them in tin pails, covered 
them, and lowered them down an old disused well— 
and I prayed that the rope would not break! 

Only one cake came to grief. I had just turned it 
out upon the kitchen table when Baby and I sallied 
forth to feed the pigs. Our screen door does not fit very 
well, so I dropped a spade against it as an extra pre- 
caution. As we passed the henhouse I saw the cat sitting 
inside, sunning herself and blinking innocently. When 
our chores were done and we approached the house once 
more, I saw, to my dismay, that the spade had fallen. 
Inside, the cat was on the table and most of the cake 
had disappeared. 

The meat course does not present any difficult prob- 
lem, for one can give a daily order to the butcher by 
telephone and he will send it across to the elevator for 
a grain team to bring home. 

As for the afternoon /unch, it is a meal served in the 
field. One just packs up sandwiches and cake and takes 
a kettle of tea or coffee out to the machine. There 
all the men have a light meal as they come up with their 
loads. The engine does not have to stop running; the 
engineer merely delegates his duties to some competent 
person for a few minutes.while he has his lunch. If the 
machine is not too far from the house, and the lunch not 
too heavy, one can carry it out oneself. 

It is always thrilling to see a threshing rig running, 
to note the field gradually growing bare, to see the stooks 
hustled into the machine, and the grain pouring out of 
the spout, to ask what the tally is, and what the yield 
per acre is likely to be. All the more thrilling is it 
when the grain is grown on one’s own farm, on the land 
that one has seen covered with snow in the winter, 
then brown and bare in the Spring, then plowed and 
harrowed and seeded, then faintly tinged with green, 
then a deeper green, gradually turning yellow until 
the fully ripened grain is cut and finally threshed. 

_ When the last bushel is threshed and the rig moves 
off one heaves a sigh of thankfulness at the thought that 
some other woman will have to prepare breakfast for 
five o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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HOSPITALS, MEDICINE 
AND NURSING IN CHINA 


A SKETCH OF DEVELOPMENT 


‘By F. M. Auld, M.D. 


HINA has for centuries been a land where scholar- 
ship is revered. Her culture and civilisation were 
highly developed when Europe was in medizval 

darkness. Centuries before Columbus discovered the 
New World she had produced an enormous literature 
of which she is justly proud. It is more than passing 
Strange, therefore, with such regard for scholarship and 
the deference paid to intellectual attainments that her 
progress in science should not have kept pace with that 
of the Western world. China has a system of medicine 
older than the Christian era. Symptoms of certain 
diseases are known and accurately described. A con- 
siderable knowledge of drugs has been acquired empiric- 
ally, but experimental methods were not develored, nor 
the aid of other sciences brought to the elucidation of 
problems in medicine. It is strange too, that in a land 
where benevolence is a primary virtue, no hospitals 
should have been evolved, and the medical and nursing 
professions as such quite unknown till introduced from 
the West; and more particularly from Great Britain and 
the United States. 


Nearly one hundred years ago the pioneer bearers of 
the torch of medical science first entered China. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century a ship about to 
sail for the far East was seeking a medical officer in lieu 
of one who had failed to report for duty. Thomas 
Richardson Colledge, of St. Thomas Hospital, London, 
a favourite student of Sir Astley Cooper, was recommend- 
ed by Sir Astley the post. A few years later, having 
joined the East India Company, Colledge was located at 
Macao, in South China. Here an extraordinary sight 
met his eyes. On the crowded streets of the Chinese 
city were everywhere seen evidences of preventable and 
neglected suffering. The old man blind from cataract 
making his way slowly along by the aid of a cane, young 
adults who had lost their sight from neglect during an 
attack of measles or small-pox, children with acute 
inflammation of the eyes trying to avoid the glare of the 
Eastern sun, contagious disease on every hand with little 
or no knowledge of how to prevent its spread, tumors of 
every conceivable description—these all moved the soul 
of Colledge to pity, as he made his way about among the 
sufferers. 


With characteristic energy, he set about practical 
measures of relief, and in a short time the first hospital 





A Modern Hospital in China 


in China was opened (1827)—the Macao Opthalmic 
Hospital. The following year a dispensary was opened 
at Canton. A visitor has left us the the following 
description: 


“At an early hour in the morning one may daily 
witness the sick, the blind and the lame, of all 
ages and both sexes, crowding around the doors 
of the dispensary. We have scen helpless 
children brought here in the arms of their 
nurses, or more commonly, according to the 
custom of the country, lashed upon the back of 
a young servant. We have seen old, blind, 
decrepit men with staff in hand, led thither 
by their little grandchildren, while others, who 
were in better circumstances, were brought in 
sedans. The number of those who have come 
for aid has been very great, and the cures not 
a few.”’ 


A few years later (1834), Peter Parker, a graduate of 
Yale, landed in Canton. He was.sent out by the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions as the 
first medical missionary to China. He and Colledge 
soon became fast friends. This friendship is a good 
illustration of the co-operation between Briton and 
American which has done so much during the past 
century to found and support the beneficent enterprise 
of medical missions in China and elsewhere; an agency 
that has relieved a vast amount of suffering, has been a 
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powerful factor in bringing about international under- 
standing and goodwill: an agency also that has intro- 
duced the whole body of modern scientific medicine 
into China. 

During the years which followed, other medical men 
came in the wake of Colledge and Parker, and gradually 
other centres were visited. Much of the work in those 
early days was of a pioneering and itinerant character, 
but gradually hospitals grew up in the chief cities along 
the coast line extending northwards from Canton. 
Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai were 
occupied in turn. Later more inland points were reached. 
The first hospital in Peking, the capital, was established 
in 1861, and Hankow was occupied in 1866. By 1850 ten 
hospitals had been established. By 1887 one hundred 
and fifty doctors in all had visited and worked in China. 
The number of hospitals at this date had grown to sixty. 


We speak of ‘‘hospitals,’’ but only by courtesy, since 
no greater contrast with present-day hospitals could be 
imagined than those pioneer institutions. They were in 
reality hostels, or inns where patients could reside while 
under treatment. The ‘‘wards’’ were usually one-storey 
Chinese buildings employed for the housing of patients. 
There were, in the main, dark, ill-ventilated rooms with 
crude wooden beds, or brick platforms used as beds. The 
patients were cared for by friends or some members of 
the family. The hospital ‘‘kitchen’’ consisted of a ‘‘lean- 
to’’ with two or three open fires where the attendants of 
the patients did such cooking as was necessary, the 
patients themselves deciding what their diet should be. 
A small, ill-equipped, but usually well kept operating 
room completed the “‘hospital.’’ No such ‘‘modern’’ 
things as a bath and change of clean hospital clothing 
were known. There were no clinical laboratories, no 
nurses, and no dieting. And yet some wonderful surgical 
results were achieved in these primitive surroundings; 
good will prevailed, suspicion was disarmed, and the 
way opened for later and much needed developments. 


Within more recent years the number of general 
hospitals has increased. There have also been estab- 
lished a number of special hospitals for women and 
children, homes for lepers, for the blind and mentally 
afflicted, and in addition sanitaria for the tuberculous. 
A great advancé has been made within recent years— 
especially since 1915—in the direction of raising hospital 
standards in China into harmony with modern require- 
ments. This has only become possible through the 
development of trained nursing, of which more anon. 
In a total at the present time of more than three hundred 
hospitals, upwards of one third are conducted in accord 
with modern standards, having good wards, skilled 
nursing and efficient laboratories: and standards are 
being raised steadily. 


Among those hospitals conforming to modern 
standards are found various grades or classes, according 
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to the :onstituency they serve or the function they are 
intended to perform. Mention should first be made of 
the hospitals in connection with the leading schools of 
medicite. In these one sees institutions which in equip- 
ment aad efficiency are entitled to rank with the best in 
Londor and Edinburgh, or Montreal, New York and 
Baltimore. In the great seaports and other large cities 
are fod hospitals less elaborately equipped than the 
teaching hospitals, but rendering a thoroughly efficient 
service to their respective communities. In many of the 
more itland cities at stragetic centres one finds another 
class of hospital smaller than those belonging to the two 
groupsjust mentioned, but nevertheless quite modern and 
doing highly efficient work in their own sphere. 


Moit important of all, some of the best hospitals 
have been organized and are being maintained by the 
Chines: themselves. In this connection special mention 
might »¢ made of the Central Hospital and the Isolation 
Hospitil in Peking, institutions fitted out and equipped 
in the nost modern manner. 


Fron the very first it was realized that the tremendous 
problen of China’s sickness and suffering could never be 
adequately cared for except through the efforts of her 
own sons and daughters. Hence the need for medical 
educaton was early realized. At the time of which we 
write inyone who chose might hang out his sign as a 
medica practitioner—in fact that is still true of most 
places in China today. The practitioner of the old 
school had no training in the fundamentals of medicine. 
So important a fact as the circulation of the blood was 
never even suspected. A medical profession in the 
proper sense of that term could not be said to exist. The 
practitioner had no standing in the social scale. He was 
regard:d as a combination of soothsayer and quack. 
There was no such thing as assuming responsibility for 
the treatment of a patient during the entire course of his 
illness When a ‘‘doctor’’ was called in he felt the 
pulse, gave a fanciful dissertation on the nature of the 
diseas' and its causes, wrote a prescription and left, 
never to return again, unless specially invited to do so. 
If the prescription did not produce immediate results, 
a whde series of ‘“‘doctors’’ would be called to repeat 
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the performance just described. There can be no doubt 
that many facts of importance in connection with disease 
had been observed during the centuries, but since no 
medical profession existed, the facts so observed tre- 
mained proprietary, were guarded as secrets, and often 
died with the possessor. Try to imagine the loss to 
medical science if Pasteur had kept secret the discoveries 
which have brought contagious disease under control 
and are now the foundation on which our system of 
public health laws is reared. What a tragedy if the 
secrets of anesthesia had died with Morton and Simp- 
son! How great would have been the loss to suffering 
humanity if Lister had kept the knowledge of antisepsis 
in surgery, and had never been made the secret known to 
the world. Amid the new conditions in China de- 
scribed above, it was not long before the opportunity 
of making a contribution to medical ethics and medical 
education was eagerly seized upon. 

As early as 1850, a beginning was made in the prepara- 
tion of text-books for the teaching of medicine. But 
since the very terms had to be coined and defined before 
they could be used it can easily be understood how great 
was the undertaking. For nearly three quarters of a 
century successive workers have laboured on this task of 
preparing a scientific medical terminology in Chinese. 
After a continued series of efforts a nomenclature has 
finally been compiled by the joint labours of Chinese and 
foreigners which has received official approval of the 
government and the task may now be considered as 
completed. 


The earliest form of medical education was the train- 
ing of ‘‘student-assistants’’ or technicians to do duty as 
dispensers, anesthetists, dressers, and even as surgical 
operators. Many of those trained in this way rendered 
valuable and efficient service to their fellow countrymen, 
and a few achieved considerable fame. Subsequently 
numbers of specially selected students went abroad to 
study medicine. The first of these was Dr. Wang Fun, 
who graduated from Edinburgh in 1855. Subsequently 
the numbers of those trained in this way greatly in- 
creased and included such distinguished men as Dr. Wu 
Lienteh (Cambridge), and Dr. S. P. Chen (Cambridge). 


The year 1881 is notable for having seen the first 
attempt to establish a medical school in China. The 
difficulties were very great, but in 1887 was established 
the school of medicine of the University of Hong Kong, 
and on this foundation has developed one of the schools 
of medicine conducted by the Chinese. The most rapid 
development in medical education, however, has been 
in this century. In 1906 the first medical college in 
Peking was opened—the Peking Union Medical College. 
This was the joint effort of British and American Mis- 
sionary Societies. Several medical schools on similar 
lines of organisation have been developed in other 
centres and are doing excellent work, notably the follow- 
ing. The Medical School of Shaatung Christian Uni- 
versity is maintained by the co-operation of a number of 
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British, Canadian and American Missionary Societies. 
The Mukden Medical College, in the capital of Man- 
churia, is supported by several Missionary Societies of 
Great Britain in conjunction with the Manchurian 
government. In the far West, at Chengtu, the capital of 
China's largest province, Sze Chwan, is found the 
Medical Department of West China Union University, 
maintained by the joint effort of British, Canadian and 
American Missionary Societies. In East and Central 
China are also found two other colleges at Shanghai 
and Changsha. In the former city the University of 
Pennsylvania, in co-operation with St. John’s Univer- 
sity, have been conducting medical education for many 
years. In Changsha the Yale Mission, conjointly with 
the Hunan provincial government, have established an 
important medical college. To some of these colleges 
women students are admitted for the study of medicine. 
In addition, movements are in progress for combining 
the forces of existing women's colleges so as to form one 
thoroughly efficient medical school for women in 
Shanghai. 


The Chinese themselves have also established a few 
medical schools and are striving to maintain one efficient 
medical college in each province. The realization of 
this policy and the maintenance of the schools already 
established are handicapped by inadequate staff and 
finances, and the unstable political conditions in China 
at the present time. 


The greatest simulus to medical education in China 
has come from the activities of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, whose work is well known. The magnificent new 
medical college and hospital provided under the Founda- 
tion were formally opened in 1921. This institution— 
The Peking Union Medical College and Hospital— 
trains research workers and teachers of medicine and 
provides a centre for post graduate study rather than the 
training of medical practitioners. 


Several of these schools employ the English language 
in teaching, but the majority teach in Chinese, and 
require the students to have a reading knowledge of 
English. Since the Chinese language must ultimately 
be the medium of instruction in science, an effort is 
being made to bridge the gap between the assimilation 
of knowledge in a foreign tongue and the imparting of 
that knowledge in the language native to the people. 


The progress in hospital development which we have 
outlined would not have been possible without the 
advent of the trained nurse. Her arrival in China is 
quite recent, and not so sharply marked historically as is 
the coming of the pioneers in medicine. A few individual 
nurses had indeed found their way to China before 1 goo, 
but only since that date have they come in any con- 
siderable numbers. 


To appreciate the situation confronting the pioneers 
in nursing we shall need to remind ourselves of the type 
of hospitals formerly all but universal in China. The 
‘wards’ housed not only the patients, but their friends 








